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strange Bedfellows 


Ske THE packaging industry, WPB’s 

order, M-81, is probably more familiar 
than the Fall of France or the Battle of 
Britain. 


For it made a lot of changes necessary 
in the food-packing industry. Among these 
changes was this one— it compelled food 
companies to seek substitute containers for 
many of their products. 


In many cases, there were substitute 
containers available and in these cases the 
emergency was met. For, long before Pearl 
Harbor, American Can Company had 
completed its experiments and developed 
suitable containers. 

However, a few food products were by 
wartime necessity temporarily diverted to 
glass. 

And it was the American Can Company 
which was in the position to furnish the 
packing industry with information as to 


the necessary processing routine and pro- 
cedure for these products. 


Using its great laboratory facilities and 
technical skill, it developed this informa- 
tion and quickly turned it over to the can- 
ning industry. 


This has been an outstanding example 
of co-operation between industries. But 
more important is the fact that our Armed 
Forces are being fed and the home front 
is being fed — well! And that’s all that 


matters while there’s a war on. 


It’s also an example of how separate 
businesses can get together for the good 
of the country. You'll find this sort of pa- 
triotic industrialism —all along the line. 


And why do you find it? Because of 
something instinctive in every one of us. 
It’s called “the American way of getting 
things done” —as true in 1944 as it was 
in 1776. 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Contribute your blood to the Red Cross... As you read this advertisement—stop and think 
—your blood could save the life of a wounded American soldier! If you live in or near one 
of the 35 cities in which blood-donor centers are located, call and make an appointment. 
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°«‘ Discontent is the 
source ...0f all 


progress”’ 
Auerbach 


Constantly searching for new and better ways of 
doing things. . . unwilling to be content with yester- 
day’s achievements. Typically American... typically 
Redington! For ever since 1897, when F. B. Reding- 
ton designed the first machine to automatically 
wrap sticks of chewing gum, our engineering staff 
has constantly reviewed, revised, redesigned pack- 
aging machines and methods. No model, no matter 
how efficient, is presumed to be the final word. 
That same tireless search for packaging perfection 
will be at your service again in the Post-War world. 
F. B. Redington Co. (Est. 1897) 110-112 So. Sangamon 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


REQUINGL OO! 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


FOR CARTONING * WRAPPING * SPECIAL PACKAGING 



























































PUSH ! 


if you cant push 


PULL! 


if you cant pull 
PLEASE GET OUT OF THE WAY / 


-— Elbert Hubbard. 


A timely thought in forceful 
tanquage parsed on by 


7 “WD 


MAKERS OF 


PARCHMENT 
WAXED « GREASEPROOF « WRAPPING x LAMINATED and 
SPECIAL TREATED PAPERS 











SPECIALISTS IN 


FOOD PROTECTION 
PAPERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT, KALAMAZOO 99, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branch Plants in PhiladelIphia, vania, an 
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Ma. Laumence S$. Muiphy, MIDWEST DIVISION SALES MANAGER 


“Murph”’ now has the go-ahead on releasing information about PALMER after-the- 
war developments. He can help you get a head start on your post war production. 


Coming e « « NEW sift-proof and moisture-proof packagés; NEW high speed 
method of forming and filling lined and unlined cartons; NEW high 
speeds on forming slip cover boxes for candy, shoes, etc. — covers 
and bottoms made together; NEW heat sealed liners in locked car- 
tons at high-speeds; NEW high-accuracy, high-speed volumetric fillers. 
* Other revolutionary developments now under way for exclusive users. 


FRANK D. PALMER, INC., 528 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Il. 


PACKAGE DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY — SPECIAL MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
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Too many lives were lost to the enemy who occupied 
the Benedictine Monastery on Mount Cassino. Time 
was up. 


On Feb. 6th, twenty-five 105 mm. shells were each 
packed with 550 paper leaflets. They were set to burst 
just over the building. 


The leaflets read: ‘The time has come when we must 
train our guns on the Monastery.” Warnings to civil- 
ians to evacuate followed. 


Paper did the job. Paper alone could do it. When 
radios are forbidden, signaling outlawed, all news 
channels closed, paper alone can take the printed 
message to the places where it is most needed. 


A high-powered propaganda offensive, for instance, 
is now being waged by tons of leaflets dropped be- 


“THE TIME HAS COME,” SS<Zay- 


said PAPER 
@ sal 


tween the bombs on every air raid on German cities. 


But the propaganda fight is but one of paper's many 
war jobs. 


“Try paper,” say the orders when a bottleneck looms 
up. 


Consequently, paper is doing uncounted jobs it never 
thought to do. From ammunition to airplane wing 
tips, from draft board forms to front-line ration pack- 
ages — paper is now part of every phase of war. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we do, 
we see paper and pulp products developing for even 
wider uses. Proved in the emergencies of war, we be- 
lieve that paper will play far larger parts in many 
new departments of peacetime in- 
dustry. 











OXFORD PAPER 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 


COMPANY 
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THEY CAUSE CORROSION! 


Corrosion has been licked by “ordnance wrap,” but its positive protection and 

packaging! Incombinationwith __ light weight will make it a big factor in packag- 

other materials, Lumarith* ing for air transport, inter-plant shipment and 

Foil is providing a new answer __ storage. If you are not familiar with this great 

to many of America’s military packaging product, write for particulars ... 

packaging problems. This Celanese Celluloid 

teamwork idea now guards polished metal parts Corporation, The 
against corrosion while in transit or storage. First Namein Plas- 
The combination sheet, in which the part is tics, a division of 
wrapped and re-wrapped, has a Lumarith Foil Celanese Corpora- 
center. Lumarith provides the positive oil and tion of America, 
water barrier. 180 Madison Ave- 
Here’s a war-born idea that will have a big nue, New York 


civilian future. The combination is known as_ City 16. 





WHEN YOU HAVE TO KEEP OIL AND WATER IN THEIR PLACES 


Lumarith, 2. 


RR. neh es sess ssh SSS rss ss SSS SS SS 
TUNE IN The Celanese* Hour—‘“‘Great Moments in Music’’*—Columbia Network, Wednesdays, 10 P. M., E. W. T. 
SR sn SSS ss SSS SSS SSS LS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DELTASEAL IS 
THE ANSWER TO 
MANY NEW PACK- 
AGING PROBLEMS... 


Posstbly to yours 




















WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEMS in the post war pack- 
aging of your products, new or old, it’s likely 
that you'll find the answer among the wide range 
of bags Bemis makes. 


FOR INSTANCE, IF YOU HAVE A FREE-FLOWING, 
POWDERED OR GRANULAR PRODUCT to sell at 
retail, the Bemis Deltaseal System of Packag- 
ing, with proven sales power, is a very probable 
answer. Daltaseal Paper Bags win choice display 
space because they’re so easy to stack and 
handle. They attract buyers by their trim ap- 
pearance and colorful printing. They bring 
repeat business because customers find them so 
convenient to use. And in your packaging de- 
partments the efficiency of the Deltaseal closing 
method saves time and money. 





IF YOU HAVE OTHER TYPES OF PRODUCTS or mer- 
chandising problems, the answer may be in 
other Bemis Bags... waterproof, multiwall, 
cotton or burlap, possibly. 


ate 
mes 
Pie A 


THE REAL KEY lies in the Bemis staff of packag- 
ing engineers, backed by 86 years of experience. 
If the bag you need isn’t already in the Bemis 
line, they’ll tailor-make one to fit your require- 
ments to a ““T”’. 

















DELTASEAL BAGS 
Have the “Easy-Pour” Spout 








1. Pull 2. Gat 3. Dour 


UP FLAP ON DOTTED LINE LIKE THIS 








Invest Today in War Bonds 


MODERN PACKAGING 


Nearly everything that American families 
eat, wear or use may make at least part 
of the journey to them in a Bemis Bag. 


BEMIS BAGS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: + Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo * Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City » Los Angeles + Louisville ** Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 

Omaha * Peoria + St Helens, Ore. + Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco 
Seattle + Wichita - Wilmington, Calif 


BETTER BAGS FOR 86 YEARS 
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Pliolit 

















Wir Pliolite — Goodyear’s moistureproof paper 
coating — does for table salt it can also do for 
many other packaged products. 


Whether you want to keep moisture in or keep it out, 
Pliolite is a simple and versatile product readily 
adaptable to your prese1t packaging machinery 
and processes. 


Pliolite is a solution that can be applied to paper, 
transparent sheetings, labels, fiber cans, and metallic 
foils. Combined with wax, it gives a directly applied 







Pliolite—T, M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


a pRooU of 





protective coating to products like cheese—it is odor- 
less and tasteless as well as moistureproof. 


Pliolite imparts a transparent and glossy finish that 
adds immeasurably to the sales appeal of the most 
economical package. 


Heat sealing, a Pliolite weld often is stronger than 
the material it covers—and makes its own closure. 


Right now Pliolite is widely used for war purposes. 
We invite your inquiries concerning its use in meet- 
ing your postwar packaging problems. For information, 
write Plastics and Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 





R RESEARCH 


GOODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Miillions of vital parts—for planes, trucks, cars 
and other war materiel—speed daily to every 
corner of the world. Big parts, little parts, sub- 
assemblies and finished units travel in specially 
parts designed paperboard packages that expedite 


handling and insure safe delivery. 


in the packing of machine and replacement 


tae parts. The practical knowledge, the skill and 

ut techniques we built up in peacetime have been 
made available to government agencies and 
war contractors. 


prio ¢ Container Corporation of America pioneered 
5 A ad 


* Wartime usage confirmed the experience of 
past years—handling costs were reduced, 
inventory problems simplified, waste through 
spoilage and damage eliminated, and identi- 
fication of small parts made easy. 


* Similar opportunities will be open to you 
after the war—and we'll be glad to discuss 
them now. 





CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York © Rochester © Natick, Mass. © Philadelphia 
Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash ¢ Carthage © Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria © Rock Island ¢ Minneapolis * Baltimore © St.Louis * Fernandina « Dallas © Ft. Worth 
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Mmmm — looks 


What « 
like something new! se yen ee 


—“‘new’’? Texcel 
Tape’s been used 
for packaging for 
years! 


Suppose she’s 
available? 








Tr 474 y 










X: 


No, there’s no 
Texcel Tape 
available now, 
except on priority. 


3. Pardon me, but you remind 
me of someone I once knew. 


This baby reminds peo- 
ple that Texcel Tape is 
tops for packaging. Pro- 
tects as it seals... and 
makes packages quicker 
and easier to open. 


Where d’you sup- 
pose I can see her 








Why, you'll see Tex- 
cel Tape back in all 
consumer packaging 
fields just as soon as 
the war is over. 





CELLOPHANE TAPE — 
STICKS WITH A TOUCH 


Made by Industrial Tape Corporation 
A Division of johngon & johnson, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Are you packaging vital parts or materials for war 
end use? If so, you should know about Johnson’s 
Waterproofing Waxes, the special packaging 
waxes that seal out moisture. 

Johnson’s Waterproofing Waxes act as a shield 
of protection during shipment. Many manufactur- 
ers who send vital metal parts overseas use these 
waxes to prevent rust and corrosion. Signal Corps 
battery manufacturers use these to waterproof 
jackets for dry cells. Johnson’s Waterproofing 
Waxes protect Army food ration kits from damage 


by water. They are easily applied by dipping. 


Meet Army and Navy Specifications 


Johnson’s Waterproofing Waxes will be available 
later on for all your peacetime packaging, but right 


now the amount we can furnish is definitely lim- 
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ited. If you are packaging war materiel, write us 


for further information. 


Johnson’s Waterproofing Waxes protect 


these war materials for overseas shipment 
Dry Cell Batteries 
K-Ration Kits that contain food for our soldiers 
Metal Replacement Parts for our war machines 
Surgical Instruments that help save lives 
Many Others, which must be protected against 
damage by moisture 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 


* Let’s all back the attack—buy another War Bond! * 


S.C.JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


Industrial Wax Division, Dept. MP-44, Racine, Wisconsin 





got me covered with 


= JOHNSON'S 
WATERPROOFING 














—— AFTER THE WAR 


WILL YOUR PACKAGE STAND THE STRATOSPHERE? 


* gee, 


If it stands the Stratosphere, 
it is safer to use on earth 


Going up into rarefied atmosphere and coming 
down again is a brutal test for a non-rigid package. 
If it stays air-tight and moistureproof through that 
ordeal, it shouldn’t spring a leak on earth. 

So even though you may never ship by high flying 
transport planes, heat-sealed Alcoa Aluminum Foil 
merits thought for future packages. 

More and more packages for supplies shipped to 
our armed forces are employing aluminum foil to 
assure delivery as packed. Heat-sealed aluminum 
foil gives greater protection against not only moisture 
and air penetration but also against gases, light, 
insects, mold and other causes of contamination 
or spoilage. 

If it is better for the really tough jobs, it should 
be safest for any job. Yours may be one .. . after 
the war. May we start working with you on that 
possibility? ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2129 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Hon 
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Foil will 
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Thousands saw this Stratosphere Test at Chicago Packaging Show. 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil packets, heat-sealed at four edges, were 
immersed in water in a covered jar. Vacuum was drawn until the 
pressure outside the packets was reduced to that at 47,156 feet 
above sea level. Then the process was reversed by bringing the 
external pressure “back to earth’, corresponding to conditions in 
a descending plane. The contents remained dry, proving that no 
moisture had been sucked in through the foil or seals. 
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all of em 


@ Yes, there are cold vegetable adhesives or hot 

é a 
animal glues made by Swift & <n for Q Can we help you? 
all uses, including the following: fs 
Zz There are still a lot of noncritical 


Bookbinding . a adhesives available. There are still 


Bottle labeling - many ways to do a good gluing job, 


Carton sealing 


a even under present conditions. 
Comannng Pg Our work today isn’t ‘‘selling”’; 
Folding boxes e rather, it’s “helping’’... helping our 
Laminating az 


customers meet the fast changing 


ather goods tos : 
Le g conditions due to new materials, new 


yse leaf binders : 
Loos container problems, new demands, 


Magazine coverings and new restrictions. 


Mounting Today our 50 years of glue and 
Padding adhesive experience is proving most 
Remoistening 


helpful to many customers. It’s yours 


Spreader sets for the asking. 


Tight wrapping Can we help you? 
Tin labeling 


a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
A 
a 
a 
x 
a 
a 
Tube winding ry 
* 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Glue Division - Chicago 9 


Factories at: Chicago, IIl., Harrison, N. J., 







ra South San Francisco, Calif., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb. 
Stocks carried at many of our branches and plants throughout the U. S. A 

» 

* 
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YOU DON’T 
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DOBECKMUN 
PACKAGING 
SPECIALTIES 


Package Design—the right 
combination of material, shape 
and design to provide protec- 
tion, attractiveness and _ utility. 
Cellophane Bags—from ounces 
to gallons; printed or plain; 
single or duplex; flats, squares 
or satchels. 

‘*Tritect’’? cellophane — wax- 
laminated film for extra protec- 
tion, in rolls, sheets or bags. 
**Metalam’’— heat-sealing 
aluminum foil permanently bond- 
ed to tough film, to give your 
product positive protection. 
Printed films and foils —in 
sheets and rolls. 

Laboratory testing—complete 
facilities for pre-testing pack- 
ages under all conditions of 
climate and service, to insure 
the right answer in advance. 








FROM GRAB BAGS 


With so much sound packaging experience available, there’s no need 
to take a chance on the package for that new product you may be 
dreaming about. 

Take the important subject of product protection. You must be 
sure of that. Here at Dobeckmun, we’ve added immeasurably to our 
experience by doing some mighty tricky packages for Uncle Sam’s 
services. We created them, pre-testing them in our laboratories to meet 
all sorts of climatic and other strange conditions ... with the result 
that they deliver the goods safely in the field. 

Then, there’s that angle of “eye appeal” to be considered. Even the 
best protected products must have a “come and get me” look if they’re 
going to sell ... and repeat. That’s something we know a great deal 
about. We can impart our experience to your package. 

So, when you're ready to start on a new package, talk to Dobeckmun. 
We probably won’t be able to make fast deliveries, right now, but we 
can help you to be ready when the time comes. Ask us for suggestions. 


CONVERTERS—PRINTERS—LAMINATORS of films and foils 
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MEYERCORD DECALS | 


Meyercord Decalcomania trademarks and 
nameplates stay clean and bright .. . “stay 
put’”’... and serve as silent salesmen for the 
life of your product. They are durable, 
washable, acid-proof, and simulate colorful 
handpainting effects on glass, pottery, metal, 
wood or plastics at production line speed. 
Any design, in any colors or size can be 


teéon on both flat and curved surfaces. 
Smartly designed packages deserve smart, 
modern decoration. Eye-appeal spells sales- 
appeal. Investigate the unlimited effects in 
color and design obtainable with genuine 
Meyercord Decals for both package and 
product identification and decoration. Free 
designing and technical service. Write for 


. 


§ 
D 


reproduced at extremely low cost. Special 


complete information. For prompt atten- 
production techniques provide fast applica- 


tion address inquiries to Department 8-4. 
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“While only a rookie,’’ reports 
Sportline, Inc., “BATTER-UP is al- 
ready among the number one 
fan-getters in the field of men's 
toiletries.” Sold in masculine pot- 
tery containers symbolizing 
America’s favorite sport, the en- 
tire line of smartly packaged 
BATTER-UP men’s toiletries are 
brandmarked with Meyercord 
Decals, for permanent, attractive 
identification. Photos courtesy of 
Sportline, Inc... New York, N. Y. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 
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Not just ‘‘back to normal’ competition 
but the keenest, most potent competi- 
tion American business has ever 
experienced. It represents a challenge, 
which will demand the utmost in 
ingenuity, initiative and the fullest use 
of every known merchandising weapon. 


* In terms of the job still to be done 


...the planning, organizing and re- 


BACON BREAD SPAGHETTI 
SMOKED HAMS PIES & MACARONI 
SAUSAGE CAKE PRODUCTS 


COMPETITION ws yurt oncwnd Me commer 





adjustments necessary... the time 
remaining is all too short. * One 
such job that we can help you with 
now is to plan your postwar packages 
... dynamic, attention-compelling 
packages, designed not only to protect 
but to SELL merchandise under com- 
petitive conditions. A consultation 


entails no obligation. 





CANDY BARS DEHYDRATED Quick 
CONFECTIONS FOODS FROZEN 
TEXTILES SOUPS FOODS 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Glassine, 
Aluminum Foil, Coated and Laminated 4lC, 


Papers in all forms including Sheet 





Wraps, Rolls, Pouches or Specialty PACKAGING CONVERTERS « PRINTERS « LITHOGRAPHERS 





Bags. * Revelation Bread Wraps, 
Specialty Folding and Window Car- 
tons, Counter Displays, Simplex Pie 


SALES OFFICES IN— SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO 


PLANTS AT NEW YORK «¢ PHILADELPHIA « LOS ANGELES 


ii Catan thie. MILWAUKEE _ BOSTON « ATLANTA « ST LOUIS * MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND « CINCINNATI ¢ PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES _ DALLAS + INDIANAPOLIS * GRAND RAPIDS 


SPECIALISTS IN NON-RIGID PACKAGE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
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IN BATTLE 
OR 
BUSINESS. 


Army campaigns demand ALL the facts, 
and get them by radio and messenger 
iS before and during campaigns Photo 
ys is U S$ Signal Corps 





Get ALL tHe Facts 
LEY YY OU aNhYOUR CAMPAIGN 


You get better packaging — 
MORE FOR YOUR PACKAGING DOLLAR 
with 


shatterproof 


SEAMLESS 


Gteasita * 


Available in all sizes 
with labeling pro- 
cessed direct on con- 

tainers in process 


of manufacture. 


Our Technical PA 

Staff is always : 

at your Service You 
© ba¢ 


% Reg. U. S. e as 
Pat. Off: 


~» GELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 


s 
. 
& 
CELLUPLASTICS 


HYCOLOID-CLEARSITE 





60 AVENUE L NEWARK, N. J. 
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POST-WAR IMPRESSIONS 





PACKAGING PAPERS EAs: 


Your individually-created design on boxes, 


...in the making now 


Booming business means more packages, more oppor- 
tunities for your product or store to make its customers 
ambassadors of good-will to the general public. Lay the 

foundation now for a greater post-war demand 


in a competitive market by adopting 





Our experience serving America’s leading 


bags and wrapping paper becomes an manufacturers, wholesale and retail estab- 

lishments will be helpful to you. Let our 

easily-recognized symbol... building CREATIVE BUREAU submit suggestions in 

s harmony with your merchandise and tradi- 
prestige and sales. 


j 


tions. You will be surprised with the effec- 
tiveness and economy of our PRIVATE 











DESIGN PLAN. Write for =—~S* 
SPECIALISTS IN PRIVATE pps, 
- NS 








\ 





es PRINTED » AND = 





MATTHIAS PAPER CORPORATION 165 w. BERKS ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 











FOR 


Everyday, welding rods in countless numbers, link patterned 
pieces of structural steel together to form mighty weapons for 
Victory. And every day war-time packaging safely delivers 
these vital rods to widely scattered scenes of construction. 
Never before has product packaging played so important a role. 

Needless to say, each war-time packaging assignment is care- 
fully studied by H & D Package Engineers, to gather from it 
every possible application that will make for better post-war 
packages; for surer, safer, undamaged deliveries. 

Most of the new and better products of tomorrow will travel 
the rail, sea, sky and highways of the world in scientifically 
engineered corrugated boxes. So in planning your post-war 
packages—and now is the time—look to H & D for rugged, 
reliable corrugated boxes. Skilled H & D Package Engineers 
—authorities on packaging—know the correct formula for 


packages that protect and promote the product. 


BUY WAR BONDS — KEEP THEM FOR FUTURE USE 


SEWING STEEL 








Tells HOW to SHIP 
More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes 


Economies of time and materials have never 
been more vital than they are today. Effecting 
small economies all along the line result in sav- 
ings of time and money. The H & D Little 
Packaging Library Booklet, "How to Ship More 
Economically in Corrugated 
Boxes," is a storehouse of useful 
packaging data compiled for 
those who do not have time to 
ferret out this information for 
themselves. You can get a copy 
of this booklet by writing The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Executive Offices, 4414 Decatur 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 
eo o s 
FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo 
Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 


Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 








For posta packaging .. teller see 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING. . 
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HINDE & DAUCH 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 








EVERYTHING'S OKAY, JOE! 








Hazel-Atlas will continue to pro- 
duce standard lightweight glass 





containers until food is no longer 
considered an important war- 


time weapon. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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hort cut 
to BETTER 
post-war 





] It must quickly, un- 
mistakably, identify 
your product. 


2 Must be easy to handle 
to stack and display. 


3 Must conveniently dispense 
or protect the product. 


4 Must be practical—production 


planned—economical to manufacture, 
easy to fill or pack. : 


| 6 Must convey a promise of superior 


quality within. 


Hf s a quick yardstick for 


measuring the selling chances of your present (or con- 
templated) package—in hungry post war markets. 

No matter what your product is—your PACKAGE needs 
all these qualities to help your product SELL! 

Ritchie brings 78 years’ package engineering experience 
(not mere “box making” ability) to the complex problem 
of combining all these essential quali- 
ties in a package that sells. 

Now—with buying rationed and pro- 
duction restricted—a once-in-a-life-time 
Opportunity is HERE to introduce and 


Set-Up Paper Boxes 


Fibre Cans 


establish a new and better selling package—with no sales risk. 

Plan Your Post-War Package Now! Let Ritchie help you 
and it will have the right material and structure for its job. 
It will be practical, convenient to use, easy to display. It will 


proclaim your product identity. It will be memorable and f 


attractive. And Ritchie’s expanded, war-developed facilities 
for volume production assure its low cost. Write us today. 


# 


AND COMPANY 


8843 Baltimore Avenue « Chicago 17 
NEW YORK * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES ° ST. LOUIS * MINNEAPOLIS 


f 
Transparent Packages 





q 





VITA-YAM 


Dehydrated Sweet Potatoes 
_ packed “dry” in Du Pont 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 


VE GENEROUS SERVINGS of sweet po- 

tatoes in one 3.2-0z. package! That’s 
what Gilbert C. Wilson Laboratories offer 
consumers in their dehydrated Vita-Yam 
Sweet Potatoes! 


To package this moisture-sensitive product, 
the makers have chosen a double-wall bag of 
Du Pont moisture-proof Cellophane, heat- 
sealed. The outer bag is printed in bright col- 
ors, with a clear space revealing the attractive 
sweet potato slices inside. The inner bag is clear 
Cellophane, for added strength and protection. 

Du Pont Cellophane saves shipping weight 
and bulk, at the same time giving maximum 
protection to this hygroscopic product. Here 
is another example of the successful use of 
Cellophane in wartime food packaging. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


DuPont Cellophane 


INT BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE PACKAGING 
that CUtb-cacts / 


* WN, 





There's 2 secret, of course, back of the suecess of ACE Cartons. In a 


word +~s—appeal! And when you dismiss your packaging headaches 
into the hands of ACE you cash-in on unusual manufacturing facilities, 


an inspired craftmanship, and a practical planning that provides maxi- 


mum merchandising appeal for the job that lies ahead. 


While all facilities for the present are devoted to War Packages, 
we welcome inquiries for future planning. 





~ ACE. CARTON CORPORATION 


5800 West 51st Street, Chicago, iakebes 


CHicne 


ealors FOLDING PAPER CARTONS - FOLDING DISPLAYS - DISPLAY CONTAINERS 
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ARE You 
With the WORLD? 


T’S one thing to say to yourself, “Of 

course, we'll have to have a modern 
labeling set-up as soon as the emer- 
gency is over.” But, judging from what 
so many top-notch producers of labeled 
goods are doing, it’s much wiser to get 
a definite line on the one best Labeler 


for the job now instead of waiting until 
the last minute. 


As the largest and longest establishéd 
specialists in Labelers, WORLD labeling 
headquarters stand ready to work out — 
detailed recommendations and esti“ 
mates that will dovetail neatly into your 
planning program. Now is the time to 


get the story. Won't you get in touch 
with us? 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
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- RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL? 


For manufacturers who dip, coat or impregnate with rubber, 


or use adhesives or rubber-like materials, and are faced 





with a shortage of these products, we may develop for 


you a water-dispersed material to meet your requirements. 





Dispersions Process, Inc. 


under management UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


symbolizing research and development 
& dispersions 











1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.: Y. 
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BRILLIANT 
CLEAN, QUALITY 


CELLOPHANE 
ACETATE aad 


FOIL PAPERS 
.. ols and sheets 


ae 
-CANDY 
SPAGHETTI 
MACARONI 
BACON 
BREAD 
CAKE 


CIGARS R©T©=LIT V 
aud other products IS West I8th Street 
New York Il, N.Y. 
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Airplane wingtip ribs 
made of paper. 


A quick-frozen dinner 
complete from soup to 
nuts in one package. 


A bandage wrap that 
seals itself. 
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That’s how to figure what your seals cost 


Price is only part of the story. To get the actual 
cost of your seals, add also the cost of applying 
them, and the losses on rejects and returns. That 
gives you >< “Cost On Bottle”. 

Application cost is low with Alseco R-O Seals, 
because Alseco machines roll them on at speeds as 
high as 240 bottles per minute. Each seal is tailor- 
fitted to its own particular container, which does 
away with leakers and breathers. The only atten- 


tion these machines require is to have the hoppers - 


filled occasionally, a part-time job for one girl. 

If you want to redesign your bottling line for 
higher speed and lower cost, now or later, write 
today for facts on Alseco Seals and machines. 
Our engineers will gladly work with you on plans 
for the entire layout. 


LS AND SEALING 







How to figure O08. 


Present Seals 


Alseco R-O's 












Price of seals 
per 1,000 












Cost of applying 
1,000 seals 


(Man and machine hours) 














Losses 


rejects and returns caused 
by unsatisfactory sealing 











Cost On Bottle 
per 1,000 
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THEY KNOW WHAT F O R} 





THEY'RE 


*- 7.” 


FIGHTING 


*¥ 











“Bigotry is Un-American” 


—Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 








: 


The following letter, written by a U. S. Army Chaplain 
to Archbishop Spellman, is reprinted, with permission, but scarcely had they started, whe 


from Archbishop Speliman’s article “Bigotry is Un- officers and men of other faiths 
American"”—American Magazine, March, 1944 requested to share in this loving 
tribute. 

Most of us had lived together 
for two years. We knew one anothe 
intimately and loved one another 
with a friendship that will always 
be treasured by each and every one 
of us. To the honor and glory of a 
fellow soldiers who no longer live 
except in our memories, all member 
of the regiment—Catholics, Protes 
tants, and those of the Jewish Fai 
—send you this remembrance of our 
love and esteem, for our departed 
brothers, ««** 


It is with much happiness that I 
inform you that the officers and 
men of my regiment are sending you 
the sum of three thousand dollars 
***x* to provide a memorial to their 
dead comrades in the form of a mis- 
sion ch@pel in these islands where 
they served so conspicuously for 
the glory of their beloved flag. 
Originally the Catholic boys con- 
ceived the idea of this memorial, 





*ONE OF A SERIES OF ACTUAL LETTERS FROM MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES, EXPRESSING THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAL— A POWERFUL WEAPON IN WAR, A PROMISE OF ENDURING PEACE FOR ALL MANKIND. 


Arrow is proud that it is today the 
country’s largest supplier of the 
boxes which hold the medals for 
the heroes in our Armed Forces. 








BOXES AND DISPLAYS 


ARROW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., FIFTEENTH AND HUDSON STREETS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
































FIBERSEAL' 


YEAST WRAPPER 





- 








THE 


BUILT 


FOR THE 
JOB 
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7PACKAGE Is 
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* Trade Mark 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Retention of an exceptionally 
high moisture-content is the key 
to proper packaging of yeast. 
Always considered an ‘‘impos- 
sible’’ assignment for a ‘paper 
wrapper, Menasha technicians 
proved that their Fiberseal 
could do the job and do it well. 


This heat-sealing wrapper successfully provided protection equal 
to that of the critical material it replaced. It adapted itself 
readily to high-speed machine packaging. It is typical of a 
Menasha package — created to fit a specific job. This wrapper 
may be just the package for your hard-to-protect product. Or the 
technical experience which built it and Menasha’s diversified 
activity in package-making and conversion can certainly be com- 
bined to serve you well in planning and building protective 
packages for your own food products. 


THE MENASHA PRODUCTS CO ¢ MENASHA, WIS. 


Division of Marathon Paper Mills Company 
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Photo U.S. Army Signal Corps 
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New modes of transport in this war of ever-lengthening supply lines have 
brought new tough problems for packaging to solve. Wherever our fighting 
men go, supplies must follow — safe, enough, and on time. 

For one thing, the Warner Craftsmen have found new ways to save the 
quarter-ounces and quarter-inches which, multiplied a million times, mean 


precious space to carry more supplies. In saving this space, they have not 


~ 


TCE ss rificed protection. 


al lessons they’ve learned are yours for the asking. For 
rozects your product all the way to the market place, and 
il it when it gets there, consult the Warner Craftsmen 


nethods always “down to earth.” 


Makers of set-up and folding boxes of all types, transparent acetate 


containers, hand made specialties, counter displays and dispensers. 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: 325 Lafayette Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York Sales Office: 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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These Kimble Ampuls types of essential Kimble Glass Containers. 
of Neutraglas are on their way to the Critical drugs and pharmaceuticals... life- 
fighting fronts and to the home front, to carry saving and pain -eelioving materials .. . 
life-protecting products where they are most could never be effective without the glass con- 


needed. Ampuls are but one of the many tainers that carry them to the point of action. 


KIMBLE Gace CONTAINERS Fer Uesuramee - 


© e e The Visible Guarantee of Invisible Quality * ¢« » 
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Helping to 





PRESS 
ASSOCIATION [ae 








240 MM Howitzer, one of the Army’s biggest field 
guns (shown in Army maneuvers in N. C.), has 
accuracy comparable to a rifle hitting a bull’s eye at 
1000 yards, thanks to precision manufacturing. 


Of course, the ABC factories are all-out for war today... 





producing huge quantities of fuses for heavy ordnance and 
other vital precision parts. But... while factory wheels 
are humming with war production, the ABC Engineering 
Staff is equally busy designing and testing new and better 
packaging machines ... for YOUR peacetime products. 


Abie See, the ABC man... Look for many sensational developments when Victory 


ae —~ er pereene o 
rule. ne of these days he’ ° 
be knocking at your door. flashes the green light. 
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DEHYDRATED FOODS 


DU PONT 


CEL-O-SEAL 


TRADE MARK 


BANDS 


CEL-0-SEAL guards the quality 
of modern food products 


The makers of “V-D”—a dehydrated vegeta- 
ble-noodle food—stress the delightful linger- 
ing flavor of their product. Wisely, they guard 
that flavor with CEL-O-SEAL cellulose bands. 

CEL-O-SEAL bands hold the waxed cardboard 
closures tightly on the glass jars in which this 
modern food product is packed. The bands 
protect flavor and quality and give assurance 
that the original full strength and food value 
of the product are retained. 

In addition, CEL-O-SEAL bands discourage 
tampering with the closure and forestall sam- 
pling or investigating the contents of the pack- 
age. The bands also promote product clean- 
liness .. . keeping dust, dirt and other impuri- 
ties out of the bottles. 


CEL-O-SEAL bands come in various colors 
and give a distinctive touch to the container. 
Impregnated with monogram or trade mark, 
they serve as an effective second label and pro- 
duce added sales appeal. Write for complete 
information today. 


CEL-O-SEAL bands are sold by: 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc)., 
“Cel-0-Seal” Section, Empire State Bldg., New York City 1 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Glass & Closure Div., Lancaster, Pa. 


|. F. Schnier Company 
683 Bryant St, San Francisco, Calif. 


BETTER FTRANGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DISPLAYS Hum...m— something f 


to think about noWe 
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Use of Regent Counter and Floor Displays plays an important part in the far- 





; 


sighted executives’ plans for marketing post-war products. They are not only 


thinking about displays, they are having them designed now. 


It will pay you to have a Regent-created display ready because competition for 
prominent selling space in your outlets will be keen. The Regent display that 
you buy will not only be exclusive, but distinctive, as Regent does not make 


displays for competitive products. 


Fields Regent cover are jewelry, cosmetics, hardware, drug, all kinds of novel- 


ties, and many others. 


REGENT SEEKS SUB-CONTRACTS 


Present production facilities of Regent are devoted to building cabinets, mounting boxes and in- 
strument cases from wood for all branches of the armed forces. Those specifications are exact- 
ing, and high quality and accuracy as well as prompt delivery have been maintained. Regent 
will be glad to quote on sub-contracts for quality work in its field. 


Regent %&k REGENT SPECIALTIES, INC. 
NDA 268 Lyell Avenue 


ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 
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wax coating 

















Protective Wrappimgs... 


To insure their arrival in perfect condition, shipments 
of engine parts, rifles, small ordmance and replace- 
ments are wrapped in a laminated sheet of cellophane 
and fabric. * This provides an individual, highly 


moisture-proof, fully-sealed, protective covering. 





SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va, 











*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in Sutherland’s broad line of 
paper packages has been the growing 
use of cylindrical paperboard contain- 
ers. For many manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers, this war-forced change to 
paper has turned out to be a blessing 
in disguise. Light weight paper cans 
have proved to be more than adequate 
in both protective and merchandising 
qualities. Today, shortening, lard, 
tobacco, and a good many other prod- 
ucts are marketed with great success 
and economy in these new packages. 


Twenty-five years of packaging ex- 
perience at Sutherland is today backed 
by one of the most modern package 


SUTHERLAND P 


WAR-BORN 
PACKAGES 


WITH A 
POST-WAR FUTURE 










production plants in the world. Here, 
paperboard can be paraffined, lam- 
inated, or combined with other mate- 
rials for proper product protection, 
and it can be attractively printed for 
eye appeal, for quick and lasting 
identification. Moreover, it can be 
fabricated into many sizes and shapes 
... rectangular, conical, wedge-shaped 
and cylindrical. 


Right now, war production keeps us 
from making new commitments, but 
we can start planning your post-war 
package immediately! Put our package 
design experts and artists to work now. 
Be ready the moment current restric- 
tions are lifted. 


(PER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 
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Decorative jewelry packages of 


SMAR Peet PA 
Beetle molded by Rathbun MART AN 
Molding Corporation. The spe- D SE R 
cial hinge is a Rathbun featurel Unusy 


Lust, 
Tous, brilligns su 


The “precious” quality of jewels and watches is en- 
hanced by the colorful, glamorous setting of BEETLE* 
packages. 

Your molder or material supplier can advise you 
on the increasing availability of BEETLE and its out- 
standing advantages as a packaging material. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. —*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


KigPa>, PLASTICS DIVISION 
(Gey) 34 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


s 
rere t = —A CYANAMID PLASTIC 





Consider the Advantages | 


of using a MODERN machine 


: 


Model JK 
Automatic Gross Weight 
Packing Machine 


A completely automatic twin-station 
filler that will pack by volume, fill by 
volume, or weigh. The automatic 
packing feature is meeting with en- 
thusiastic approval since, in numerous 
cases, the decrease in the size of 
containers under the Food and Drug 
Laws makes packing necessary. 


The machine will handle all types of 
powdered and granular materials. It 
incorporates many improvements, some 
of which are as follows: 


Hand control for quick adjusting of weight The machine can be equipped for intermittent 


Branch Offices: 


variation resulting from a change in the density 
of the product. By the simple turn of a knob 
this variation can be corrected while the 
machine is running. 


An adjustable baffle plate in the hopper which 
can be adjusted from the outside to any 
desired angle, according to the product and the 
weight being filled, so as to provide the proper 
flow of material to the auger. 


Provision in the gear box for change gears so as 
to obtain the most efficient auger speed for 
each different product. 


The Model JK is the latest thing in filling. 


conveyor motion, when desirable, to prevent 
climbing and piling up of ova! or irregularly 
shaped containers. 


Automatic No Container, No Fill. 


A heavy duty gate valve above the auger 
stations which can be closed when changing 
augers, thus shutting off the material in the 
supply hopper and eliminating the necessity of 
emptying the material from the hopper. 


All mechanisms below the feeding table 
completely enclosed, thus preventing any 
chance spillage of powder from penetrating the 
working mechanism of the machine. 


So, whether you need a machine for 


current production or want to place an order for postwar delivery, you can be sure 
that you will be getting in the Model JK a machine providing the ultimate in 


efficient filling. 


UNITED STATES AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Makers of complete line of packaging equipment for weighing, filling, cartoning, closing, box-making and wrapping 


Also owning and operating 


NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. and CARTONING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
22 Arboretum Road, Roslindale 31, Boston, Mass. 
* 


NEW YORK * CLEVELAND, OHIO © CHICAGO, ILLINOJS 


Los Angeles: Krugh Equipment & Supply Co. 
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O the trained eye of an Arm- 

strong physicist, even the small- 
est variation in the finish of a bottle 
is important. It not only may affect 
the fit of the closure—but, to the 
physicist, it may show the way to 
improvement in design, forming, or 
other steps in glassmaking. 

So production development men 
have a double reason for wanting 
an accurate check on the finish of 
bottles. Standard measuring instru- 
ments don’t provide a quick means 
of checking to the high degree of 
precision required. But a scientific 

screen test,’ used in Armstrong’s 
Laboratories, does. 

In this test, the image of the 

nish, magnified ten diameters, is 


projected upon a_crosshatched 
screen. The bottle is revolved on a 
turntable, so every part of its finish 
profile can be examined. By check- 
ing the image against the graph lines 
on the screen, measurements accu- 
rate to .001 inch can be obtained! 

This split-hair measurement of 
critical dimensions is typical of the 
conscientious skill with which all 
of Armstrong’s glass research is 





performed. It’s part of the reason 
for the high quality of Armstrong’s 
glass, and is your assurance that 
this quality will be maintained. 
The skill required to produce 
top-quality glass is further de- 
scribed in a free new booklet, “Men 
and Glass.” For your copy, write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Glass 
and Closure Division, 5904 
Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 





RIGID * TRANSPARENT 


SHOWBOXES 


Above is a photo of SHOWBOX containing repair twine, which goes into a “Vulcanize 

Repair Kit” used by our armed forces. Designed by our packaging experts, it has 

visibility while in use; twine will not unravel or twist. These SHOWBOXES save time, effort 
and precious lives by helping to keep communications lines open. 


As “V day” moves into focus, we are again designing postwar 

SHOWBOXES for volume users to create “impulse buying” for everything 

from nickel candy bars to expensive perfume. At war’s end, leaders 

in consumer fields will put back on the natior’s shelves and counters 
attractive, inviting, product-flattering rigid SHOWBOXES. 


You would naturally ete America’s foremost, pre-war manufacturers of 
rigid, transparent packages to have all the “war-born” improvements in 
materials and methods. WE HAVE. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF RIGID, TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 


CHICAGO 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
489 Bifth Ave 


DETROIT 
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ea TP) 4 you can depend on our prod- 
, re te ucts to do what you expect 
= “ t them to do. 
Division of CENTRAL STATES PAPER & BAG CO, 2600 n. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


1951 East Ferry St. 





LET OUR PACKAGING 
EXPERTS DESIGN 

YOUR POSTWAR 
TRANSPARENT PACK- 

AGE TODAY! | 
Be sure your product has the 
advantages of sale-stimulating, 

rigid, transparent packages. Be 4 
sure you are ready in time to 

meet the pent-up desire of con- 
sumers who will want to see 

your postwar products in post- i 
war packages... SHOWBOXES., ] 
Write us immediately. i 


ALSO GONE TO WAR 


Central States custom-built 
paper bags, case liners and 
car liners are being used for 
shipping food, clothing, 
TNT, tools, medical supplies 
and practically everything 
going to fighting fronts or 
for lend-lease. 


Our products have been 
“drafted” largely for war and 
our plant engineers have 
been inspired to undreamed 
production achievements. 


We have developed moisture- 
proof, vapor-proof, water- 
proof, weather-proof and 
pressure -seal qualities which 
you may now consider for 
YOUR postwar packaging. 


Whatever you may want in 
postwar paper bags or liners, 
we will be able to supply 
faster ...economically...and 
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Just as a man is known by the company 
he keeps, a company is known by the 
clients it serves—regularly! 


Among Carr-Lowrey clients are many of 
the leading manufacturers of drugs, cos- 
metics, food and household products in 
America. 


The thing that makes this significant, 
however, is a glance at our order books... 
which show that in most cases every one 
of these concerns has become regular 
Carr-Lowrey customers. 






THE REWARD OF 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 





MERIT 





That we have served so many so satisfac- 
torily for so long ought to be indicative 
of our ability to serve you with equal 
understanding and competence. 


If your specification sheet for post-war 
selling carries the inscription ‘‘glass con- 


tainers,”’ 


we shall appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to work with you and for you in the 
development of a smartly designed pack- 
age that will help you hold customers, 


win new customers, please all customers! 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE, MD. New York Office: 500 FIFTH AVE. Chicago Office: 1502 MERCHANDISE MART 
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we ELEG-TRI-LINE erste" 





A step forward in packaging! 


And now, Elec-Tri-Pak Weighers are available 
in completely automatic, high speed Elec-Tri- 
Line Systems offering packagers who require 
continuous, high volume production a truly 
progressive step beyond old concepts of pack- 


aging. It will pay you to get complete informa- 


Development of Elec-Tri-Pak Vibratory Feed tion. Write today and ask for NEW 20 PAGE 
Weighers by Triangle a few years ago brought to BULLETIN. 


packagers a combination of features not avail- 
able in any other machines: precision accuracy 
within a tiny fraction of an ounce; ability to 
handle widely diversified products on one ma- 
chine; handllng of products so gently that even 
potato chips are packaged without breakage; 
self-cleaning operation permitting immediate 
change from one product to another; speed that 
spelled big production increases; quick, easy 
dial control, and many other advantages. 


907 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 





Sales offices in: Denver; New York; Cleveland; Birmingham; Los Angeles; Dallas; San Francisco; Framingham, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC WEIGHERS, FILLERS AND CARTON SEALERS 
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FOR POST WAR TO 


PRINT AS YOU PACKAGE 


Printing is produced at almost no expense when you 
“PRINT AS YOU PACKAGE” with a Champlain press 
synchronized with your packaging machine. 


There is no need for auxiliary registration controls, such 
as photo-electric scanners or the devices operating from 


perforations, when packaging and printing are combined 
into one continuous operation. 


Printing is automatic! Operation requires no previous print- 
ing knowledge nor even an operator whose entire attention 
is directed toward printing. 


The Patented Speedry wholly enclosed ink fountain, essen- 
tial for quality automatic printing, is an exclusive feature 


of these Champlain rotogravure presses. It makes possible 


the use of highly volatile inks which dry in a fraction 
of a second. 


The roll of stock is unwound from a stand and travels 
through one or more printing units into the packaging 


machine. Drying takes place as soon as the ink comes 
into contact with the air. 


A wide variety of stocks have been printed successfully 
by rotogravure including foil, cellophane and glassine. 


Write for folder entitled “Print As You Package”. 


Champlain 


Division of The Fred Goat Co. Inc., Est. 1893 
636 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
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We also manufacture plastics in 
other forms: injection and com- 
pression molded boxes and clo- 
sures; extruded rods, tubes and 
special shapes including collaps- 
ible tube bodies; acetate and 
butyrate sheet cut to size in 
thicknesses from .003” and up. 


, 


THE GREAT 







il 


BOXES 


FOR UTILITY 
AND 





THESE plastic boxes have 
found wide use in war production 
because of their transparency and 





structural strength. They are useful in inventory control and } 


as protectors of delicate parts in assembly. The compartment} 
type is especially adaptable to holding a wide variety of small) 
screw or rivets ready for instant use. The Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps have all found many applications for these 
boxes. 


They offer many possibilities to the postwar planner, too. They} 
are made in all shapes and sizes: rounds, squares, oblongs; 


with or without partitions. 


Production facilities are ample to handle large orders. Prices 


and samples will be sent on request. : 


End use must be permissive under WPB allocations 
for sample requests and orders to be filled. 





AMERICAN PLASTICS CO. 


“Yasttcs Fatrtcated ty é very « ELAM CLL Industry e: 


INJECTION * EXTRUDING * COMPRESSION °* T 


Telephone: Leominster 1650 = 
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RANSFER MOLDING * HOLLOW MOLDING & FORMING * SHEETS * ROD-TUBES AND SPECIAL SHAPES _ 


LEOMINSTER, MASSACHUSETTS © Teletype Leominster 295 


New York City Sales Agency: 27 West 20th Street © Chelsea 3-0267-8 
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@ American fliers, forced down at 
sea, are being sighted and rescued 
more often today . . . thanks to a tin 
can of magic powder. 

It paints a huge splotch of glowing 
color on the water. This guides 
searching pilots, helps them see life 
rafts better. 

Someday cans will carry a product 
to help you see better . . . paint that 
glows in the dark! You’ll coat stairs 
and banisters with it to guide you 
at night. 

New and better paints are coming 
after the war. Some paint experts 
envision a one-coat house paint, even 
a sound-absorbing paint. 


And they’re coming in cans, of 
course—along with all the fine paints 
you’ve always known. War is really 
proving the ruggedness, convenience 
and safety of cans. 

Todo our war job, we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. or Continental Can; 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


CONTINENTAL CA 


wew AND BETTER 


Awarded to oe 
k ( i 
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THINGS IN 
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A New Name for a Very 
Old Yankee Manufacturer 


WATERBURY COMPANIES, INC. 


KNOWN for many years as The Waterbury Button Company, this 132 year old Connecticut 
manufacturer has changed its name, to Waterbury Companies, Inc. 


While button manufacturing is and will continue to be a division of this Company, it is never- 
theless but one of six separate divisions manufacturing a great diversity of products. Thus 
time and change have brought about a need for a new name. 


A Modern Plant with the Equipment 
and Facilities for Volume Production 


Today Waterbury Companies, Inc., is manufacturing 
thousands of plastic and metal products, most of 
which are identified with the war effort. Its modern 
and efficient plant is fully equipped for volume 
production. 


Although largely engaged in essential war work, we 
are thinking about reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. Our engineers and designers will gladly 
plan with firms who are looking for a dependable 
source of plastic and metal products. 


Buy More War Bonds 
Hasten The Day of Victory 


WATERBURY COMPANIES, INC. 


Established 1812 ¢ Department J 
WATERBURY e CONNECTICUT 
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Step by Step— 
Standard Containers win 
Cost Battle 


Above is a picture of why one of many users of 
Owens-Illinois Duraglas Containers now cheers 
standardized containers. 


From container price to warehouse floor, he 
saved money at every step—and he found that 
he saved from 5% to 16% on warehouse space, 
depending on the sizes being packed. 

By distinctive label styling, he maintains the 
individuality of his brand. 


In the post-war world, lower costs with stock 


TUNE IN—“BROADWAY MATINEE,” Mondays 
through Fridays, CBS, 4 P.M., Eastern War Time, with 
ALFRED DRAKE, star of the Theatre Guild’s smash 
hit, “Oklahoma!” 





STANDARD 


we 


FETAL COSTS — 


jars or bottles dressed up with sales-appeal can 
be a powerful advantage in the bitter sales 


competition of tomorrow. 
* * * 


We'll all need every possible production and 
sales advantage to keep this country running at 
maximum employment. Owens-Illinois custom- 
ers will enjoy the four distinct values added to 
Owens-Illinois products by Duraglas Customer 
Service: (1) Quality Control; (2) Packaging Re- 
search; (3) National Advertising; (4) Merchan- 
dising and Sales Promotion—of unparalleled 
power in glass-container production. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Bwraglas 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
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ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 


HA Sonata - Looking Coneewn 


Wik 4 Great Faith 
On The Future 


Branches 


AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 


BIBB PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. - 
Columbus, Ga. : i 
VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND -— 
BOX COMPANY A 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2 : 
* Agi 
VE - 
Associates 2} me \ . 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY - 
en ATLANTA, 9 
LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY ‘ ; 2 
Little Rock, Ark. Esteblished gs 


Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS - FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS - ers 
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AREN'T YOU EXAGGERATING 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE CONTAINER AND CLOSURE, 
MR. BROWN ? 


EMPHATICALLY, 
NO! THEY SHOULD 

HAVE PARAMOUNT 
CONSIDERATION 


The container and closure guard your products, and, therefore, R. B. BROWN, JR., one of Anchor Hockine’s ablest 
° ° and most popular men, has been a member of the 
your reputation. You rely on them to bring your products to the 


Anchor Hocking family for 12 years. 
user in perfect condition, to make the contents easily accessible, 


and to protect your products until entirely consumed. Moreover, 
production-line efficiency demands containers with accurate capacity 
tolerances and finishes, hardy enough to resist production-line 
knocks, handling and transportation. Equally important respon- 
sibilities rest upon the closure: it should go on easily, seal perfectly, 
look attractive, and be easy for consumers to handle. All these 
qualities—ease of handling, production-line efficiency, pleasing. 
appearance, great strength and safe sealing—are combined in 
Anchor Hocking containers and closures, at a cost commensurate 
with the selling price of your product. 








“‘Meet Corliss Archer’ every Saturday afternoon, entire coast-to-coast network CBS. 
ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION LANCASTER, OHIO 








We, of the Sefton Fibre Can Company have 





always aimed high. In fact, the sky is the limit 


when it comes to finding ways to please our 









customers. Of course, momentarily we're help- 
ing Uncle Sam... but we're still keeping our 
eyes on that star... for you. Our designers are 


ever on the alert... with original ideas for 


your package of tomorrow! 


, 8 & P A CC K A G EO 





FIBRE CAN’ COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS ***** NEW ORLEANS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Los Angeles San Francisco Denver Tampa Chicago Des Moines New Orleans Boston Detroit Kansas City St. Paul 


Omaha New York Cincinnatti Cleveland Oklahoma City Pittsburgh Memphis Nashville Dallas Houston Salt Lake City Seattle 
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Let KIMPAK Solve Your 
Post-War 
Packaging Problem 


TODAY, KIMPAK — the marvelous new 


shock-absorbing packaging—is convoy- 


ing war products safely to their destina- 
tions. TOMORROW, it will be available 
aplenty to provide better, thriftier, more 
attractive protection of peacetime prod- 
ucts, ranging from elephant-sized 
machines to delicate vials of perfume. 

KIMPAK is a soft, cushion-like creped 
wadding, which may be obtained in 
sheets or in rolls. Ten standard types, 
in various thicknesses, are available to 
meet individual requirements. 


It prevents chafing of your product’s 
surfaces, and absorbs jars more effec- 
tively than many packaging substances 
of far greater density. It eliminates need 


> 


of ‘“‘nesting” with loose material. It 
cuts packaging time, reduces package 
size and weight, requires relatively 
little space in the shipping room. I?’s 
Tomorrow’s Packaging! 

Telephone, write or wire for the 
KIMPAK representative today. Address: 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 


Wisconsin. 





Kim 


AEG US PAT. OFF. 





CREPED WADDING 








Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


npa FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 
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One of the basic applications of KIMPAK—protect- 
ing bottled liquids. This requires packaging which 
can cushion outside shock, meet rigorous require- 
ments of overseas shipment. Flasks shown here are 
each enclosed in a sheet of water-resistant, soft, 
resilient 10-ply KIMPAK, type 531, with 20-lb. Kraft 
paper backing. 





Flasks are so wrapped in KIMPAK as to provide six 
layers over cap and bottom, with one layer around 
exterior. This averts breakage from stacking and 
jolts, protects liquid against sudden temperature 
changes. 





Finally, each flask, now wrapped in its protective 
coat of KIMPAK, is inserted in a corrugated cell and 
in containers which are then packed in wooden 
cases and protected by additional pads of soft, 
resilient, 10-ply KIMPAK. 
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1—Television shows package and product in use. 


In Spry program at Allen B. Du. Mont studio, 


Pat Murray, announcer, tells Frank Forrest how easy it is to make a pie while home economist does it. 


Televising the__ package— 


¥ other revolutionary inventions, of which Guttenberg’s 
movable type or Wright’s airplane would be good ex- 
amples, television is destined to have a long train of important 
Consequences. No doubt some of these cannot yet be pre- 
dicted with any accuracy, but the fact remains that tele- 
vision is a technical reality today and has progressed far 
enough toward practical development to indicate rather dis- 
tinctly what some of its possibilities are, including roles the 
new medium will play in selling packaged merchandise. 

- Several of the country’s largest advertising agencies and a 


dozen-odd blue chip sponsors are seriously preparing for the 


* Editor, Food, Drug & Cosmetic Reports, Washington, D. C. 


by Wallace F. Janssen* 


full-blown advent of the “live illustration’’ which is to be 
added to the radio programs and commercials that have be- 
come such a large part of American home life. Rather—it 
ought to be said that they are pioneering in a new art of 
broadcasting, for the change which is in the making is much 
more than the one which occurred when, for example, sound 
was added to silent motion pictures. In this case the pic- 
tures are being added, a change of potentially greater conse- 
quence, all things considered. 

Television actually is a new, separate and distinct radio 
service which, for technical reasons, will continue to be 
separate not only from present AM (amplitude modulation) 
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2—Puppett shows take on new interest in television 
close-up. Here is a character for Ivory Soap at NBC. 


broadcasting but also from the new FM (frequency modula- 
tion) system, which, with its high fidelity of transmission, is 
destined to replace many of the present local AM stations. 
Although it now appears that the large scale development of 
FM radio is likely to proceed faster than large scale develop- 
ment of television, due to differences in cost of the equip- 
ment, engineering problems, etc., both are certain to become 
important early in the postwar period. Validating the pre- 
diction is the fact that war has built up a vast production of 
electronic equipment, which can quickly swing into pro- 
duction of all kinds of civilian radio equipment. Some of 
the war equipment, in fact, is rather closely related to tele- 
vision components. 

There can be no crystal set era in television. It is too 
complex for one thing and development has progressed far 
beyond the early beginnings. In fact, some engineers believe 
that color television, already an experimental success, will 
permit hurdling the present black and white stage entirely 
when peace permits launching on a full commercial basis. 
When that time comes, television will spread out from city 
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to city, beginning from the large centers on each coast and in 


Chicago, where eight commercial and experimental trans- 


mitters are now operating. It will not be a nation-wide reality 
overnight, but there is good authority for the prediction that 
within five years after the war ends 60% of the U. S. popula- 
tion will be within receiver range of one or more television 
stations. 

A vast amount of educating will need to be done to intro- 
duce television to its public and to sell it to those who will 
find it useful as an advertising medium—perhaps the greatest 
of all the media. This educational job will go forward much 
faster when there are enough stations to put programs on 
receiver screens in more of our large cities. At this time there 
are eight licensed commercial television stations in the 
country, of which three are represented as under construction. 
Thirteen experimental stations are also licensed, some of 
them by the owners of the commercial stations. Following 
is a list of the present licensees and their call letters: 


LICENSED COMMERCIAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
Call Letters 


Commer- Experi- 
Licensee and Location cial menial 
Balaban & Katz Corp., Chicago (Con- WBKB W9XBK, 
trolled by Paramount) W9XPR 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York WCBW 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, Holly- 
wood* KTSL W6XAO 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. WRGB 
The Journal Co., Milwaukee (The Mil- 
waukee Journal) * WMJT 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
York : WNBT 
Philco Radio & Television Corp., Phila- 
delphia WPTZ W3XE 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago* WTZR 
The Crossley Corp., Cincinnati W8XCT 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., W2XwvVv, 
Passaic, N. J. W3XWT, 
W2XVT 
Metropolitan Television, Inc., New York W2XMT 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. W9XG 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa W9XUI 
Television Productions, Inc., Los Angeles W6XYZ 


* Construction permit only. 
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3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8—Television set-ups for packages 
at Allen B. DuMont studios compared with images as they 
appear on screen of receiving set 25 miles away. Packages 
are usually dummies, reproduced in black and white by 
means of panchromatic film to give correct transition 


from color to proper gray values for telecasting purposes. 


Of the five completed commercial stations, four are re- 
ported to be operating regularly at the present time, although 
on a reduced shedule, due to war conditions. The situation 
was reflected in an order which the Federal Communications 
Commission issued May 12, 1942, reducing the minimum 
operating schedule to four hours weekly to conserve equip- 
ment.! Stations continue, however, to make the most of 
their opportunity for experimental work on both equipment 
and programs. Columbia’s station in New York reports 
much work in color television, and has continued since June, 
1, 1942, to broadcast movies on a 4-hour per week schedule, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. The NBC station in New 
York, also on a 4-hour, twice-a-week schedule with live pro- 
grams, has performed a notable war service in training Air 
Raid Wardens via receivers in precinct fire and police head- 
quarters. The Philco station in Philadelphia is carrying 
some of the NBC programs from New York, as is the General 


1 At the moment, expansion is halted by FCC’s control of licensing and 
WPB’s control of equipment, pending peace and some all-important 
decisions on the allocation of wave-lengths. Latter problem is now being 
studied by the Radio Technical Planning Board, representing industry and 
government, 
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Electric Station in Schenectady. Cable links New York 
and Philadelphia, while a radio relay system connects New 
York and Schenectady. Both evidence the practicability of 
network television. American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
has revealed its intention to build between 6,000 and 7,000 
miles of coaxial cable within the next five or six years, for 
television network purposes. 

This article cannot go into the many technical, regulatory 
and even political problems that are involved in putting a 
system of television into national operation. To those who 
are interested in packaging, merchandising and advertising, 
the thing to remember is that television works, and that when 
wartime restrictions are lifted the radio industry will go ahead 
with its development and exploitation. In the mean time, 
programs are being telecast regularly, although on a reduced 
schedule, and the art of the telecast program is being de- 
veloped during this process. Work with telecast commer- 
cials is an important part of the postwar planning of such 
agencies as BBDO, Ruthrauff & Ryan and Compton. 


Advertising to provide revenues 

Advertising seems to be the best, and even the only answer 
to the ‘‘funds’’ question in television, and as in aural radio, 
it will have a dominant voice in programming. Telecast 
commercials already show strong evidence of an individual 
character and unique power, growing out of the advantages 
and limitations of the medium itself. One thing seems cer- 
tain, the televised commercial will feature the package, and 
in most instances it will be built around the package. There 
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9—Sun Oil cans in a Lowell Thomas program were among 
10— 
Ronson Lighters set at NBC illustrates possibilities 
of miniature stage for television close-up of product. 


first presentations of packages over television. 


11—In this hunter scene, Remington Arms creates proper 
studio atmosphere for ammunition packages in G. E. studio. 


are several reasons for this conclusion. One is that the 
largest advertisers and those with markets adequate to 
support television programs profitably are advertisers of 
trademarked, packaged merchandise. A second reason is 
the adaptability of the medium for effective close-up. 

If television has any shortcoming, it is the small size of the 
present receiver screen. This may eventually be overcome 
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by projection, but the fact remains that effects of mass and 


distance which are possible in moving pictures are less effec- - 


tive in the television screen. Television probably can never 
be ‘‘just like the movies” as so many seem to expect. On 
the other hand, the close-up, so effectively used in the.movies, 
is a mainstay in television technique along with other action 
near to the iconoscope, or “‘camera’’ and limited to a few 
characters shown close enough for their action and expressions 
to register clearly. This “‘limitation’’ may prove to be a 
great characteristic advantage of television, for it must be 
remembered that every television ‘“‘listener’’ has a front row 
seat, a ringside seat, or in the case of musical performances, 
an orchestra seat that is really in the orchestra if the icono- 
scope is placed that close! 

Reporting on several hundred programming experiments 
at the General Electric station in Schenectady, R. S. Peare 
says that people like close-ups very much—the playing of a 
harp, for example, is a fascinating thing when the perform- 
er’s hands can be viewed at close range, while puppet shows 
take on new interest when the audience can get a good look 
at them. Mr. Peare has said that puppets may become the 
leading characters in the daytime serials which are now more 
or less derisively referred to as ‘‘soap operas.’’ Possibly an 
even more important use of puppets would be in the televising 
of comic strip programs, a la Walt Disney’s animated car- 
toons. 

What does this mean to the sponsors of packaged products? 
Obviously it means that the package can be put right into 
the commercial so that the audience can look at it from a new 
point of view—possibly as if it were given a “plug” in a 
moving picture. But again—it will not be a “‘movie com- 
mercial’? which the audience will see. There is another 
reason for this distinction, aside from the differences already 
mentioned. The television audience is a very small one of 
three, four or five persons, grouped around the family re- 
ceiver. Such an audience is not subject to the powerful 
effect of mass psychology—it reacts differently from a 
theater audience. Faster timing is required, faster even than 
in aural radio programs, and as in aural radio, there are no 
re-takes. This means that commercials and programs must 
be presented with consummate skill to avoid unfavorable 
audience reactions. Pauses are almost non-existent, as a 
pause of any length seems an embarrassingly long blank 
when viewed in the video screen. Humorous material must 
be handled in a different way, and must be genuinely funny, 
to produce laughs. All of which points again to the funda- 
mental that television is neither radio broadcasting nor mov- 
ing pictures, but a new art in itself. It makes its greatest 
appeal when both the visual and aural potentialities are most 
fully employed. Thus, music alone, or speech alone, is tire- 
some in television, and would best be left to aural radio. 
Dramatic material, light opera and sports such as boxing and 
wrestling, make top television fare. One of the most success- 
ful features on the NBC station is a weekly sportscast from 
Madison Square Garden. 


Television jobs in package merchandising 


What do these fundamental facts mean in terms of televising 
the package? Perhaps some of the following: 

¥ Close-ups to promote package recognition. In the video 
screen of the home receiver, people will see packages from a 
new point of view. They will see them as packages, and not 
as mere containers. They will see them more critically. 
Trademarks and labeling of new products or new packages 
will quickly become familiar. (Continued on page 1 42) 
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Full color photographs of the Army’s new ration K packages showing, from top to bottom, breakfast, dinner 





and supper. Problem which confronted designers was to add color and still retain camouflage. 


GOLDOLE for Ration k 


wvery veteran who served in World War I has a vivid 
recollection of the emergency ration then in use—a slightly 
flavored sawdust compound in a drab and unappetizing 
packet. This war is different; emergency rations are 
edible and nutritious—but that isn’t enough. Just 
recently the Quartermaster General’s office has made the 
packages interesting. Here is the story of this develop- 
ment, just as it was written by one of the package con- 
sultants in the Quartermaster Research and Development 
Branch and cleared through the War Department. Here- 
tofore military packaging has emphasized function ex- 
clusively. Now the external appearance of Ration K 
comes in for some face-lifting—and that makes news! 

THE EDITORS 

I: the Office of the Quartermaster General, packaging 
problems are assigned to the Subsistence and Packaging 
Section, one of many technical subdivisions of Colonel 
Georges F. Doriot’s now well-known Research and Develop- 
ment Branch. For the past several months, both the Chicago 
and \Vashington offices of the Packaging Section have given 
a great deal of attention to the development of designs suit- 
able for printing in color on the protective outer cartons for 
the breakfast, dinner and supper units cf the versatile Ration 


K. Specification changes have been made effective through 
regular Procurement Division channels and second quarter 
editions of the outer cartons reflect three new designs printed 
in three different colors. 

An attractive package lends interest to any product, es- 
pecially when the product is food, and this new Army packag- 
ing policy is an effort to relieve the drab monotony of one- 
color type printing on the regular olive drab background that 
our soldiers find on their packages of spare parts, ammunition 
and equipment. In other words, an effort has been made to 
give Ration K just a little more appeal than hundreds of other 
GI packages. The new cartons employ a different design and 
a different color for each meal. The breakfast carton is 
printed in brown, dinner in blue and the supper unit design 
is reproduced in green. The Color Harmony Manual was 
used to standardize the three colors. Brown is identified as 
6 pi, blue is 14 pi and green is 22 pi. Color identification of 
the three meals is advantageous to the carton manufacturer 
because even inexperienced workers can easily keep the three 
cartons segregated during the cutting, gluing and wrapping 
operations. The ration packer can tell at a glance that the 
proper carton is on the correct assembly line by watching the 
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2—Ration K package as it has been up to the present. 
3—Back panels of the new packages list the foods in 
each and give directions for their use. 4—Side panel 
carries Medical Corps message. 5—Various designers 
submitted ideas and their suggestions helped to arrive 
at the final result. Photo shows top and bottom of a 


design by Ben Nash which handled presentation of the | 


menu ingeniously. 6 and 7—Designs by James Harley 
Nash showing broken line technique and dispersion of color. 


colors and designs. Formerly, he had to read the type, and 
it looked much the same on all three packages. A ration con- 
sists of three cartons of food, one for each meal, so the soldier 
knows he has a well-balanced diet when he has one carton of 
each color. Quicker identification of the cartons at all three 
points is sure to result in a saving of time and thereby make a 
real contribution to efficient handling of millions of food units. 

Many concerns, both carton manufacturers and ration 
packers, as well as a long list of designers, helped in the study 
of this difficult design problem. More than twenty-five 
sketches were submitted for the Research and Development 
Branch’s packaging staff to consider. This is but one typical 
example of the closest kind of cooperation given the Quarter- 
master Corps by the packaging industry. 

Because Ration K is a field ration, intended for use by men 
under combat conditions, this design problem imposed a set of 
requirements which, to the package designer, are in some 
respects a reversal of his usual procedure. A compromise had 
to be made between bright, sparkling colors and those which 
would have the desired military camouflage characteristics, 
whereas the commercial package designer desires attractive- 
ness accompanied by smashing visibility; Ration K had to be 
packaged attractively but with quiet unobtrusiveness. Care 
was taken to handle the designs so as not to produce a solid 
color mass and at the same time the regular contours of the 
carton were broken by the handling of the color areas. 

The Quartermaster Corps called on the Signal Corps and 
the Army Air Force to help study the camouflage problem. 
Aerial photographs were made at a standard reconnaissance 
level with infra-red filters on the lenses of the camera. These 
photographic results indicated quite clearly that the problem 
of light reflection was not nearly so serious as had been antici- 
pated. Taking no chances, however, the new designs are So 
treated that discarded cartons will have the desirable low 
visibility. 

Ration K cartons formerly were made with minor dimen- 
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8—Upper right, a two-color package by Waldorf Paper 
Products and Cracker Jack Co. The other three constitute 
a family by Container Corp. of America. 9—Signal Corps 
aerial photos compare camouflage values. Each dot is 
a pile of three cartons, one of natural kraft, one of very 
light news-lined chip and one a sketch—photographed 
on a concrete runway. Note shadows of men and jeep. 
10—Same test on grass. 11—Same on gravel. (Marks 
on photos are those made by Signal Corps analysts.) 


sional variations developed by the several ration packers. 
When the new printing program was inaugurated, the size of 
the outer carton was standardized to simplify the production 
of engravings, electrotypes, cutting dies, solid fibre shipping 
containers and nailed wood boxes. This simplification pro- 
gram may permit the ration packers to make substantial 
savings in critical shipping containers when a new frogram of 
handling the various food components found in the ration is 
worked out. 

Because the outer cartons were already beirg passed through 
folding carton printing presses once for the black typeset 
copy, the use of one-color designs, especially with minimum 
ink coverage, has not materially added to the cost of the 
package. At the same time tke appearance and attractive- 
ness of an important food package have been greatly improved. 

In the course of developing these three rew Ration K 
designs, it was decided to ask for the opinion of an authorita- 
tive group outside Government circles. Accordirgly, a 
conference was arranged by the editors of MODERN PACKAG- 
ING. Ben Nash, packaging engineer; William O’Neil, de- 
signer of packages; James Harley Nash, package consultant 
and designer; T. R. Baxter, Director of Package Develop- 
ment, Standard Brands, Inc.; J. D. Malcolmson, Technical 
Director of The Robert Gair Co., Inc.; and Howard Clark, 
color expert, Quanta Color Associates, considered the various 
aspects of this problem in a detailed and impersonal manner. 
The discussion at this conference was reported in written 
form to the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Designs already being considered were submitted to this 
group, but prior to examining these, the advisability of chang- 
ing the Ration K carton was considered, not overlooking the 
fact that in this case the ultimate consumer takes tke product 
and likes it. The feeling was unanimous that an improve- 
ment in the appearance of the carton-was in order. The 
point was made that the new package should not be designed 
down to a low level of artistic (Continued on page 144) 
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OW vitamins 


- sales of packaged vitamins in 1943 amounted to 
$170,000,000. This was equal to retail sales of laxa- 
tives, dentifrices and hair tonics combined. 

Reports in the drug trade indicate estimated sales of 
$200,000,000 for 1944—nearly four times more than total 
sales of $41,000,000 in 1938. 

On the market may be found packaged preparations under 
more than 500 different product names. They are no longer 
made only by ethical drug houses, but by the producers of 
foods and soaps. 

Like any bonanza, the vitamin business has become one 
of the most highly competitive in the drug field—so com- 
petitive that leading producers will talk only in generalities 
for fear of tipping their hands. 

Competition is sharpened all the more by the widespread 
slashing of retail prices for vitamins, which, according to 
the Journal of Commerce, have sent retail lists tumbling an 
average of 20 to 30% and in some instances as much as 75% 
during the last two or three months. 

From the very beginning, packaging has been a paramount 
factor in the vitamin business, first as a protective vehicle 
to get the product from producer to consumer, then as a con- 
sumer selling aid. This package development has gone on in 
spite of the war, perhaps to the envy of packagers in other 
lines of civilian industry. Vitamins are in the drug field and 
drug producers have been so much less restricted in the use 
of packaging and other materials that the growth of the 
vitamin busiress could go forward almost the same as any 
infant industry would in peacetime. 

In this highly competitive picture, however, the margin of 
profit becomes smaller. As it does, packaging will be watched 
more and more carefully from the cost standpoint. 

The history of vitamin packaging cannot be separated from 
the form of the vitamin products themselves. The early 
preparations were simply cod-liver oil or halibut-liver oil. 
They were put in bottles, usually amber glass for protection 
against light. The early vitamin A and D concentrates in 
liquid form also went into bottles. 

Increasing knowledge of vitamin production during the 
twenties and early thirties led to the development of capsu- 
lated forms containing all known vitamins and minerals— 
a decided advantage from the consumer standpoint because 
the capsule provided correct dosage and eliminated the bad 
taste of the liquid forms. 








1—Vitamins Plus, a pioneer in the packaged multiple 
vitamin field. Vick has recently introduced Primes, a 
B complex tablet in bottles. 2—In the thirties, U. S. 
Vitamin Corp. put out Vi-syneral in unbreakable plastic 
vials and boxes that “open like a cigarette case.” 3— 
Methods for putting vitamins in tablet form established 
a new pattern for over-the-counter vitamin packages. 
Here is Lever Bros. Vimms family—industrial, family, 
economy sizes and sampler. 4—Standard Brands Stams, 
Stan B and yeast tablets are similarly packaged in 
Sanitape. Note 3-tablet Stams units, each a day’s dose. 
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Coincident, too, with new discoveries in vitamins was the 
invention in 1933 by Gelatin Products Co., Detroit, of the 
rotary die injection method of producing gelatin capsules 
at high speed with content uniformity accurate to within one 
percent. This company’s method of producing capsules still 
remains unique in its field and no other process has been dis- 
covered for producing capsules with the same accuracy. 
This company now makes between 90 and 95% of all sealed 
gelatin capsules used for vitamins. It is working at capacity 
on military and civilian orders and can take little new business 
at this time. 

Because of this progress in the production of vitamins and 
the methods for putting them in capsules and also the in- 
creasing popular knowledge of vitamin therapy, the time was 
ripe during the thirties for aggressive companies to get a 
head start. 

The first multiple vitamin capsules were expensive. Mil- 
lions of dollars had been spent in research to develop them 
most people bought them on doctor’s advice—and vitamins 
could be sold for a good price. No expense was spared in 
packaging them with the proper protection to maintain their 
potencies or to give them a dress in keeping with the prestige 
of the firm producing them. 

The first real try for an over-the-counter market was 
made by Henry Sell when he startled the drug trade by 
packaging Vitamins Plus as a beauty aid. Vitamins Plus 
appeared in their now familiar hinge-lidded set-up box, done 
in buff and gold with each jewel-like capsule individually 
placed in a die-cut platform. This package for Vitamins 
Plus, now owned by Vick Chemical, continues as one of the 
leaders. 

During the thirties, Vi-syneral (U. S. Vitamin Corp.) put 
up its multiple vitamins in two different forms—one in syrup 
for infants, children and nursing mothers; the other in gela- 
tin capsules for adolescents and adults—dark capsules for 
vitamins and white for minerals. The company said in its 
advertising, ‘‘Notice especially the non-breakable containers 
and green colored package opening up like a slim, swanky 
cigarette case.” These unbreakable containers were among 
the first plastic vials used for this purpose and the same type 
of package is being used today. 

Other companies followed the leaders and the early trend 
apparently was often to over-package for all the traffic would 
bear. There were sleeve boxes with inner metal trays to 


3—Lambert Pharmacal’s Beams, another Sanitape pack- 
age, but product is in capsule form. 6—Norwich Phar- 
macal puts its multiple tablets in Sanitape, B complex 
in bottles and its One-a-Week vitamin A in set-up box 
with die-cut platform so that capsules fit in form of 
a letter “A.” This box replaces a former plastic con- 
tainer, 7—International Vitamin division, American 
Home Products Corp. uses special opaque cellophane on 
under-ply of Sanitape for its red Ol-Vitum tablets. 8— 
All Anacin vitamin products are called Benefax, but 
different colored packages identify the various kinds. 
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11—Wi 
9—McKesson and Robbins Bexel 
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in two-part capsules and also in thetic 
syrup cariie said to be to. in pow 
day’s leader in B complex sales. ampule 
This company’s multiple capsules, elixir ii 

Bax, are packaged in die-cut A and 
“punch board” and folding car- ‘eile fa 
ton. Inner flap on punch board moll 

helps to keep capsules in place. 

a glass | 
hold the capsules, all-plastic containers with molded bases ment of the cartons as well as by the colors of cellophane and mé 
and transparent lids. These over-extravagant containers selected for the Sanitape. Vimms, for example, uses blue pany s: 
were perhaps a casualty of war due to material and labor cellophane, which Lever Bros. say was selected in market tities s 
shortages, but more than likely they have gone forever from tests which determined blue had greatest consumer preference. tablets 
the vitamin field where the competitive feature of price for Another company which sells a red tablet wanted the red to glass b 
equal potencies is fast becoming the determining sales factor. show up to greater advantage than was possible with trans- chine, } 
Methods for putting vitamins into tablet form were the next parent cellophane alone. They did this by using an opaque with a 
big step which influenced the vitamin package. In three sheet of cellophane under the tablets and a transparent one An it 
years, this type of product as exemplified by Lever Bros. sealed over them, so that the red of the tablet shows through [| expens 
Vimms and Standard Brands Stams has marched right up brilliantly against the white background. sale to 
to a top place. The method of packaging used for these Another popular type of package for vitamin capsules is pellets 
products has become almost a pattern for not only a large a folding carton containing a “‘punch board” in which each cap- 28 pell 
number of producers of tablets but for makers of capsules as sule is placed individually by specially developed automatic more ¢ 
well. The popular package for this type of product is a flat machinery. Two die-cut pieces of this board when pinched § witha 
| folding carton, containing ‘“‘cards’”’ of cellophane in which together make it easy to dispense one capsule at a time from packet 
each tablet or capsule is heat-sealed in an individual pocket. its position in the die cutting. An inner flap helps to keep openin 
The user has only to tear off a strip containing his daily the tablets from falling out while one is being dispensed. time t 
dose. Each tablet is carefully protected from handling, There is an opportunity for the designer of interior packing, one hz 
sticking and breakage in its individual pocket. however, to improve the dispensing feature on all types of dispen 
This type of heat-sealed pack is called Sanitape or Sealtite die-cut capsule packages. If there is one thing the consumer | Vita 
and is made by the Ivers-Lee Co. of Newark, N. J., which doesn’t like, it is to have his “pills” spill out of the package [| protec 
does the complete packaging job on its patented equip- when he opens it to get one, yet no box maker has constructed [| are be 
ment on a custom basis. This company has facilities for a container of this type that will defy the laws of gravity. by air; 

heat-sealing 8,000,000 tablets or capsules a day and say they The Sanitape package has the advantage on this score since [J heat; 
are handling a large percentage of the vitamin tablet busi- each tablet or capsule is secured in its individual pocket until 9 soluble 
ness as well as a good part of the capsule business. the cellophane is torn. ) ture w 
Brand identity is maintained by design and color treat- From a cost standpoint, most vitamin distributors say that The 
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10—At left, Hoffman La Roche 12—A. 


Vitaminets — multiple tablets line o 


in bottles—also Sanitape sam- and « 
plers in set-up box and crimped bottle: 
folder. At right, an Upjohn ae u. 
family—all in bottles. Note is m 
two colors, yellow and brown, for green 
B complex capsules, Unicaps are Abbot 
yellow sealed gelatin capsules. carton 
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11—Winthrop Chemical packages 
for Betasynplex, its new syn- 
thetic B complex. For doctors 
in powder form in vacuum sealed 
ampules. Betasynplex tablets and 
elixir in glass. Winthrop’s Drisdol 
A and D liquid in bottles and cap- 
sule form in Sanitape. Polytaxin, 
a multivitamin, also in Sanitape. 


a glass bottle is about the least expensive way to pack vitamins 
and many of the ethical houses use mostly glass. One com- 
pany said that particularly to compete with the larger quan- 
tities sold under private brand names for family use—500 
tablets and upwards, there was no better container than a 
glass bottle. ‘You just fill it with an automatic filling ma- 
chine, put on the screw cap and you have complete protection 
with a minimum of packaging material and labor,”’ he said. 

An interesting new package that can be produced quite in- 
expensively is the one for Pluravit pellets packaged only for 
sale to industrial plants by Winthrop Chemical Corp. These 
pellets are put up in heat-sealed cellophane packets, 7, 14 or 
28 pellets to the packet. The same carton will hold one or 
more of these packets, each packet providing a war worker 
with a one, two or four-week supply of one pellet a day. The 
packets are heat-sealed at both ends, but in one end is an 
opening through which one pellet may be dispensed at a 
time by merely pushing it up through the opening with 
one hand. This provides a convenient sanitary, easy-to- 
dispense vest pocket or purse unit. 

Vitamins are a perishable product and the package must 
protect against air, heat, light, according to which vitamins 
are being packaged. Vitamin A is subject to deterioration 
by air; Bis affected by heat; C is affected by both light and 
heat; D is relatively stable. Since most vitamins are water- 
soluble, they are not harmed by moisture, but too much mois- 
ture will affect the tablet coating or make a capsule sticky. 

The capsule and the coating on a tablet are said to offer 
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12—Abbott Laboratories have wide 
line of vitamins in liquid, tablet 
and capsule form. Square-type 
bottles with plastic threaded caps 
are used for all. Trade identity 
is maintained by the use of 
greenish blue backgrounds and 
Abbott trademark on labels and 


cartons—also molded in caps. 
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considerable protection to the vitamins themselves. Some 
multiple vitamin pellets are so made that the various vitamins 
are arranged in them in layers and separated by, protective 
coatings between the layers, with the less stable vitamins 
placed in the center. 

One drug maker said, however, that no capsule and no 
container other than a hermetically sealed glass ampule will 
protect the potency of certain vitamins indefinitely. 

The possibility of a vacuum sealed metal can was suggested 
to him as a postwar packaging idea for vitamins. ‘I never 
thought of using one, but it certainly would give adequate 
protection from everything but heat,” he said. ‘It should 
make a very good container and should be tried. Even after 
it was opened by the user, the product should last at least 
a month until it was consumed.” 

Such vacuum protection has been given to certain prescrip- 
tion vitamins in glassed, sealed ampules used only by the 
physician for intravenous or subcutaneous injections. 

Another material that may find its way into the field of 
vitamin packaging after the war is metal foil. The new 
methods for heat-sealing foil should make it an excellent pro- 
tective material and it can be used on the Sanitape machinery. 

The trend in packaged vitamins is definitely toward the 
multiple vitamin and vitamin B complex. It is said these now 
account for about 30% and 26%, respectively, of total sales. 
The other 44% is divided between A and D concentrates, 
vitamin specialties and prescriptions. 

One criticism leveled at the vitamin business by the public 
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13 and 14~—Lederle’s Clipsules, 
place of former set-up box, are capsules with tips that 


now in cartons in 


may be clipped off so that liquid contents may be fed 
to babies. 15—A new package for sale to industrial 
plants only is Winthrop’s Pluravit. Pellets are put in 
heat-sealed cellophane packets with small opening at 
one end so that worker can dispense one at a time with- 
out handling. 16—This package of Halabex is put up 
by Harris Laboratories as a special mailer to physicians. 


Product information is printed directly on glass vials. 


is the confusing number of product names that are being 
used and nobody being able to tie them up with the companies 
which produce them. 

Some of this confusion could be ironed out by eliminating 
some of these confusing product names and concentrating on 
a family of packages under one trade name, but with label 
identity strikingly portrayed for each kind of vitamin. 

The Anacin Co. has done an outstanding job in this respect. 
Its three leading vitamin products—a multiple, a B complex 
and an A and D concentrate, are all called Benefax, and-all 
are packaged in both bottles and cartons containing die-cut 
platforms. Each has the same trademark identification, but 
each package is a different color, so that the consumer 
simply has to ask for the particular Benefax he uses by the 
color of the carton. Colors were selected for their high visi- 
bility as proved by actual tests. 

Vitamin products are going more and more into tablets and 
capsules, but the large drug house must maintain a line of 
liquid products in bottles to suit the preferences of all its 
consumers. For infants, there must be liquids or powders. 
Lederle’s Clipsules—a capsule with a projecting end that 
can be clipped off with a scissors—are offered to the mother 
who can either squeeze the liquid contained in the Clipsule 
into the baby’s mouth or into his food. This convenient 
package unit eliminates any spilling on the child’s clothing, 
waste or incorrect dosage. 

The two-part capsule, such as McKesson and Robbins 
Bexel—today’s leader in the vitamin B complex field—may 
be opened and the powdered contents emptied into a child’s 
food; it may be taken in this form if a person cannot swallow 
a capsule—although the product is designed to be taken as 
a capsule, of course. 

The designing of vitamin packages is a difficult package 
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problem because of the large number of market objectives in- 
volved. Vitamins today are sometimes sold as drugs, as 
foods, as beauty aids. A careful look at the packages gives 
some idea for what market a particular product is planned, 
but not always. The ethical drug house, for example, is 
often torn between the desire to treat the package in keeping 
with the ethical character of the house and at the same time to 
provide suitable display for over-the-counter sales. The 
objectives for such products as Vimms and Stams, on the 
other hand, are clear. They were definitely planned for over- 
the-counter, mass market distribution and selected after 
extensive consumer preference tests. 

The methods by which vitamins are distributed and the 
public’s reasons for using them are also determining factors 
in the design of the packages. 

Drug Topics reported distribution of sales of vitamin con- 
centrates at retail in 1942 as follows: 


Drug stores 77.6% 
Mail order houses 8.0% 
Department stores 6.9% 
Grocery and supermarkets 3.1% 
Variety stores 2.1% 
General stores and miscellaneous 2.3% 

Total 100.0% 


A. C. Neilson Co. findings, based on a consumer study 
in 1941, showing reasons for using vitamin concentrates. 





Physician 56% 
Considered necessary for children 24% 
Saw vitamins advertised 5% 
Bought on friend’s recommendation 7% 
Other reasons 8% 

Total 100% 


The packager of vitamins must take all these things into 
consideration, in addition to the policies of his firm and the 
current competitive aspects of the whole situation. 





vitamin and 


17—Sears Roebuck puts its mail order 


mineral tablets in Sanitape and set-up box with partitions. 


A great deal is being done to improve the attractiveness 
of vitamin package labels. This is not an easy problem since 
legal requirements demand much copy in small space. 

Food and Drug Administration specifies that labels must 
contain the following information: 


1. Dietary properties on which claims are based. 

2. Whether the recommended daily doses come up to the 
minimum vitamin requirement set by the FDA. 

3. If claims are based on a vitamin or mineral not yet 
established (i.e., recognized by FDA) as necessary to 
human nutrition, labels (Continued on page 146) 
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Form of product 





Type of package 





How taken 
Liquid Oral 
l—syrups 
2—elixirs adult preference 


3—special prescription formulae 


For infants, children, hospital use, etc., and 


Subcutaneous, intramuscular or intravenous 
injection—administered by physician 


Bottled—with metal or plastic threaded caps 
—usually housed in folding cartons 


Ampules—vacuum sealed 





Powders or crystals 





Subcutaneous, intramuscular or intravenous 
injection—administered in solution by 
physician 


Ampules—vacuum sealed 





Capsules—in variety of colors 
1—two-part hard capsule 
2—sealed gelatin capsule 


Oral 
For general consumer use 





Bottles—with metal or plastic threaded caps 

Plastic vials with threaded caps 

Set-up box with inner die-cut platform 

Cellophane Sanitape inside folding carton 

Die-cut “punch board” inside folding carton, 
set-up box or sleeve box 





Tablets 
Usually sugar coated for protec- 
tion, taste—made in variety of 
colors 





Oral 
For general consumer use 





Bottles—with metal or plastic threaded caps 
Cellophane Sanitape inside folding carton or 
set-up box 
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He packaging ingenuity enabled an upstart cigarette 
brand temporarily to dominate the Army market, is re- 
vealed for the first time in the official explanation of what has 
been known as The Great Chelsea Mystery. 

For months last year, millions of American service men 
found almost nothing but Chelsea cigarettes on the shelves 
of their Post Exchanges in England, in their field ration kits 
and in odd-looking tin'cans at Pacific outposts. Complaints 
from those who objected to being switched forcibly from their 
favorite brand began to flood back to this country. Adver- 
tising men were intrigued and the big-brand companies, each 
of whom spends millions yearly to nurture the American habit 
of brand addiction, were alarmed. 

Here was perhaps the most effective sampling of a new 
product ever achieved, in the richest possible market— 
10,000,000 active young men, many of them still in the 
formative stage of smoking habits. Many thousands who 
would not otherwise have thought of trying a new brand 
smoked Chelseas and inevitably many liked them. 

Unraveling of the mystery was started recently by Yank, 
the official Army weekly, and is completed by statements of 
the Quartermaster General’s office. There was no conspiracy 

‘on anybody’s part to make service men take Chelsea-or- 
nothing, and Larus & Brother Co., Inc., makers of Chelseas 
and Edgeworth, insist that, ‘“‘It was not our choice.”’ 

It was just that Larus was the first and sometimes the only 
company to meet a series of packaging problems posed by 
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1—Cigarettes in peanut cans? This was only one pack- 
aging trick that gave Chelseas several firsts with Army. 
Cigarettes had to be shortened 2 mm. to fit, but Chelsea 
packed 3,000,000 key-opening vacuum cans at left and 
5,000,000 more properly labeled at right, ahead of 
3—-Chelsea 
was first with special 4’s and 3’s for Rations K and C 


schedule. 2—Back of emergency pack. 


by improvising automatic machinery. 3—White wrap, 
upper left, was used at first, later changed to brown. 


the Army’s needs, while others slept at the switch. Further- 
more, the company, on its own initiative, developed pack- 
aging improvements which have now been made standard for 
the industry. 

All sales of cigarettes to the Army have been and are in 
open, competitive bidding, but— 


Chelsea was the first and only company willing and able 
to fill 6,269,000 vacuum peanut cans with cigarettes for an 
emergency Pacific shipment. 

It was first to develop, package and deliver cigarettes 
in 4’s to fit the Field Ration K package. 

It was first again when the Army called for cigarettes 
packaged by 3’s for the C Ration. 

It was first to develop a machine for high-speed packaging 
of both 3’s and 4’s. 

It was first to adopt a laminated-glassine inner wrap as 
effective as the foil it replaced. 

It was first to offer a waterproof 50-carton shipping pack, 
which is now Army specification. 

It was first to meet Army specifications for a Ration 
Accessory Kit, and to set up plants for custom-packaging 
these kits. 


Finally, Chelsea was one of the first two companies to 
comply with an Army request for price reduction on ciga- 
rettes—and that accounts for the way Chelseas piled up in 
England last summer while the big brands pondered whether 
to go along with the Army contention that, buying in carload 
lots, it should not have to pay the civilian market price for 
cigarettes. 

The peanut-can incident is especially interesting. Yank 
tells the story as disclosed by Col. L. C. Webster, officer in 
charge of the non-perishables section of the subsistence 
branch, Office of the Quartermaster General, Washington: 
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“Cigarettes had to be packed in tin to withstand long 
storage in the tropical climates of New Guinea and the 
Solomons. But tin was hard to get last year. 

“Through a stroke of luck, the Quartermaster’s office was 
able to lay its hands on 8,000,000 cans originally designed for 
Planter’s peanuts. But the size of the can did not quite fit 
the regular-sized cigarette, making it necessary to shorten 
each cigarette two millimeters under the standard length. 
This shortening, although barely perceptible to the eye, in- 
volved certain adjustments in the machinery of the cigarette 
companies. 

“The Quartermaster explained the problem and the 
necessity for rushing the cigarettes to the Pacific as soon as 
possible. Then it asked all companies for bids. Chelsea was 
the only company that responded to the emergency call. It 
volunteered to fill 2,000,000 cans, and these were delivered 
ahead of schedule and immediately shipped to fighting men 
it the Pacific. 

“When bids were requested a second time, both Chelsea 
and Raleigh responded, but Raleigh became involved with 
some WPB priorities on cans. So another shipment of 
Chelseas went to the Pacific.”’ 

Three million of the peanut cans were already lithographed 
around their circumference with the Planters label. Chelsea 
simply had some white paper labels printed up in a hurry, 
and pasted one around each can. They didn’t attempt to 
cover up the Planters label but left about an inch of it showing 
at the top, and explained on the back of their own label: 
“EMERGENCY PACK FOR OVERSEAS FORCES. 
This vacuum container has been used for cigarettes to save 
tin and to make sure your cigarettes arrive in good condition.” 
While these 3,000,000 cans were being packed, Chelsea 


4—Breakdown showing inner and outer wrap of pack. 
Inner wrap is special glassine laminated with amorphous 
wax, said to be more protective than foil and so constructed 
that it can be handled by foil-wrapping machine. Note 
“cup” shape of label paper. 5—Showing how special 3’s 
and 4’s fit in Ration K and C packages. Chelseas at first 
monopolized these packs because they were first to produce 
68-mm. cigarette. 6—While constructing machinery, 
Chelsea hand-packed 3’s and 4’s like this, ata loss. 7T— 
Machine developed by Chelsea engineers, first of its kind 
ever built, put 3 and 4 packs on a volume basis. First and 
second wrappings are applied automatically at high speed. 
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took on another 3,269,000 plain peanut cans and had them 
lithographed completely with their own white label. Thus, 
Chelsea packed and shipped 6,269,000 of the peanut cans 
before its competitors got started. 

It was found that each can would hold 75 cigarettes, packed 
vertically. But it was necessary to reduce the standard 
cigarette length of 70 millimeters to 68 millimeters. This 
involved a difficult adjustment of cigarette-making machinery 
which Larus’ engineers solved promptly. The cans were key- 
opening vacuum cans, of a size and style previously unknown 
to the cigarette-packing industry, but Larus obtained vacuum- 
packing machinery from one of the can companies, got it 
working smoothly—and, almost before their competitors 
could say ‘‘Chelsea cigarettes,” 470,175,000 Chelsea cigarettes 
were in the Army. 

Chelsea’s experience in producing the 68-millimeter 
cigarette came in handy when the Army decided to put three 
cigarettes in each C Ration. This is the food ration put up 
in a conventional, round, No. 2 size tin can and it was de- 
sirable to place the cigarettes horizontally across the top of 
the pack. Since the three cigarettes might be expected to 
last the soldier over a considerable period of time, it was neces- 
sary to have them wrapped protectively in a wrap equal to 
the ordinary civilian package of 20. 

This 3-pack was comparable to sample packages which 
many cigarette companies had distributed occasionally in 
prewar years. This pack had not included protective wrap- 
ping, and since there was no machinery in existence to handle 
a protective job, it was expected that the Army job would 
have to be done by hand. 

Quoting Yank, “The leading cigarette companies, up to 
their ears in other orders, found it practically impossible at 
one time to do the special trimming and special packaging.” 
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8—A close-up of the mechanism of the machine shown 
in fig. 7. 9—This machine handles the final cellophane 
10—Small packs for 
rations K and C are inspected as they leave the cello- 


wrapping of the 3 and 4 packages. 


phane machine before final packaging in a shipping unit. 


But Larus’ ingenious engineers already had solved the 
trimming problem, and they proceeded to mechanize the 
packaging. Out of odds and ends of machinery around their 
Richmond, Va., plant, they rigged up automatic packaging 
equipment that worked. 

Thus Chelseas were the first to produce an acceptable 
3-pack in volume, and for a time every C Ration that went 
out contained only Chelsea cigarettes. Similarly, when it was 
decided to put four cigarettes in each Ration K package, 
Chelsea was first on hand with a 4-pack, made up identically 
like the 3’s. Again, for a time Chelseas were the only ciga- 
rettes placed in many thousands of Ration K packs. 

Later Fleetwood and Twenty Grand—two more of the 
“small” brands—came in on the ration programs, and at 
present the six “big” brands also are participating and will 
eventually have proportional representation. Actually, the 
Quartermaster normally endeavors to buy 95% of cigarette 
supplies from among the six most popular brands, and only 
5 per cent from ‘‘all others.” 

The 3’s and 4’s are similar to civilian packages in that 
they involve three wrappings—a plain, inner protective 
paper, a “cup” of plain paper, open at the top, which bears 
the labeling, and a sealed overwrap of cellophane. Chelsea’s 
specially developed machine takes care of the first two wrap- 
pings, and the cellophane also is automatically applied. 

At about the time Chelsea was starting on the ration 
program, it became necessary for all cigarette makers to 
abandon the customary foil inner wrapping and adopt a 
substitute. Chelsea’s substitute is an interesting one, de- 
veloped to specifications by a supplier so that it may be 
handled on the same machinery which formerly handled foil. 
It consists of two sheets of 20-Ib.-basis glassine laminated with 
a special amorphous wax, producing a moisture barrier which, 
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in tests by the Larus company, is said to have proved better 
than the foil previously used. It can be given a gray color, 
similar to that of foil. 

The label wrap and the cellophane are conventional. 
Chelsea and all other manufacturers participating in the 
ration program are permitted to use their accustomed civilian 
label designs, wordings and colors, with the exception that a 
brown paper is now required for all items going into ration 
packages, for camouflage purposes. Chelsea thus was forced 
to shift from its customary white package to brown. The 
back label on all packages now identifies Larus & Brother as 
the manufacturer of Edgeworth pipe tobacco, an older 
prod ct more widely known among the troops. 

The “homemade” machinery now packages the 3’s and 
4's at the rate of 200,000 packages a day. While these ma- 
chines were being constructed in the Richmond plant, old 
cup machines were used temporarily to form the small cup 
package, and wooden jigs were devised so that these cups 
could be hand-packed. The company is said to have absorbed 
a loss of several thousand dollars during this hand-operation 
period. 

Machines also were developed in Larus’ own shops to count 
automatically the packs of 75, which were then hand-packed 











in the Planters peanut tins and automatically vacuum sealed. 
The entire order for 75’s was delivered two months ahead of 
schedule. 

With these problems solved, Chelsea took the lead in the 
development of a waterproof packing case sought by the 
Quartermaster. After tests, the company centered its 
attention upon X-Crepe (MODERN PACKAGING, March 
1944, p. 118), a heavy, kraft-and-asphalt laminated paper. 

The packing case, finally adopted by the Army as standard 
for export shipment of all tobacco products, is handled as 
follows on the conventional pack of cartons of cigarette 
20’s: Each carton of cigarettes is separately wrapped and 
sealed in 60-lb. wax-coated paper, and 50 cartons are placed 
in a corrugated carton and then in a bag of X-Crepe and 
pressure-sealed. The entire assembly is then overpacked in 
a container of wood or V-1 board and steel strapped. 

The air-tightness and moistureproofness of this pack is 
such that the delivery of tobacco products to any climate in 
factory-fresh condition is guaranteed—even if the shipping 
case is floated ashore. In testingat the Larus plant, the loaded 
shipping case was submerged in sea water for 48 hours, then 
removed and tumbled down six flights of concrete steps, and 
on opening the inner containers (Continued on page 146) 


11—Protective shipping unit originated by Chelsea, now, 
standard for Army. Fifty wax-wrapped cartons are placed 
in corrugated carton, then in bag of X-crepe, finally in 
V-1 carton which is sealed and steel strapped. 12— 
Loaded shipping case being removed from sea water after 
48-hour submersion test. 13—After being tumbled down 
six flights of concrete stairs, case is opened and 
cigarettes are found to be in perfect smoking condi- 


tion assuring factory-fresh tobacco in any climate. 


13 
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GREAT STAR | 


Cones of coffee 


More and more dehydrated foods are appearing on the retailers’ 
shelves every day. Each one presents a distinct packaging 
problem. A product as hygroscopic as dehydrated coffee, for 
example, would have been impossible to pack in paper a few 
years ago. Yet, here itis. In fact, here they are. 

The Great Star Soluble Coffee Co., New York, is distributing 
an instantly soluble coffee and a coffee extract combined with 
dextrine, maltose and dextrose, both products packaged in a 
heavily waxed, truncated paper cone. The closure is effected 
by overlapping and metal-tape sealing tor moisture-proofness. 

Twenty-four containers can be packed dove-tail in a shipping 
carton and breakage is completely eliminated. The possibilities 
for using bright color and design printed directly on the package 
also pleased the packager. 

The cones are filled on-a fully automatic machine adapted 
especially for the product. The efficiency of the package is 
demonstrated by the notice on the back which claims that 
Solcafe will keep in the paper container for eight weeks after it 
is opened and Great Star will keep for two weeks. 


Credit. Containers, American Sealcone Corp., New York 
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99") 00 Jo pure—in neu dress 


A recognition of the power of suggestive selling prompted the 
changes which improved the eye-appeal of the Ivory soap wrap 
recently. Large and medium sized bars of Ivory are still pack- 
aged in familiar blue and white, but with a new design that 
combines a white scalloped front panel carried over to the ends 
with simplified, more legible typography. In announcing the 
change, Proctor & Gamble officials point out that the more 
‘feminine’ touch in the scalloped treatment will strengthen 
Ivory’s position as a toilet bar as well as an all-purpose soap. 

An interesting point of the new package is the improvement 
made on the end tabs. Grocers usually stack soap end-out to 
save shelf space. It was felt that the former plain blue tab 
with white lettering lost all identity in a stack of this kind. The 
new broken-color end, however, combining blue and white with 
the name “Ivory” showing boldly in blue, makes a pleasing 
allover pattern which draws the eye to the product on the shelf. 

Personal Size is the new name for the former Guest Size. It 
too comes in a new dress. The completely feminine appearance 
of the wrap is designed to place this size entirely in the toilet 
soap field. The ivory-toned, quilted effect and the satiny looking 
blue bow both emphasize luxury. 
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Pocket Packets 


It is said that brushing alone does not remove all the decayed 
Particles from between the teeth. ‘‘Stim-u-Dents’’ were de- 


signed, therefore, to finish the job that the toothbrush leaves 
undone. 


Made of a soft, compressible, tropical wood, when moistened 
they are said to engage the surfaces of the tooth space area 
removing food particles from between the teeth. In addition, 
they massage and stimulate the gums. 

Twenty-five of these little stick-like implements are packaged 
in a die-cut foldover which has the appearance of the ordinary 
Pocket-match book. Complete instructions for the use of 
Stim-u-Dents are printed on the exterior of the foldover in blue. 
This particular packaging medium was selected because it seemed 
to be a convenient size for either pocket or purse. 

A small folder which carries the merchandising story of the 
Product to the consumer plus more explicit directions for addi- 
tional uses, is slipped into each packet. 

The retail price of 25 cents is for five of these small pocket 
Packets packaged together. This, according to the manu- 
facturer, is a six weeks’ supply. 


Credit: Foldover, Acme Carton & Die Cutting Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Oue-at-a-time 


Women, especially, seem to like this new one-at-a-time dispenser 
package for chewing gum. Although it has been on the market 
hardly a year, the Frank H. Fleer Corp. say they have received 
more favorable consumer comments than for any package they 
have ever distributed. 

The individual folding cartons, holding 12 pieces each, are 
made from a single die-cut piece of cardboard. A glance at 
the illustration of the flat will show that the die-cut has been 
so designed that gluing is necessary along one side only. The 
little square which becomes the dispenser opening is perforated 
and the closing tab which folds down over this square is provided 
with a slot to keep it in place when the box is closed. A dot 
indicates the place to press with the thumb and a gentle shake 
will bring one square of candy-coated gum popping out. 

A folding shipping carton which holds 20 of the individual 
boxes is die-cut in such a way that when the cover is turned 
back it becomes a display unit for counter use. 

These packages were devised to use non-critical materials 
but its success in the retail market has been so gratifying that 
it undoubtedly will be marked as a package with a future. 


Credit: Folding Carton, F. N. Burt Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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\ has been heard atout cork during the past four and a 
half years. With some 3,000 miles of perilous ocean be- 
tween the cork growing centers of the Western Mediter- 
ranean area and the processing plants of this country, the cork 
situation has been attentively watched since the outbreak of 
the present war. Due to the neutrality of Spain and Portu- 
gal, a limited supply of cork has come to the United States 
since September 1939. With General Eisenhower’s liberation 
of Algeria and the Mediterranean the four years of tension 
were eased somewhat, but the cork situation continues very 
unsettled and its use is still regulated by the WPB. This 
doubtful situation regarding the cork supplies has made indus- 
try realize the essentiality of this material to the national 
welfare. 

While cork imports were being threatened by the uncer- 
tainty of war interesting steps have been taken toward produc- 
ing at least a part of the required supply in this country. If 
this program for domestic growing of cork is developed to its 
fullest extent it means the country will have cork for essential 
purposes whenever imports of this important material are 
interrupted by war or any other factor. This project for 
home-grown cork is making encouraging progress and for the 
first time in the history of the country substantial plantings 
have been made annually for four successive years. Con- 
tinued plantings of the cork oak—as extensive as the domestic 
acorn crop will permit—will be made this year and in the suc- 
ceeding years. 


* Research Department, Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore. 
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Cork is the bark of the cork oak tree that grows mainly 
along the shores of the Western Mediterranean, being indige- 
nous to the climate and soil of this region. The cork oak is 
not a large tree. It may measure anywhere from 35 to 60 
feet. It has a perennial foliage, the leaves being quite similar 
in form to those of the holly tree. The tree usually lives for 
150 years although some cork oaks have been known to reach 
the age of 250 years. For normal peacetime manufacturing 
requirements approximately 160,000 tons of cork are imported 
annually. 

Available literature on cork maintains emphatically that 
good cork can be produced only in the Mediterranean area. 
These beliefs, however, were not accepted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who worked 40 years to establish the cork oak in this 
country as a commercial possibility. While representing the 
United States Government in France during 1787 he sent 
some cork acorns to William Drayton of “Magnolia” at 
Charleston, South Carolina, as “‘new objects of culture likely 
to succeed in the soil and climate of South Carolina.” No 
trees were obtained from these acorns but Jefferson continued 
to urge the planting of cork trees until his death almost 40 
years later. 

Some cork acorns were imported by the Patent Office in 
1858 and distributed in the southern states and California. 
A few trees grew from this planting. Again in 1880 acorns 
were obtained from Europe and planted in those sections 
where it appeared the cork oak would grow. This effort pro- 
duced only a few permanent trees because most of them were 
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lost through storms, neglect and other causes. However, 
sufficient cork trees survived to provide interest and acorns 
for the present determined nation-wide program for the home- 
grown product. 

Another who does not believe good cork can be grown only 
where the cork oak is native is Charles E. McManus, presi- 
dent, Crown Cork and Seal Co. While in California on a 
business trip some time ago Mr. McManus observed a number 
of the cork trees which have been growing there from the early 
plantings. Upon examining the outer bark he recognized the 
good quality and investigated further. Realizing the possi- 
bilities of a domestic supply of cork, Mr. McManus estab- 
lished a project to promote the growing of the trees for com- 
mercial production in this country. Under the project, 
Crown Cork and Seal Co. assumes the costs of collecting cork 
acorns, growing seedlings and distributing acorns and seed- 
lings among volunteer planters. After planting, the trees 
become the property of the planter. The cork planting 
program is a wholly philanthropic endeavor. 

A cooperative program was set up in California in which the 
Western Crown Cork and Seal Corp., the United States Forest 
Service, State Forestry Department and the Extension For- 
ester at the University of California worked together. With 
such united effort much progress has been made. More than 
100,000 small cork trees have been planted in California and 
the number distributed yearly is steadily increasing. Cork 
acorns are collected in November, December and January and 
shipped to designated nurseries. Then they are planted in 





5—Great cork oaks grow from little acorns like these. 
More than 4,000 Ib. of acorns are being planted in the 
South this year. 6—This 60-day-old cork seedling was 
grown in sandy soil. Note the vigorous root develop- 
ment. 7—Cork seedlings ready to be transplanted to 
permanent locations. 8—Thick bark is readily cut 
and stripped from the tree. Successive crops, at inter- 


vals of several years, grow progressively better in quality. 


tar-paper pots, about three inches across and 12 inches deep. 
When the cork tree is a year old, the seedling is planted in a 
permanent location without injury to the roots. More than 
3,000 mature cork oaks have been located in California. It 
is from these trees that most of the acorns for the McManus 
project are obtained. 

The cork has been removed from a number of the mature 
trees for testing purposes. Every year in selected sections 
certain trees are stripped and already more than ten tons of 
high grade cork have been obtained. Most of these trees had 
not been stripped previously, yet, excellent champagne 
stoppers have been cut from some of this virgin cork. 

The largest grove of trees in the United States is in Bid- 
well Park at Chico. Here more than 600 cork trees are 
thriving from a planting made in 1904 by the University of 
California. At the Napa State Hospital the largest individual 
cork oak in the country is growing. In every county from 
Humboldt to San Diego interesting samples of this valuable 
tree can be seen. Los Angeles county alone has over 1,000 
cork oaks. 

There are more than 40 cork oaks in Arizona. This state 
was included in the cork program soon after it was initiated. 
In and near Phoenix 20 cork trees are growing and others are 
scattered throughout various parts of the state. One large 
cork oak is growing on the Craig ranch near Superior at an 
elevation of more than 4,200 ft. This grand old tree was 
planted in 1879 and has thrived through many cold winters 
and hot summers. 
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9—A grove of cork oaks at Chico, Calif., after stripping. 


Trees don’t miss their bark, in fact they grow even better 
after periodic stripping. 10—Weighing-in cork bark at a 
California grocery. Farmers have a new cash crop which 
utilizes their waste land, requires but little care. They can 
be grown in many Southern states. 11—Homegrown cork 
ends up as bottle stoppers or as liners for crown caps like 


these, shown at the inspection stage in a Baltimore factory. 


A large nursery at Superior, where 50,000 cork seedlings are 
grown annually, has been put into operation recently. Local 
members of the United States Forest Service and other for- 
esters are cooperating in the distribution and planting of the 
cork seedlings. Already several thousand small trees are 
glowing about the state and large numbers will be planted in 
1944. Like most of California the climate of Arizona is well 
suited to the cork oak and the tree thrives in many parts of 
the state. 

Inspired by the early progress in California and Arizona, 
Mr. McManus decided in 1941 to extend the cork growing 
program to all states where the climate is favorable to cork 
growth. A survey of the cork possibilities in the South was 
as interesting as it was surprising. Large healthy cork trees 
were located in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. Smaller ones were found in Florida 
and Louisiana. The impressive part of this search was that 
numerous cork oaks, not just one, were located. Four cork 
trees were found in Virginia, five in North Carolina, sixteen in 
South Carolina, twenty in Georgia, five in Alabama, six in 
Louisiana and three in Florida. Furthermore, records show 
that other cork treeshave lived and grown to large size in every 
one of these states. In addition, the search found records of 
small cork oaks that formerly grew in Maryland and Texas. 

In order to include all states where the tree might grow in 
the planting program a study has been made of the soil, rain- 
fall and temperature conditions of the cork growing sections 
of Europe. The data obtained (Continued on page 142) 
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PLYWOOD'S PROSPECTS 


Wes plywood breaks into the war news with its exploits on 
the fighting fronts or just behind the lines, a promising 
future is predicted for it as a container for certain products 
after the war. 

This prediction might be based solely on the development 
of war-emergency containers by several plywood firms. 
However, a recent invention in manufacturing resin-bonded 
plywood tubing takes plywood’s packaging future out of the 
realm of optimistic prophecy and sets it securely in the hands 
of consumer-goods manufacturers. 

The new method, developed by John Henry Smith of Wm. 
L. Marshall, Ltd., New York, makes possible the mass pro- 
duction of a plywood tubing which is convolute-wound on 
conventional paper-tubing machinery. The process was the 
first step Mr. Smith took in the development of a high-test 
gas container requested by the WPB to replace metal con- 
tainers. Naturally, all present output is commandeered for 
war use, but the tubing has already stirred up considerable 
inquiry by firms looking for new postwar packaging forms. 
Its beauty, strength-to-weight ratio and easy mass production 
all make it a provocative medium. 

After studying some 50 existing methods for the manufac- 
ture of plywood containers, Mr. Smith concluded that they 
all entailed too much manual labor. What he wanted was a 
process that would make it possible to secure any desired 
strength or combination of strengths of the wood without 
necessitating new machinery or the addition of hand opera- 
tions. He finally achieved a method which involved winding 
the plywood veneer at right angles to a mandrel rather than 
spirally, as plywood tubing is made conventionally. 

It is well known that the maximum strength of a sheet of 
veneer is obtained by assembling successive plys so that the 
grain in one runs at right angles to that in the preceding and 
succeeding layers. Modern edge-gluing machines were al- 
ready in use for that purpose. The next step was to feed 
such a preassembled strip convolutely onto a heated mandrel. 
By making the length of every component panel equal to the 
circumference of the tube, each successive full wind around 
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the mandrel would have the grain running at a right angle to 
that of the layer above and below it. The most appropriate 
machine for winding the veneer was that employed in the 
manufacture of resin-impregnated paper tubing. 

The really big problem was how to get the proper initial 
tension when the veneer was first introduced onto the man- 
drel and yet prevent that tension from pulling the edge-glued 
panels apart. The solution was to let the veneer ride onto 
the mandrel as a passenger on a continuous strip of resin-im- 
pregnated paper. Several winds of the paper, which was ap- 
proximately the same width as the veneer strip, were first fed 
onto the mandrel to secure the necessary tension. The ve- 
neer was then introduced over the paper, the tension created in 
the paper achieving a tight initial wind for both layers. Once 
the veneer started winding, the pressure factor could be main- 
tained by the feeder and tension rolls of the machine. 

Since the heat in the mandrel activates the resin in the pa- 
per, this operation provides both the necessary initial pres- 
sure and the resin-bonding process. The extra winds of paper 
at the beginning of the roll and a few added at the end pro- 
tect it from injurious agents both without and within. The 
result is a steel-hard cylinder possessing the resilience of natu- 
ral wood plus lightness and excellent fatigue, impact, pressure 
and tension resistance. Right now, phenol formaldehyde is 
considered the best, all-round bonding agent. However, 
urea resin serves equally well for certain purposes and after 
the war cold-setting bonding agents will be available. 

The new process may be important in lowering costs of 
tubular plywood containers to a competitive level, but even if 
they remain more expensive than metal or wood, they will 
have at least two fields of use, already demonstrated—one 
functional, one decorative. 

Functionally, the great possibilities are in shipping and 
storing explosives, oil, rubber and chemical products which 
have a corrosive reaction on metal. Plywood, coated and 
impregnated with one of the more inert plastics, makes one of 
the most neutral materials known. It makes a strong con- 
tainer which can be re-used many times, 


1— Possible designs in plywood tubing for 
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9—Zebrawood and marquetry for luxury products in re-use 
containers. 3—Small model of convolutely wound con- 
tainer for high-test gas. 4—Army’s metal-lined powder 
box is light, small, strong and safe. 5—‘Round-square,” 
one of the variations possible in shape. 6—Hinged 
candy box might be used for plants or trailing vines. 


Decoratively, some striking effects can be achieved with a 
single exterior ply of exotic wood, such as zebrawood, or mar- 
quetry. For luxury items, it will allow unusual packaging 
effects, and here again the re-use possibility will be important 
—this time from the standpoint of the consumer, who could be 
invited to use the package decoratively as a vase or jar. 

One of the outstanding war uses of a plywood container is 
the metal-lined plywood gunpowder box adopted by the 
Army. This box, made of paper-thin sheets of non-critical 
alloy steel permanently bonded to plywood, replaced the 
copper-and-tin-lined lumber box formerly used. It proved 
to be one-third lighter in weight, yet far stronger and safer. 
In addition, it has one-third less bulk while holding the same 
amount of powder as the earlier box. 

Postwar possibility as a shipping container is demonstrated 
by the gasoline container which Mr. Smith developed for 
WPB. More expensive at this stage than the usual steel 
drum, the plywood cylinder may ‘‘pay back”’ the difference in 
the long run since it is sufficiently lighter than steel to make 
quite a difference in the freight rates over a long.re-use pe- 
tiod. It is weatherproof, leakproof and doesn’t suffer the 
fatigue common to metal. Oil and rubber companies are 
considering it for postwar use. Stressing its insensitivity to 
volatile materials and its ability to take rough handling, Mr. 
Smith particularly recommends its use for explosives. 

As a package for cosmetics, for candy, for all consumer 
products, plywood tubing must definitely be thought of in 
terms of its lasting decorative qualities. The intrinsic utility 
of the container itself, after the product has been used, must 
be kept in mind. To quote Smith, ‘as a throw-away, we 
don’t belong.” 

Plywood tubing most certainly has beauty and allows scope 
for the imagination of the designer. It can be produced in all 
the attractive exotic woods—figured mahogany, primavera, 
ebony, zebrawood, teak, avodire, satinwood, rosewood and 


PHOTOS 2 & 5, COURTESY WILLIAM L. MARSHALL, LTD. 
PHOTO 4, COURTESY U.S. PLYWOOD CORP. 




































PHOTO 7, COURTESY PLYMOLD CORP. 
PHOTO 9, COURTESY U.S. PLYWOOD CORP, 


others. The eye-catching surfaces of these woods are ob- 
tained in this way: After the tube has been built up by the 
necessary number of winds, the paper is given a few winds 
alone around the veneer. The paper is then buffed off, giving 
the cylinder outside precision and baring the lovely wood 
grains. 

Outside diameters of the tube range from !/» in. to 24 in. 
Walls can be any desired thickness. Types of tubes can be 
worked out to answer any given technical problem. For 
instance, where a tube requiring high compression strengthand 
impact is required, the grains of the veneer strips will be fed 
continuously at right angles onto the mandrel. The all-pur- 
pose tube will get the alternate right-angle wind; i.e., one 
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7—Army’s __ telescope-carrying 
case offers ideas for packaging, 
8— Ball on top of perfume pack. 
age can be removed and tube 
inverted for use as vase. 9— 
Molded tubes can be made from 
2 to 16 in. in diameter. Plastic 
impregnated plywood, molded 
under heat, forms virtually a 
solid plastic 10— 
insect 
spray would resist corrosive 
action of _ the 


structure. 
Plywood cylinder for 


insecticide, 


wind with the wood grain at right angles to the mandrel, the 
next parallel to it, and so alternately to the desired thickness, 
The forty-five degree angle, or tortional tube, would be the 
answer where the container might be subject to much twisting. 

Shapes, too, can vary. If forms of the cylinder do not 
satisfy, there are at present two other tube shapes and there 
probably will be more after the war. These shapes are the 
“rounded square’’—a square shape whose corners are curved 
within the limits of what the veneer will take in bending; 
and a curved-corner triangle—both of these forms suggesting 
many packaging possibilities. Naturally, the tubes can be 
opened up and hinged, threaded, flared, or mounted on bases. 

To suggest decorative packaging uses for plywood tubing 
one has merely to glance along the variegated counters of a 
department store. The cosmetic counter would bring to mind 
a trio of cologne, bath salts and talc, boxed in different-sized 
columns of satinwood and placed on a base. When emptied of 
their contents, the three containers might serve as three mov- 
able parts of a decorative unit of modern vases for flowers. 

Farther along cosmetic row, manicure sets call up visions of 
a marquetry cylinder hinged in halves, the bottles upright on 
one side, the nail utensils on the other; or powder containers 
convertible to re-use for powder or jewel boxes; or stationery 
sold in attractive desk-baskets. 

In many cases, tops of plastic or of metal may be used, as 
well as combinations of woods or of wood-and-glass. 

Inquiries on the new tubing addressed to the Marshall com- 
pany so far suggest other uses. A soap manufacturer is 
interested in a new form of packaging; thermos bottle and 
flashlight concerns would like to work out new casings; 4 
cosmetic house wants packages for cream and powder; a 
manufacturer of insecticide wants a new sprayer-package; 4 
paint concern wants drums; a sporting-goods house would 
like to develop a golf bag. 

Although this new method of tube manufacture has pointed 
up the potentialities of plywood as a container, the strides 
made by other plywood manufacturers along this line should 
not be overlooked. U.S. Plywood, for instance, turned out 
parts for the Army gunpowder box described above. 

They also make a tubing which in the past has been 
expensive because of the time consumed in getting suffi- 
cient heat through the various (Continued on page 148) 
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IS EVERYONE CONSERVING PAPER? 


lhe answer is short and to the point—NO! 
of shortage of paper and paperboard 
grows more and more acute. Extreme mea- 
sures must be resorted to, in order to compen- 
sate for shortages that cannot be relieved, prin- 
cipally because of the manpower situation. 
Voluntary cooperation hasn’t accomplished 
enough. Allocation of paperboard for con- 
tainers went into effect April 1, although that 
field from the start made a natural target for 
restrictive orders. In point of bulk as well as 
method of production and consumption, it was 
easy to make a quick showing of conservation 
in the packaging field. 

Perhaps it hasn’t been quite so easy for other 
users to put through conservation measures. 
It is noticeable, however, that many news- 
papers now have fewer pages and fewer edi- 
tions, and practically all magazines are taking 
the medicine. Even some of the government 
bureaus are beginning to show they know 
there’s a shortage. The “handouts” and re- 
leases for some time have been mineographed 
on both sides, and of course you have noticed 
that you're only getting half as big a war bond 
as you formerly did. A lot of official letters, 
however, are still written and sent with a sense- 
less extra carbon attached. 

But there is one class of paper users that 
apparently doesn’t care whether there’s a 
shortage or not. In our morning mail, the 


_ day this was written, were four copies of an 


elaborate and attractive booklet on golf and 
country clubs, sent out by a management con- 
cern. 

Your own mail, every day, is bringing you 
advertising pieces that—to put it mildly— 
you could very easily do without. How many 
useless tons of it are circulated it is impossible 
even to guess. 

This must not be interpreted as a condemna- 
tion of direct mail advertising or commercial 
printing. Our organization, and the writer 


personally, have been consistent advocates, 
producers and users of those forms of business 
presentation for too many years to be accused 
of any such attitude. Nor should it be as- 
sumed that all users of these media are so 
thoughtless, even though there are a few who 
seem to proceed on the selfish basis of telling 
their own story in the usual manner, regardless 
of how much precious materials they use. On 
the other hand, we know of many house organs, 
long-standing and important sales messengers 
for vital products and services, that have been 
reduced in size, format and frequency of issue. 
And in passing, let us pay tribute to the splen- 
did work of the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee in showing direct mail users how to con- 
serve and still maintain advertising effective- 
ness. 

They have, and rightly, pointed out that 
“presentations as usual’ not only place a 
terrific load on an overworked postal system, 
but are quite likely to arouse antagonism and 
resentment instead of good will on the part of 
the recipient, partly because of selection of silly 
subject matter, partly because of inexcusable 
waste of materials and partly because the ad- 
vertisers can’t possibly deliver the goods any- 
way. 

How can this wastage be curbed? It’s too 
easy for the wilful violator to offend, even in the 
face of government restrictive orders that rely 
on patriotic cooperation and voluntary action. 
One step that would help: Write to those 
offenders who clutter up your mail and suggest 
that they tone down their material to a point 
more in keeping with the times. Perhaps 
your pressure will accomplish what their good 
taste won’t. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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Boxed 


in 
pictures 


A West Coast tool maker 





provides a modern model of 


good industrial packaging 


~ was a time, not so long ago, when the manufacturer of 
industrial products thought of the principles of good packag- 
ing—if he thought of them at all—as something of interest to 
the makers of soap, toothpaste and breakfast food, but surely 
not to him. 

He would concede that it was advisable to provide protec- 
tion for his product from his factory to the user, but conveni- 
ence, economy and appeal were words outside his lexicon. 

This attitude was rapidly disappearing before the war and 
wartime military specifications have spurred the awakening. 
Despite difficulties, a few excellent new industrial packages 
are appearing now and indications are that they are forerun- 
ners of an important postwar trend. 

The package illustrated here is one that any retailer would 
be glad to have on his shelves. Yet this package is one that 
will never appear in a retail store. It goes directly from the 
producer to another manufacturer who is the consumer of the 
product and its good looks are only incidental to its functions 
of convenience, economy and protection—all incorporated in 
a box which is a perfect example of the highly regarded new 
photographic visual, ‘“‘how to use”’ technique. 

The problem was to package, practically, economically and 
with a minimum use of critical materials a line of 13 hole-cut- 
ting and facing tools. These tools, manufactured by the Rob- 
ert H. Clark Co. of Los Angeles, were designed to cut holes 
of any diameter from °/s in. to 5 in. in or through almost any 
material such as boiler plate, stainless steel, aluminum, 
plastics and other problem materials up to 1 in. in thick- 
ness. They weigh from | Ib. to 5!/2 tbs. each. Shank sizes 
vary in style and length while the precision ground, high 
speed, tool-steel bits must be protected from any damage while 
in transit. 

Costing from $10 to $30, the tools are sold to manufacturing 
plants throughout the nation and to various depots or bases of 
the Army, Navy and Air Corps. They are ordered through 
purchasing departments and handled by shopmen, mechanics, 
foremen and superintendents. There is no display problem in 
the strictly consumer sense of retail packaging, but quick and 
easy identification is necessary as well as a foolproof, easily 
handled container of sufficient strength to carry tke sharp-bit- 
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1—Four surfaces of setup boxes are covered with photo- 


graphs identifying tool within and demonstrating use of 
this and related tools; one end-panel identifies maker 
and provides for stick-on label in red giving inventory 
Wood base and collar hold tool 
which rests in hole; red label tells user to remove base, 


holder. 


and stockroom data. 


fasten it to tool-crib shelf as permanent 


ted tools safely to their ultimate destination without damage. 

Tools such as these present a number of difficulties in 
packaging. They are heavy, somewhat awkward in form, 
with precision ground blades which require protection. 
must be held firmly in place, unable to twist or slip. Wartime 
shortages of certain materials and of manpower obviously add 
complications. 

The container which was finally developed is a wartime 
package that is not just a substitute; neither does it use any 
critical materials. It is planned as the standard container 
for the tools and performs its packaging functions, plus re-use, 
in as nearly perfect a manner as is possible. 

The many questions which arose demanded the exactly 
correct solution in each case. First, the tools had to be car- 
ried from the factory to consumer plants all over North Amer- 
ica safely and without delay. Obviously, a sturdy package 


was the first necessity, one which would support the weight of |) 


the tools under any conditions of transportation handling. 

Next, protection had to be provided against damage to the 
sharpened bits while in transit and storage. This meant de- 
veloping some method of tying down the tool within the con- 
tainer so that it would not slide back and forth and possibly 
pound its way out of the box. 

Third, because it is a new tool, it was thought advisable to 
acquaint shop men with its potentialities and possibilities by 
the use of photographs of actual diversified operations. Suit- 
able tool and size identification also had to be planned to cover 
the full range of cutters. 

And finally, re-use of the package has also been achieved, 
providing a practical and convenient method for storing the 
tool and protecting its blades when not in use. 
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9—Economy is effected in 
this packaging method by 
standardizing on four sizes 
of boxes which, with certain 
adjustments, will accommo- 
date all 13 tools in the manu- 
Crib blocks 


are the same for any tool 


facturer’s line. 


in any given size of box. 


The previous package consisted simply of a heavy chip- 
board telescope box, tight-wrapped in kraft with space al- 
lowed on the ends of the box for rubber stamp identification. 
The tools themselves were wrapped in oiled paper, then rolled 
in corrugated and stuffed into the boxes. This was not only 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of efficiency, but was im- 
practical and unattractive. After the tool was removed from 
the box there was no place for it in the toolcrib. Until a spe- 
cial place had been prepared, it could only be left lying on its 
points on the bench. 

The new box is also a full telescope of heavy chipboard, but 
covered with a special wrap printed in an all-over photo- 
graphic pattern of illustrations depicting a variety of uses and 
operations for different size tools. The top of the box is en- 
tirely occupied by a photograph or photographs of the tool it- 
self and one end is used for company identification with suffi- 
cient space left for style, size and expansion limits. Printed in 
one color, black on white paper, this wrap makes a sensible, 
smart-looking, attractive box out of an otherwise ordinary 


3—Another development is set of nine tools in wooden box with base which is a permanent holder. 


of three adjustable hole 


cutters developed for military use fits tool-bench drawers of mobile units. 


flak 


seot* 
saree Tet 


container. Its color pattern is such that grease from the 
hands of the men in the shop will not mar its appearance. At 
the same time it gives mechanics, formen, production and 
purchasing executives some idea of the possibilities of the 
tool and others in the line. Thus, at one stroke, is achieved 
ready identification, easy recognition and “how to use’’ right 
on the box. 

Labels having a special adhesive have been prepared to de- 
note each style and size. Both to attract attention and to add 
a bright spot of color to the package, the labels are printed in 
red and affixed on the end of the box in the space provided for 
them. As a matter of simplification they are all of uniform 
size, yet fit all boxes. 

To hold the cutters securely in the box, a square wooden 
block was designed with a hole in the center to accommodate 
the pilot. The blocks are varnished to prevent them from 
becoming stained with oil. These holders, which support the 
tool in a vertical position, are planned to be used as crib 
blocks after the package itself has (Continued on page 150) 
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Women wear 


30,000,000 yards 
ol bags 


()": day in 1927 the sales manager of a flour mill in St. 
Louis, discouraged because low prices seemed to be the 
only argument his prospective customers would listen to, de- 
cided to make a study of the merchandising methods used by 
other packagers of foods. He was amazed to discover how 
the improvement of appearance, convenience and after-use 
utility of packages had enabled many food manufacturers to 
create a demand for their products which could hurdle the 
price obstacle. 

The fancy tin box for Christmas cake, tumblers for cheese 
and jelly, the bathroom bottle for hand lotion were among 
the packaging ideas from which he learned his lesson. 

He knew that from the time cotton goods first had been em- 
ployed to package flour the emptied bags had been re-used 
by a large percentage of the women who bought them. He 
knew too that use of these bags for clothing purposes was 
something which no woman would admit. He decided that 
if he could make the bags more attractive at the point of sale 
and at the same time remove the prejudice against admitted 
re-use of the goods.in the bag, especially for clothing, he 
might be able to forget his price problems for a while. 

Thus was born a packaging idea that continues to gain 
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1—Feed bags printed with 
allover patterns are sold in 
quantity formaking children’s 
clothing. 2—Printed bags 
compare favorably in price 
Trade identity 
is usually provided by a re. 


with others. 


movable paper label or ink 


which can b2 washed out 


momentum—not so much in the industry where it originated, 
flour milling, as in the closely allied commercial feed-mixing 
industry. 

This sales manager decided to merchandise a brand of flour 
which he named ‘Gingham Girl” in a bag made from high 
quality gingham, as good as any that could be obtained in a 
dry goods store, and to furnish, with each sack of flour, in- 
structions about how to use the gingham for a number of pur- 
poses. He even enclosed a slip in the bag telling users that 
he would furnish free patterns supplied by a well known pat- 
tern publisher, if they would send him a postcard making such 
a request. He made arrangements with the publisher to 
have special patterns designed to allow for this type of rela- 
tively small piece of material. 

Although the idea greatly increased this particular mill’s 
sales of flour, such packaging was not accepted widely by the 
flour milling industry. Established brands of flour, such as 
Gold Medal, Pillsbury’s Best, etc., could not be packaged in 
this manner without losing some of their identity. There was 
danger that the pattern of the gingham used, rather than the 
familiar trademark, might become the criterion by which 
flour was bought. The St. Louis mill which originated 
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“Gingham Girl” has since been sold and closed down as a 
flour mill but the buyer continues to market “Gingham Girl” 
flour made in another mill. Other flour mills have somewhat 
begrudgingly adopted similar brands marketed in bags made 
from dress-print cottons. 

Although brands are printed directly over the design on 
some of these bags in a dark ink which is easily removed by 
washing, the more common method of branding these bags 
is to paste on a paper label printed with the brand name. 

For nearly 10 years the dress goods bag made relatively 
little splash in the field of packaging until about eight or nine 
years ago when several commercial feed mixers, selling poul- 
try and livestock feeds, decided almost simultaneously, to 
market their products in bags from dress prints. Their ag- 
gressiveness was not so placidly received by their competitors 
as had been the case in the flour milling industry and before 
long feed mills all over the country were experimenting with 
the idea. 

Initially the Southwest (Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas) 
gave the most enthusiastic welcome to these bags but gradu- 
ally their fame spread to such a normally conservative section 
as New England. Today, were it not for the war and the re- 
sultant shortage of dyes which restricts the yardage of these 
goods available to bag manufacturers, it is likely that hardly a 
feed mill in the country would be able to resist marketing at 
least some of its production in these bags. 

The amount of printed goods used for this purpose is prob- 
ably around 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 yards annually and it 
could easily be twice as much if bag manufacturers could ob- 
tain as much of these materials as they could sell. 

The phenomenal success attained by this package in the 
feed field, compared with the somewhat lukewarm reception 
given it by the flour milling industry, is only partly explained 
by the already mentioned fear of loss of brand identity. 
Another contributing factor is that a flour bag is a compara- 
tively.small piece of goods (26 in. by 26 in. for 25 Ibs. or 30 in. 
by 34 in. for 50 lbs.). A feed bag is usually made from a piece 
of cotton 39 in. wide and at least 46 in. long. Consequently 
making full use of feed bags for clothing purposes is much 
easier than salvaging dress-print flour bags. The dress-print 
feed bag also won greater acceptance because a premium for 
the dress goods bag, over the plain bag, was not as high as it 
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3—Fashion shows of clothing 
made from the bags arouse in- 
terest among women. Some 
Packers have gone so far as 
to provide a pattern service. 
4—Contests offering cash 
Prizes have been held by feed 
mixers to find the most at- 


tractive uses for feed bags. 


was in the case of the flour bag. The originator of the ‘‘Ging- 
ham Girl’’ brand, for example, had used a higher priced piece 
of cotton goods than normally is used for flour bags. Thus 
it not only became necessary to get a premium for the 
printing of the pattern on the bag but also for the difference: 
in, the quality of the goods. This premium ran to between 
50% and 60% of the purchase price of the bags. On the 
other hand the feed mixers had the same quality of cotton 
they had always used printéd with dress-goods designs so 
that the premium for these bags worked out to only 20% to 
25% and was less of an obstacle to the spread of the idea. 

The feed industry is one of today’s largest user of bags, if 
volume of goods consumed rather than number of units, is 
considered. Consequently the number of yards of goods 
printed with dress designs has risen to impressive figures, even 
though probably less than 10% to 15% of the bags used by 
the industry were the relatively expensive dress prints. 
Generally speaking, the filled dress goods bag commands a 
premium of 5 cents over the plain bag. This does not deter 
farmers’ wives from paying $2.55, for example, for a dress- 
goods bag of poultry feed in comparison with $2.50 for a plain 
bag of feed. 

Buyers of feed have shown great ingenuity in using these 
materials. Contests have been held by feed mixers with cash - 
prizes for the most attractive articles made from the bags. 
Entries numbering in the thousands have been received in 
such contests. The articles range from rag dolls to evening 
dresses, from children’s sun suits to house coats, from cloth 
covered brick door stops to pot holders. In fact, the list com- 
prises anything that could be made from cloth and probably 
a little more! 

Retail dealers in feed report that this trend has had its dis- 
advantages. These principally center about the patterns 
(designs) used in printing the bags. Buyers of feed become 
extremely fastidious and will often insist on having the bag at 
the bottom of the stack because of the particular pattern with 
which it is printed. This results in increased handling of 
stock. Customers also will shop from feed store to feed store - 
for patterns on the bags rather than the quality of feed in the 
bag. Dealers report, however, this is an advantage because 
to obtain enough yardage of a particular pattern to make a 
dress the shopper usually buys (Continued on page 144) 
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1—Sponsored by the Pal 
Blade Co. to further an 
internal ‘‘Good Neighbor’”’ 
policy, this ‘‘Shopper’s 
Code” card is. easel- 
mounted and printed in 
two colors. It is de- 
signed to assist retailers 
who are plagued by cus- 
tomers unwilling to allow 
for any merchandise or 
service shortcomings. Dis- 
play, Chopp Printing 
Specialties, Inc., New 
York. 


3—Keeping fit for war work is 
again emphasized by a new Alka- 
Seltzer window display. The bril- 
liantly colored litho of an attractive 
war worker, brisk after a day on 


the production line ties in with the - 


suggested use of Alka-Seltzer for 
aches and pains which cut down 
efficiency. Side cutouts give the 
impression of stacks of the product 
without tying up any actual mer- 
chandise. Display, Forbes Litho- 
graph Co., Boston. 
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2—A display unit which, in 
these days of manpower 
shortage, is not only attrac- 
tive but is also a complete 
dispensing unit in itself, is 
news. This display which 
carries a representative sup- 


‘ply of every size of Anacin 


package is just that. The 
rear view shows how con- 
veniently it is arranged so 
thatthe druggist can serve 
a customer without fumbling 
in drawers for the required 
size. The whole display 
comes complete with con- 
tents in a chipboard sleeve. 
Display, American Color 
Type Co., Chicago. 
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4—An 18K gold shaving bowl which retails at $1,875.00 plus 
tax seems a bit on the luxurious side in these times and, The 
House for Men, Inc., does not expect it to become a best seller. 
In a display, however, it is intended as a symbol of quality for 
“His” toiletries and to attract attention to its plastic replica 
complete with shaving cream which retails for $1.50. Plastic 
bowl, Van Norman Molding Co., Chicago. 


5—Kate Smith’s recipe booklet ‘“‘How to Bake by 
the Ration Book,” is featured in General Foods 
Corp.’s spring display for Swans Down cake flour 
and Calumet Baking Powder. The varicolored, 
one-piece cutout is scored so that when the bottom 
flap is turned under there are two indented spaces 
in which to insert the actual packages. The weight 
of the packages holds the display erect. Design, 
Frank Gianninoto, Inc., New York. Display, 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘6—Specially mounted, full-color reproductions of 13 
of the 101 paintings in the Abbott Laboratories 
Navy collection have been assembled to make an 
institutional window display. A blue taffeta drape 
is background for these excellent examples of visual 
war reporting. An instruction sheet suggests five 
different ways to show the paintings for windows 
from six to 12 ft. wide. A simple revision of the 
copy card adapts the displays for use in various 
cities. Display, Magill-Weinsheimer, Chicago. 





Feather-light, virtually unbreakable, 
these rigid aluminum containers will be 
available for foods and drugs after the 


war. They can be hermetically sealed. 


New rigid containers of aluminum 


A thin-walled, rigid aluminum container, capable of hermetic 
sealing when necessary, has been developed by packaging 
engineers for the use of the food and pkarmaceutical indus- 
tries. At present the entire production cf these containers is 
earmarked for military use. However, samples were shown at 
the Packaging Exposition in Chicago and it is expected that 
they will find many applications in post-war packaging fields. 
Various types of rigid ‘aluminum containers have been 
used for many years. These have included cans for tuna and 
sardines, as well as large capacity kegs for beer and chemical 
products. The new thin-walled container is intended pri- 
marily for small package products such as dehydrated soups 
and vegetable juices, cheese and condiments. It will also be 
useful for pharmaceuticals in powder, pellet and liquid form. 
Hermetically sealed covers and special interior coatings will 
be available when needed for additional protection of the 
product or container. In such a container, items of this 
nature will be safe for an indefinite period, it is claimed. 
One of the chief advantages of this style of package is the 
saving in weight it affords. For example, a thin-walled 
aluminum container of two-ounce capacity weighs only a 
fifth of an ounce. A pound of aluminum could be made into 
eighty: such containers holding sufficient dehydrated fruit 
or vegetable juice to make seven and a half gallons (60 
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pounds) of the fluid product. This combination of dehy- 
drated foodstuffs and light weight containers is expected to 
reduce shipping costs greatly after the war. The fact that the 
container is virtually unbreakable is another advantage. 

These containers are made by impact extrusion, utilizing a 
high purity aluminum alloy. They can be produced with a 
crimped on cover, or with threaded necks, suitable for use 
with metal or plastic caps. By means of a boss or rivet shank 
formed at the time of extrusion, a method is provided for 
fastening a perforated disc to the top of the containers, con- 
verting it into a shaker container. In this form it will serve 
for pepper, spices and certain pharmaceutical products. 

A double-crimped hermetic seal is used when the contents 
require an air-tight package. Sealed containers made in this 
manner will withstand sterilization temperatures and a high 
degree of internal pressure. They are also impervious to the 
passage of gases, making them useful for surgical dressings. 

It is expected that the principal demand will be for con- 
tainers with diameters of from one to two inches and lengths 
from two to eight inches. Enameled and lithographed 
decoration, as well as paper labels, can be applied in the usual 
manner. For display purposes and to save space on dealers’ 
shelves, the containers are designed to permit stacking. 


Credit: Containers, Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
selects the FA for 


DEHYDRATED FOOD 
WRAPPING 


Serving the Armed Forces and Lend-lease, the Auto- 





Ordnance Corporation requires wrapping which will 


protect its dehydrated foods on their long journeys to 





many parts of the globe, as well as under all climatic 











conditions. 





Our well-known and widely used FA models have 
been selected for this important job. These machines 
produce the tight and dependable seal required, using a 
special laminated moisture-proof wrapping material. 
They are quickly adjustable for the wide range of pack- 
age sizes used. And they have SPEED—the vital factor 





in winning the war and in serving the urgent needs of 


civilian populations. 


If you require wrapping machines for war or Act now on 
essential civilian supplies, call on us. Post-war Packaging 


Now is the time to plan your improve- 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY ments and replacements for post-war 


manufacturing. We'll be glad to study 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts this subject with you. Months of costly 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES rORONTO delay may thus be avoided. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Technical aspects 
In coating 
Impervious papers 


by Robert Gordon* 


|": increased demand for protective coatings as applied to 
packaging materials has brought to the front definite 
problems which have always existed heretofore but which 
were never given too much detailed consideration. 

Progress, both from the point of technical development as 
well as from the point of public acceptance, is essentially a 
slow process. Even though science has created new possi- 
bilities, public acceptance has been slow in taking full ad- 
vantage of their potential usefulness. In many cases the 
public demand for a development has thrown the wheels of 
science into high gear only to have them forced back again into 
low gear or reverse by the slowness of the public to accept 
the very developments it originally demanded. 

Since the forces of science have proved to be great, it stands 
to reason that such paradoxes, although retarding, cannot 
stop its progress completely. There are many examples of 
such conditions existing, and the backlog of technical in- 
formation obtained through this research has lain dormant, 
because the public was not ready for it. Now it has suddenly 
been removed from the shelves. The war, through its demand 
for everything and anything which will help shorten the war, 
provided an excellent opportunity to put into practical use 
that information which was only tried in the laboratory. 

For those who have been associated with packaging it is 
not too difficult to recall the slow progress that protective 
coatings made in this particular field. In the following dis- 
cussion we mean to point out some definite angles which must 
be taken into consideration before a good protective paper 
can be manufactured. 

Let us view a horizontal sheet of paper with the top repre- 
sented by line AB, and the bottom of the sheet represented by 
a line A’B’ as shown in position no.1, Diagram no. 1. In this 


* Gordon-Lacey Chemical Products Co. Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 
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1— Shows effect of folding on the coating. 2—The three 
components of coated stock are indicated by A, B and C. 


position both lines are of equal length. When they are 
creased or folded sharply along a line equidistant from two 
ends they will meet at a line 90 deg. from their original posi- 
tion, as shown by position no. 2, Diagram no. 1. 

The line AB which may be considered as the coating, must 
increase in length in order to take up position no. 2 and be- 
comes longer than the line A’B’ which may be considered as 
the paper and which was originally of the same length... 

This change of length has a definite bearing on the im- 
perviousness of the coating. In the first place the greatest 
amount of stretch takes place at the fold. As a consequence 
the protective film becomes thinner at the fold and will have 
a tendency to be weak there. If the coating is not elastic 
enough it will not be able to withstand the stretch, and as a 
result it will break and allow penetration. If the side of the 
paper which is coated should break during the folding a greater 
degree of elasticity of the coating is required since now it has 
to stretch across the gap caused by the break in the stock 
also. The fragments of the paper breaking away from the 
body of the stock, exert a force against the coating which 
may be too great for the stretched portion of the film to with- 
stand, causing ruptures along the fold line. 

If we concern ourselves at this (Continued on page 148) 
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Tipper temperature control of vent-hole fillers 


by David W. Choate* 


i” recent change to 20-80 solder (20% tin, 80% lead) for 
sealing the vent hole cans used for evaporated milk has 
intensified the interest in automatic control of the solder tem- 
perature. When tin was plentiful the usual practice was to 
employ a.combination of 40% tin and 60% lead. The need 
for conserving this strategic metal has lead to a limitation 
order on the allowable percentage of tin. Not only does the 
current 20-80 combination have a higher melting point, but 
the plastic range is reduced by about two-thirds. The in- 
creased advantage of automatic control of the solder tempera- 
ture is due not only to the fact that higher temperatures are 
required to make the new alloy flow, but especially because 
20-80 solder cannot be permitted to vary over as wide a range 














of temperature while being applied. Temperature must now 
be maintained within +15 or 20 deg. (30 to 40 deg. over- 
all) instead of within +60 deg. (120 deg. F. over-all) as 
in the past. The problem has been met so successfully that 
at least one large packer plans to continue using 20-80 solder 
even after tin is once more plentiful and after all Government 


restrictions on its use have been rescinded. y np.) Sey : 
1—A view of an indicating pyrometer controller which 


Ev 
* Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa; identifies temperature and effects control of the operation. 
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BURNER HOLES PULLEY TERMINAL CONNECTIONS FOR CONNECTING 


THERMOCOUPLE THERMOCOUPLE EXTENSION LEAD WIRE 


TO THERMOCOUPLE 





INSTALLATION OF PENCIL-TYPE THERMOCOUPLE IN TIPPER 
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29 and 3—Diagrams. 4—Tipper assembly showing ther- 


mocouple head. 5—Automatic can filling machine showing 





pyrometer controller for controlling tipper temperature. 








Evaporated milk, unlike other canned goods, is packed in 
cans which have the top and bottom attached by solder before 
they are filled, a small vent-hole being left in the top for this 
purpose. After the milk is injected this hole is closed by a 
small drop of solder. The filling and sealing is entirely auto- 
matic at a rate of 170 to 190 cans per minute. The solder is 
)) fed from reels to a cone-shaped ‘tipper’ which rotates in the 

hole and, at the same time, travels a short distance laterally 
with the can itissealing. This tipper is heated by a gas flame 
applied at the top of the rotating cone, and conducts its heat 
to the solder fed automatically from the reels. 

It is important that the solder temperature be kept within 
reasonably close limits. If too cold an imperfect seal is 
secured and the can must be patched by hand; if too hot an 

} excess of solder is applied and a pellet may fall into the can. 
If discovered the can is rejected and the milk re-processed. 
If not discovered and rejected by the packer, the pellet may 
be discovered by the consumer. Although tests indicate that 
solder is non-toxic when taken internally, law suits have been 
threatened and there may have some cases of damage to 
dental bridgework. In any event, a large proportion of 
evaporated milk is used by infants so solder pellets are un- 
desirable. In addition, solder applied too hot is an economic 
waste to the nation and the packer. 

In 1942, a quantity of 1,900 long tons of tin was —_ to 
solder tin cans, including seams and ‘“‘floated ends,” but ex- 
clusive of the tin used for plating, compared to 3,500 tons used 
for all kinds of collapsible tubes. The tin to be salvaged from 
tooth paste and shaving cream tubes was considered so essen- 
tial that an old tube was required in exchange, as everyone 
knows, until substitutes were generally available by March 
1944, 

The amount of solder used to seal the vent-hole in a single 
can is very small, varying from 0.003 to 0.007 oz. per can. 
When this difference is multiplied by the many millions of 
cans packed in a year by one machine, however, the saving to 
the packer becomes a respectable sum and amounts to as 
much as $2,500 a year. It has been the experience of the 
Borden Co. that when the tipper temperature was automati- 
cally controlled and the filling (Continued on page 150) 
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QUESTIONS and, 








This consultation service on packaging subjects is at your com- 
mand. Simply address your questions to Technical Editor, Modern 
Packaging, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Your name or 
other identification will not appear with any published answer. 


Plasticizer effects wet strength 


QUESTION: In connection with our work on frozen food 
packages, we have been examining a great many types of wet 
strength papers. We have noticed that the more highly plasti- 
cized materials have less wet strength than the same paper with- 
out the additional plasticizer. Can you tell us whether this is a 
typical occurrence, and what is the reason for this effect? 


ANSWER: Apparently, the effect of plasticizer in reducing 
the wet strength of papers is common to all types, with the 
exception of vegetable parchment. In some cases this re- 
duction in strength can be so great that the paper can be 
considered as having no usable wet strength. Wet strength 
is obtained in many cases by the addition of water-insoluble 
resins added in sufficient quantity to form a bond at the 
intersections of the cellulose fibres. Unplasticized sheets of 
this type have good wet strength because the adhesion of 
the resin to the fibre remains strong; however, when large 
quantities of plasticizers are added, there is a lubrication of 
the fibres and apparently a reduction in the adhesive bond 
between the fibre and the resin. This allows the fibre to slip 
when the paper is wet and, therefore, the wet strength is 
reduced. This reduction of strength with added ‘plasticizer 
is not as severe in the case of parchment because the parch- 
mentization process develops wet strength properties in a 
cellulose structure by dissolving the outer surface of the fibre, 
and forming a new compound which adheres the fibres. In 
this case, there is not a definite interface between the water- 
proof adhering material and the fibre itself, and, therefore, 
the plasticizer cannot lubricate the fibres or soften the bond 
to cause a reduction in wet strength. 


100% Relative humidity too high for tests 


QUESTION: I have noticed that your answers to questions 
about proper testing conditions for dry products usually refer to a 
humidity of 90% and am wondering why it would not be easier 
and quicker to test containers under 100% relative humidity. 


ANSWER: 100% humidity would be entirely satisfactory for 
the accelerated storage of water-proof packages such as wax- 
dipped cartons, or certain plastic films heat-sealed to form the 
package. However, this humidity is too high for evaluating 
packages which normally go through the usual storage and 
retail channels. The majority of such packages are not made 
of water-proof materials or are not sealed sufficiently well to 
be water-proof, and the result is that extremely high humidi- 
ties or contact with liquid water would soften adhesive, cause 
mold, discoloration and spoilage of the product very quickly. 
This occurs because cellulose and many other water-sensitive 
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materials undergo severe swelling and distortion when humidi- 
ties approach 100% and, of course, at 100% there would be 
some liquid water present. This softens and swells the cellu- 
lose or water-sensitive adhesives, etc. 100% relative humid- 
ity would not be comparable to anything ever encountered in 
the usual channels of trade or storage and, therefore, would 
not provide any basis of comparison. Such a testing level 
would be useful as a water-proof test or for simulating outdoor 
exposure under jungle conditions, which might be encountered 
by some of the materials going to the armed services. 


Glassine needs plasticity 


QUESTION: My company is packaging a small unit of 
salted nuts in a single wall glassine bag. In the last few months, 
we have had many complaints of this bag breaking with subse- 
quent loss of goods, etc. Can you suggest any possible cure for 
thts problem? - 


ANSWER: Glassine paper depends upon the moisture within 
the sheet for its plasticity and general durability in handling. 
If this moisture content is kept at normal levels, about 6%, 
your packages will probably go through the usual handling 
without failure. However, during the winter months, when 
artificial heat is being used indoors, the relative humidity of 
the atmosphere is very low and may go down as low as 10% 
depending on outside temperature if no humidification of the 
air is used. Under these circumstances, the glassine begins 
to lose some of its moisture and becomes brittle and loses its 
durability. This effect is probably exaggerated in your case 
since the toasted and salted nuts have some hygroscopic 
action which helps to dry out the glassine on the inside of the 
package. This same effect would also be noticeable in un- 
coated cellophane packages. It also happens to coated 
cellophane, but in this case the rate of moisture loss is much 
slower, and, therefore, it takes a great deal longer for the 
stock to become embrittled. I suggest that you try to obtain 
a glassine with added plasticizer which prevents the drying- 
out action and should give you sufficient plasticity in your 
bag to prevent this breakage. 


No liners for cartons with pouring spouts 


QUESTION: Can you tell me how to use a waxed paper liner 
or bag in a folding carton with a side opening pouring spoul? 


ANSWER: No one has yet succeeded in producing com- 
mercially a satisfactory lined carton with a pouring spout. 
Free-flowing products that can be handled by the spout 
tend to work into the space between the liner and the carton 
after the package has been used (Continued on page 146) 
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hat are the latest package developments to meet mili- 
What are the best methods of attaining 
water-vaporproof seals.? What are the most indestructible 
shipping boxes? 

A search for the answers to such questions was the serious 
business of the 10,000 visitors at the exhibits and 2,000 con- 
ference listeners who swarmed Chicago’s Palmer House, 
March 28 to 31 for the fourteenth annual AMA Packaging 
Conference and Exposition. 

How to package war goods was the impelling reason for 
this largest attendance in history. The continued significance 
of packaging in the war program was further evidenced by the 
number of company presidents and top executives seen among 
the crowds of this year’s convention. 

The exposition rolled up a total of 92 exhibitors, the largest 
number ever on record. Twenty-two of these were new ex- 
hibitors this year, many of them makers of ordnance wraps, 
silica gel and other materials that have been developed for 
war packaging. 

Army and Navy officers and Government officials attended 
in considerable numbers and the Army-Navy section of the 
exhibit hall was a meeting place for these groups for many 
special conferences. 


tary specs? 


Planning for postwar was also evident in the conferences 
and in the exhibits, although this was still secondary to the 
main problem and that is to ‘‘pack it right for the fight.” 

Credit for the success of the convention goes to Joseph 
Givner, head of the AMA Packaging division, for his work 


in surveying the membership to determine the subjects 
which would be of greatest interest; to Alvin E. Dodd, presi- 
dent of the AMA, for his efforts in making this year’s con- 
ference possible; to Henry Howlett, who had charge of con- 
ference program arrangements, and to Sol Poliak in charge of 
exhibits. 

On the following pages are abstracts of the proceedings. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Chairman: JOSEPH GIVNER, Merchandising Executive, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York, and Vice-President, AMA Pack- 
aging Division. 

The conference was opened by Alvin E. Dodd, presi- 
dent of the AMA, who welcomed the delegates to the confer- 
ence and introduced Mr. Givner. 

Mr. Givner told how the program for the conference had 
been planned by sending a questionnaire to all the members 
asking what they would like to hear. From the answers, the 
packaging council and exhibitors committee, with the help of 
the AMA staff, wrapped these requests up in a package with 
the hope that in this “package’”” members would find some- 
thing helpful to take away. 


The Future of Quick-Frozen and Dehydrated Foods: M. A. 
WILLIAMSON, Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
and Publisher, Food Industries. 

All foods for human consumption are processed in one form 
or another. 


The fresh fruits and vegetables offered for sale 
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are, in many cases, given more processing steps in prepara- 
tion for the market than are found in the preparation of the 
same items for canning, freezing, drying, dehydrating or some 
other form of preserving. We are going to concentrate our at- 
tention on just two food processing methods whose refine- 
ments, resulting from applied food technology, now promise 
better things for postwar and are today contributing mightily 
in our all-out global war effort. I am referring to freezing 
and dehydration. 

Literally millions of dollars have been and are still being 
spent in research and development work on quick-frozen food 
products and other millions are being spent in promoting these 
products to all of us as consumers. 

In 1938 the total was slightly over 169,000,000 Ibs. while in 
1943, it passed the 960,000,000 lbs. mark. Comparing 1942 
and 1943 we see increases in vegetables from 236,000,000 Ibs. 
to 345,000,000 Ibs.; fruits from 103,000,000 Ibs. to 146,000,000 
lbs.; sharp frozen and cold packed (in bulk for use by canners, 
preservers, bakers, ice cream producers, etc.) from 238,000,000 
Ibs. to 259,000,000 Ibs.; fish, 72,000,000 to 87,000,000 Ibs. ; 
poultry, 73,000,000 Ibs. to 108,000,000 Ibs.; meat 9,000,000 
Ibs. to 13,000,000 Ibs. Whole precooked, quick-frozen foods 
jumped from 516,000 Ibs. in 1942 to some 6,950,000 Ibs. in 
1943. These figures do not include some 500,000,000 Ibs. of 
frozen foods in some 4,600 locker plants, nor meat, poultry, 
eggs or fish frozen in bulk for storage purposes only. 

The rapid growth, accelerated by today’s conditions, give 
clear indications that further advances will be made with 
1944 showing somewhere between 25 and 30% increase over 
1943. The most significant single development in this par- 
ticular field is to be found in the precooked frozen food com- 
binations now appearing. 

Dehydrated foods, in contrast to dried foods, are those from 
which all but 5% or less of the original moisture has been 
driven out with the maximum retention of color, flavor, 
aroma and nutritive qualities. Dehydrated foods as such 
have been used and have a high acceptance dating back over 
a long period of time. Some well known products are in every 
sense dehydrated foods and among these can be mentioned 
dry prepared cereals, crackers, pretzels, cake mixes, biscuit 
mixes, pancake and waffle flours. 

The present-day concept of dehydrated foods is centered, 
however, on such items as vegetables, meats, fowl, milk, eggs 
and fruit, treated as new developments by a somewhat poorly 
informed public press. Drying and dehydration are not new, 
but today’s needs, in the face of shortages of metal contain- 
ers, ships and added need of greater quantities of foods in dis- 
tant places caused re-emphasis on the value of dehydration. 

During World War I a somewhat comparable situation 
arose and food processors were urged to dehydrate a wide 
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Left to right: Joseph Giv- 
ner, R. H. Macy & Co, 
head AMA Packaging Di- 
vision, Tuesday morning 
chairman; H. A. Wolsdorf, 
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variety of products. Lack of technical knowledge (food engi- 
neers) and skill forced many of the firms to resort to minor 
variations of drying with little or no apparent thought toward 
preparatory steps—actual dehydration (or drying) and subse- 
quent conditions of storage and ultimate use. The net result 
was a terrible product—often unfit for human consumption. 

The urgency of today’s conditions has focused attention 
on dehydration to bring into quantity production a host of 
dehydrated foods of high quality in every respect. 

Thanks to the food technologist or food engineer, order is 
coming out of the earlier chaotic condition of the industry 
due to the pressure of turning out even a passably acceptable 
product in prodigious quantities. In vegetables alone the in- 
dustry has grown, in a little over a year and a half, from 18 
plants producing some 20,000,000 Ibs. (dry wt.) to 133 plants 
producing over 200,000,000 Ibs. (dry wt.). Corresponding in- 
creases in fruit, meat, egg and milk production are recorded. 

Only a trickle of dehydrated foods, as considered here, has 
reached the consuming public today. The largest volume 
going out is dehydrated soups. In 1943 some 112,000,000 
Ibs. (dry wt.) of soups were produced and of this, something 
over 50,000,000 Ibs. went into civilian channels. 

So great has the demand for speed and quantity been that 
it is only natural that some mistakes have been made and 
poor quality products produced and shipped. The problems 
of selection of proper varieties of products to be dehydrated— 
proper preparation, processing, packaging and preparation for 
eating are all being worked on simultaneously. 

The National Dehydrators Assn., made up of some 1200 
members representing a goodly portion of the production 
capacity of the field, have pledged themselves to a research 
and development program that clearly indicates their desire 
and intention of staying in business for some time to come. 
These researches include every phase of the business from 
selecting and growing suitable products to processing, pack- 
aging and distribution methods. Among the more recent 
reports of progress is one from Dr. James C. Moyer of Cornell 
University based on work he has been doing under a grant 
from the nutritional foundation at the Geneva experimental 
station. Dr. Moyer has this to say: “The future of the in- 
dustry will be dependent upon the production of high quality 
dehydrated foods. In this connection it might be well to 
indicate what constitutes an acceptable postwar dehydrated 
food. In general the product should fill the following speci- 
fications: 


1. After cooking, the product should be equivalent to or 
better than canned foods of the same kind, In other 
words, it should be as good or better in flavor, aroma, 
color, texture and nutritive value. 
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2, Product should be stable. It should retain its color, 
aroma, flavor, texture and vitamin content for at least 
three months and preferably longer on the grocery or 
kitchen shelves. 

3. Itshould be possible to refresh and cook the dehydrated 
product in substantially the same time as the same 
kind of fresh food. 

4. It should be packed in attractive, convenient packages 
which will best preserve palatability and vitamins.”’ 


Clarence Birdseye of Frosted Foods fame has this to say 
after listening to Dr. Moyer: ‘‘Perhaps I might be the last 
one to be expected to be enthusiastic about the future of de- 
hydration in the postwar world. However, I am completely 
confident that in the years to come, I don’t mean next year, 
but five, ten or fifteen years from now, dehydration will be 
one of the two or three, if not the largest, branches of the 
perishable food industries. 

“To accomplish that, however, we must not make de- 
hydrated foods to be merely as good or a little better than 
canned foods. We must make a whole line of dehydrated 
foods of many kinds—perhaps a line of a hundred different 
products which are not only as good as canned foods, but 
which are very much better than any canned foods made to- 
day—which are better than any except the very freshest of 
fresh vegetables of choice varieties and which are as good as 
any frozen foods and very much lower priced than any of 
those three kinds of preserved foods.” 

It is at least apparent to me that we will always have a 
‘fresh’? food market with us, both in and out of season. 
We will always have a canning industry, but a changed one 
because of the influence and progress of other branches of the 
field. We will see an increasing market for quick-frozen foods 
both in individual items as well as combinations in precooked 
forms. Because of the higher costs of refrigerated transporta- 
tion, wholesaling and retailing the trend will be more toward 
the quality-market. 

We will see an increasing market for dehydrated foods. 
For the individual consumer, the trend will be in the direction 
of combinations rather than individual products. Packages 
will be small, too, for convenience. 

For institutions, where storage, preparation costs and con- 
venience are major items, bulk items, including individual 
vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, etc., will find an increasing 
market. Likewise combinations such as soups, stews, hash, 
baked beans, etc., will increase in volume use. 

Perhaps the greatest appeal of dehydrated foods in the 
future will be the matter of price. While initial processing 
costs will remain on a parity with other methods of preserva- 
tion, the lowered costs of packaging, transportation and dis- 
tributive handling are bound to result in lower prices. 


The Organization and Operation of a Package Develop- 
ment Department: Frep A. NUESSLE, Chairman, Packaging 
Committee, Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

During wartime, many companies have had to present 
their products in any packaging material at hand and some 
companies have used this period as an opportunity to cheapen 
their package. When the time comes for reconversion every 
company must be ready to scoop the market. 

For this reason, current interest is being focussed now by 
forward-looking companies on proper procedure for the 
organization of package development departments. 

To determine what procedure is now customary, Henry 
Howlett of the AMA recently sent questionnaires to a group 
of leading companies. The results of these replies were pub- 


lished in an article in the March 1944 issue of MODERN 
PACKAGING. This discussion is based in a large part on the 
findings of that study. 

A company may have a complete packaging department 
or it may have a packaging committee. All branches of the 
company should be represented cooperatively in this effort, 
no matter in what way it is organized—production, sales, 
advertising, purchasing, shipping, etc. 

The head of the packaging development department is 
usually the packaging engineer. He should be preferably a 
college graduate with some experience in all phases of the 
company’s business and with a knowledge both of production 
and design. He must know how to cooperate and get co- 
operation from all other members of the department. 

Under him are the technicians. After the war, these young 
men must be selected from college graduates for their special 
training, aptitudes and preferences for such work. 

A training program should be instituted for the members 
of this department. This should include: 

1. An indoctrination course, allowing members of the 
packaging departments to spend a specified period of time in 
the various departments of the company, such as advertising, 
sales, purchasing, shipping, etc. It is valuable for such 
trainees to remain a short time outside the production de- 
partment to get the feel of other phases of the business. 

2. Field trips to the plants of suppliers of packaging 
materials to make contacts and to gain knowledge of the 
performance and construction of such materials. 

3. Visits to companies with similar packaging problems. 

4. Attendance at packaging meetings and trade associa- 
tions, such as meetings of the type we are attending today, 
meetings of the Packaging Institute, the Technical Assn. of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, etc. 

5. Selected reading—such as the PACKAGING CATALOG, 
MODERN PACKAGING, Packaging Parade and other publica- 
tions in the packaging field. 

Like a new automobile, the packaging development de- 
partment should be broken in slowly and given time to get 
into good operating condition. 

Chief points that the packaging development department 
must consider are: (1) selection of materials; (2) performance 
of the package; (3) machinery necessary to produce it; (4) 
ease with which the package may be handled on the produc- 
tion line; (5) consumer appeal of the package; (6) legal re- 
quirements to be complied with. One man may be assigned 
to the selection of material; the production man to a study 
of the performance and construction of the package and how 
it can be handled on the machines; another man preferably 
from the advertising department to study the consumer angle 
and legal requirements for copy that goes on the package. 

No one man can work alone. Daily meetings should be 
held to review progress. 

The idea for a new package usually originates when the 
sales department sends in a request for a new product. The 
department must specify what the product is to be, the form 
in which it is sold, the market for which it is planned. 

The laboratory technicians must make laboratory tests to 
determine performance and construction of the packaging 
materials to be selected. Protection of any product until it 
reaches the consumer is a primary factor and material sup- 
pliers should be called into conference. Correlation of sup- 
pliers’ and users’ tests will determine the best materials. 

When the final dummy is complete, a conference should be 
held for all to review it and make criticisms and suggestions. 
Oftentimes, the men who must produce a package can offer 
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many valuable suggestions which the sales force and designers 
may not have thought of. Many agency-designed packages, 
for this reason, have been unsuccessful from a production 
standpoint. Usually a package designed within a company 
measures up better on all counts than one designed outside. 

When all members of the packaging development depart- 
ment have come to an agreement on the package it should be 
sent to the vice-president. 

Then the package is ready for a consumer test to determine 
sales appeal and durability during shelf life. If any changes 
are required after these tests, these must be made and the 
package reapproved. After this procedure, the package is 
ready for production. 

Specifications must be written and blueprints of these 
specs given to purchasing, accounting, production, shipping 
and other departments so that all materials, phases of con- 
struction, production-line performance may be checked. 

Questionnaires are sent to distributors and dealers to find 
out how the packages are received. 

Success of an entire project depends on cooperation. 
Every member of the committee or the department must 
have an open mind, be on the lookout for new materials 
and machinery that will do the job better. 

For the small company, which cannot have a separate 
packaging department, the packaging committee is perhaps 
the answer. The chairman of this committee must be the 
smoothing-out man to see that all members work in harmony. 
A great deal depends upon how he handles himself. The 
technician on this committee must be responsible for the tests 
and specs. One of the company’s major executives should be 
on it to give council. Members of all other departments must 
be represented: engineering, production, experimental 
laboratory, sales, methods, purchasing and shipping. The 
committee teams together. The committee may seem cum- 
bersome, but it need not be if the right man is at the head. 

At the end of the session, both speakers were kept busy 
for more than half an hour answering questions sent to the 
platform. The pace of these questions was indicative of the 
kind of package planning that is going on right now for the 
postwar in nearly every company with an eye to the future. 
The questions on types of containers, sizes of packages, 
number of low-temperature locker plants, retail store frozen- 
food cabinets showed further the eagerness to prepare now. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Packaging and Packing for the Armed Forces 


Chairman: HeNRy A. Wotpsorr, Chairman, Container 
Coordinating Committee, WPB, Washington, D. C. 


Members of the panel were: 

Lt. CoL. FREDERICK F. BERLINGER, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Compr. Boyp R. Lewis, Officer in Charge, Containers 
Section, Field Operations Branch, Stock Division, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Major R. A. Scumipt, Container Office, Production Engi- 
neering Section, Army Air Force, Matériel Center, Wright 
Field, Ohio. 

Major MALcoL”M J. ODELL, Chief, Packing and Packaging 
Section, Conservation Branch, Resources and Production Divi- 
ston, Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. (j.G.) W. S. HassLer, Executive Officer in Charge, 
Containers Section, Field Operations Branch, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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The panel opened with the showing of a moving picture 
depicting war scenes abroad, in order to present the hazards 
through which shipments must move in order to reach the 
front lines where the goods are used. Following the picture, 
Chairman Woldsdorf introduced Lt. Comdr. Lewis: 

Lr. Compr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Yes, 
we have some unfinished business. Not only do the United 
States Army and Navy have unfinished business, but you 
gentlemen here, our partners, have the same obligation as 
we have to finish this unfinished business. My hat is off to 
you. I didn’t think it was possible that my country, and the 
manufacturers of my country, could produce as many types 
of material, in such quantities, and with such precision, as 
they have done. I did not realize this until I actually wit- 
nessed the flow of materials to the Southwest Pacific. 

In a moment, you will see a motion picture of packaging con- 
ditions in the South and Southwest Pacific. 

Both the Army and the Navy are doing a good job. You 
will see pictures of various ports in the South and Southwest 
Pacific. Some of them are well equipped with handling facili- 
ties. Some of them are not. A lot of the work has to be done 
by men’s backs. Packages and containers that normally 
would carry their contents in this country, under peace-time 
conditions, just won’t stand up down there. Our packaging 
and packing must be better and stronger, and above all the 
containers must be correctly built. 

One of the greatest hazards in that area to material is 
moisture. 

In many of the defense bases, there are no suitable ware- 
houses, therefore you must package the material so that 
under any conditions they will reach the men who use them. 

When I returned to the United States, I found, much to 
my surprise, that the Army and Navy realized the hazards, 
and had done something about it. I also found that industry 
had cooperated to its fullest extent. I found that industry 
merely asked, “‘What do you want us to do?” and if they 
were told, and told properly, they did just that. But I 
did find that the dissemination of information was a big job. 
It is hard for us to tell you, all of you, just exactly what we 
want you todo. The volume is so great that we are going to 
have to leave to you, our partners, part of the job. So 
as you appreciate our various problems, as you see them here 
on the screen, and hear them from the various officers, take 
back to your plants the idea that even if you are not told just 
how to do it, investigate and find out what you think should 
be done, and then do the best you can. 

General Vandergrift, who commanded the Marines at 
Guadalcanal, made this statement: ‘‘The success of an entire 
campaign may depend on supplies being given the necessary 
protection for safe delivery.” 

That is your job, as well as ours. You have done a grand 
job so far, but we both can do a better one. 

CHAIRMAN WoxsporF: During August and September, 
1943, acting under orders of the Navy, Lieutenant C. S. 
McIntyre, and Mr. Philip P. Kennedy, Office of Procurement 
and also the Navy representative on the Co-Ordinating Com- 
mittee, made a careful examination of the conditions of all 
kinds of packages on islands in the Southwest Pacific. They 
made many observations, reporting some on photographs and 
some on the motion picture film which has been referred to 
by Commander Lewis. 

(Film—Adequate Packing and Packaging.) 

CHAIRMAN Wo sporF: Wherever possible, the efforts of 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces are being co-ordinated to 
establish uniform specifications, and uniform practices for 
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packaging and packing. Proceeding with the questions: 

“It is possible to conserve packing material by increasing 
the number of units packed in a box. Why is this not being 
done by the Armed Services?” 

Lt. CoL. BERLINGER: I think the movie that you have 
just seen will answer that question. There are two basic 
objectives in the packing of military supplies. First and fore- 
most is to have these supplies packed so they can be readily 
handled by one man. 

Secondly, the unit of issue should govern the number of 
items in a container. For example, if twenty of a specific 
supply are issued to a thousand men, it would not be satis- 
factory to pack 200 of these units in one container. 

Lt. HASSLER: Originally, on general supplies, we specified 
a maximum weight of about 250 pounds. This was reduced 
from 250 to 200 pounds, and recently we cut the weight to 
150, for the same reason as explained by Colonel Berlinger. 

Major Scumipt: In the Army Air Forces, we believe 
that the number of units per unit package in a good number of 
instances is excessive. As rapidly as possible, we intend to 
reflect those unit quantities back in the manufacturer’s 
packaging procedure. 

Major ODELL: In general, I would say that we always 
endeavor to pack the largest number of individual items 
in a package that is practical. 

“Will Method 1-A Packaging be accepted by Army Air 
Forces?”’ 

Major Scumipt: After months of consideration at Wright 
Field, and at Headquarters Air Service Command, we have 
finally gotten the Air Service Command and the Matériel 
Command together, to operate under the amendment 2 to 
A. & P. 13 Specification, covering the 1-A method. Our Engi- 
neering Division, within a very short time, should release a 
completely revised A. & P. 13, to reflect not only Method 

1-A, as being practiced in the Ordnance, but also a Method 
1-B, which involves the cellulose technique for packaging. 

CHAIRMAN WotsporF: “Does U. S. Specification No. 
100-14 supersede outstanding specification for packaging of 
individual supplies?”’ 

Major ODELL: The first page of Specifications specifically 
says that it does not supersede existing specifications of ap- 
proved container design, except when service conditions 
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indicate that an important improvement can be made. 

Lt. HAssLeR: There are many Navy specifications which 
have been in existence for some time, that really do not have 
the latest packaging requirements in them. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: “Has it been proven that the use 
of sleeves on ‘B’ boxes for subsistence is necessary ?”’ 

Lr. CoL. BERLINGER: Reports from all overseas theaters, 
are most emphatic in stating that the sleeve container, par- 
ticularly on subsistence items, is required. 

Tests have revealed this container was about twice as 
strong, in some cases three times as strong, both wet and dry, 
with the sleeves. 

The scarcity of fibreboard continued, and industry re- 
quested that additional tests be made to see if four straps 
versus two straps wouldn’t do the job. The Quartermaster 
Corps conducted very extensive tests, and again the results 
were identical. 

To test them further, test shipments of considerable size 
were made to the theater of operations in the Frigid Zone, 
one in the Temperate Zone, and one in the Torrid Zone. 
Results from two of these theaters have come in, and they are 
most emphatic that the sleeve box is the only box that will 
do the trick. 

Lt. HASSLER: Reports the Navy has received from over- 
seas are very similar. 

CHAIRMAN Wo tsporF: “Is a printed label satisfactory 
for marking military supplies?” 

Lt. CoL. BERLINGER: The answer to that question is no, 
emphatically. I think the picture that you have seen will 
speak for itself. If supplies arrive at the theater of operations, 
or a main base not clearly identified, it means chaos. The 
specifications of all branches of the Army require that infor- 
mation which is necessary for troops in the theater of opera- 
tions will be imprinted on a container, or stenciled. 

I should like to call it to your attention that particularly 
now many shipments are being rushed direct from contractors 
to ports of embarkation. In those cases very often you are 
asked to put on a coded overseas address. We would like to 
urge you to take great care to insure that these coded over- 
seas addresses are stenciled clearly on the case, in the size 
and position that the contracting officer asks. 

Major Scumipt: We permit the use of printed labels 
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in shipping from manufacturers’ plants.to depot, but all over- 
seas information that is required must be stenciled with water- 
proof ink, and preferably, protected in some manner. 

The problem of identification is a terrific one, and we feel 
that. if manufacturers conscientiously follow the require- 
ments of U. S. Army 94-40658 it will eliminate considerable 
of those problems. , 

Lt. Compr. Lewis: Navy concurs. 

CHAIRMAN WOLSDORF: “Is it mecessary to package ma- 
tériel to withstand submerging in water?” 

Lt. HassLer: Offhand, no. Everything is not brought 
ashore, or landed through the surf, as some people have 
been led to believe. I think it has been a little over-em- 
phasized. Only supplies and materials that are expected to 
be subjected to this kind of an operation, such as an amphibi- 
ous landing operation, should be so packaged. 

Major ODELL: Unless your contract specifically requires 
that a package be subjected to a submerging test, the answer 
definitely is no, in so far as Army service forces are concerned. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘‘Why has it been necessary re- 
cently to change waterproof case liner specifications?” 

Major ODELL: We have had so many complaints from 
overseas that we had to insist upon the elimination of 30-30-30 
waterproof paper as case liners, and some of the other in- 
ferior grades of papers. 

However, a new specification is coming out, based on per- 
formance rather than specifying the exact materials that must 
be utilized. 

CHAIRMAN WOLSpDORF: Major Odell, a recent directive 
changed waterproof specifications for Type 1, L-2, and so 
forth. When does this directive become mandatory? 

Major ODELL: Circular 47 applies to services of A.S.F., 
to the Air Forces and the Navy, unless they adopt the stand- 
ards submitted in that circular. Paragraph 3 of the directive 
was inserted to permit the utilization of materials on hand, 
to get the maximum benefit from them, that is, of the types 
most nearly conforming to the provisions of the circular, 
and when 30-30-30 paper is the only kind on hand, to use 
two layers of it. 

Major Scumipt: Army Air Forces is republishing the 
contents of this Army Service Forces Circular No. 47 and 
we, in effect, will go along 100% with A.S.F. 

Lt. Compr. Lewis: The Navy agrees with the Army again. 

CHAIRMAN Wo LsporF: ‘We sometimes have difficulty in 
interpreting specifications. Where can we go for help? 
Also what assistance can contractors get in obtaining packag- 
ing materials?” 

The chairman can answer: There are regular channels set 
up for that. Army Service Forces, Army Air Forces, and 
Navy, have prepared lists of officers to whom you can apply 


when you are in trouble. These lists are available in the Con-_ 


ference Rooms, Rooms 402, for the Army, and 403, Navy. 


“In general, have packing and packaging specifications jig 


met the tests in service during the past year?” 
MAJOR ODELL: 
packed in accordance with specifications, will ,atrive in the 
hands of combat troops in excellent conditiofi,” in the vast 
majority of cases. Mr. Neil Fowler, whdgas. @hief of the 
Ordnance Packaging Section, recently madé@igag i i 
trip of the Southwest Pacific area, and he says# 
your standards, Stay where -you are.” He q 
some greater detail “tat it probably was ng 
many cases to raise the standards, except in4 ery 
instances, which he pointed. out in his report. 
Lr. Compr. Lewis: I believe that the Navy specifications 
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Our records show that the material, whe! a 


are fairly well written now, and they are getting better. 

Major SCHMIDT: From a number of Air Force groups we 
get reports that reflect two extremes. One theater will say, 
“Everything is okay, keep up what you are doing, don’t 
change it.”” Another theater will say, ‘“‘Everything is hay- 
wire. For heaven’s sake, get on the ball and get stuff over 
here that we can use.’’” Speaking to each of the manufacturers’ 
representatives present, I would say do the best job you can, 


Pleated plywood boxes 


CHAIRMAN WoOLSDORF: ‘Pleated plywood boxes have been 
used in export service for years. Why do the Armed Forces 
require special preservative treatment of plywood when such 
boxes are used for overseas shipment?”’ 

Major ScHM1iptT: Peace-time commercial shipments do 
not have to encounter the climatic conditions. Even in the 
theaters where commercial crates of plywood have been used, 
as evidenced by the motion picture here today, the plywood 
will have to come up in its requirements so as to withstand 
extreme weather, excessive humidity, fungus growth, rot, 
dry rot, and excessive storage conditions. 

It will have to be plywood in accordance with 100-14, as 
far as the Air Corps is concerned. 

Lt. HASSLER: Thatis very well covered by Major Schmidt. 
The movie conclusively has shown what happens when it is 
not treated according to specifications. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘What are the practical limitations 
of Method 2 Packages?”’ 

Lt. Compr. Lewis: In a lot of out-of-the-way places, there 
are no facilities for repacking a No. 2 Method pack. The 
moisture-proof barrier, if torn, merely remains so, and the 
whole method falls down because of that. 

Major Scumipt: Method 2 Packaging is no better than 
the amount of reinspection and service that you can render 
that package while it is in storage. 

Major ODELL: Concur with Major Schmidt. 

CHAIRMAN Wo.sporF: “‘How have packaging engineers 
been developing procedures for weatherproof packaging in 
three, six, or twelve months’ storage?”’ 

Major OpDELL: Generally speaking, the technical forces 
of Army Service Forces are requiring weatherproofing of 
open storage of from fifteen to eighteen months, of any kind 
of weather, that is, from Alaska, the Aleutians, down to the 
South Pacific area. The worst conditions found are in the 
Pacific Islands. 

Lt. Compr. Lewis: The Navy’s problem is not the same 
as the Army’s. Very frequently, the Navy has fairly well 
established advance bases. Besides that, a lot of our material 
goes to ships, therefore it is difficult to just exactly lay down 
a rule as to how long to pack for. 

* Major Scumipt: We say, let us get it protected for the 
longestytinte possible consistent with the material you have 
available to do the job: 

CHAIRMAN Wo tsporF: “What conditions affecting pack- 
aging are asstiming primary importance as the war progresses?” 


Major Scumipt: Protection against corrosion is our 


. Number 4 job, and it will continue to be. 


«? gift the South Pacific area, the native laborers are good for 
| abgut. sixty pounds. 


I take it our boys are better than that, 
but a seventy- -pound lead for the kind of carriers that are 
expected is a high load. for a human porter. 

Lr. Cot. BERLINGER: The Quartermaster problems gen- 
erally atg.the same as Major Schmidt has outlined. 

Lt. pela ‘ Our problem is exactly the some, especially 
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as regards water corrosion, and to'obtain competent help. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: “Can industry obtain accurate in- 
formation on the condition of containers and on protection of 
their contents at arrival at final destination?” 

Lr. Compr. Lewis: Yés, I think the services in general, 
and I speak for the Navy, are perfectly willing to pass on such 
information as we can. Therefore, I suggest that you watch 
the trade publications, magazine articles, and other mediums 
of obtaining information. 

Major ODELL: The quickest way of obtaining information 
is to check with your procurement officer. If that fails, check 
through to the Packaging Service of your contracting forces, 
or check with headquarters Army Service Forces. 

Major ScHMIpDT: We appreciate very much receiving 
reports from manufacturers’ representatives in overseas 
theater places. They know exactly what is wrong with the 
packaging, and we should like to see more of manufacturers’ 
overseas’ representatives coming into our place. 

Lr. Compr. Lewis: I have seen a lot of manufacturers’ 
representatives in the combat areas. Since I got to this area, 
I have not seen a report from them pass over my desk, and 
the Navy would certainly appreciate any report on packaging. 

Lr. HassLerR: A good many of these reports are reflected 
in the late specifications. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: “‘Why has the Quartermaster 
Corps removed labels from canned subsistence items, and 
why have dividers and interior packing generally been re- 
moved from such items?” 

Lr. CoL. BERLINGER: These steps have been taken to 
reduce the danger of corrosion. 

The Quartermaster General has sent an observer recently 
to the South Pacific theater on this particular mission, just 
to observe the condition of. canned subsistence items. 

The report shows that label adhesives contribute to cor- 
rosion, and that the labels themselves retain moisture and 
dampness, and aid greatly in the corroding of these cans. We 
found that where we were attempting to protect denting 
by padding with pads and corrugated boards, while we pos- 
sibly did save some cans, we contributed greatly to their loss 
by the moisture which was retained. 

Lt. Compr. LEwIs: 
Army’s. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: “Are the Armed Services endeavor- 
ing to standardize on packing and packaging specifications 
and procedure? If so, how is this being done?” 

Major ODELL: We are trying to do it as fast as possible. 

Lr. Compr. Lewis: I have noticed especially since I re- 
ported to Washington for duty that everything is being done 
to co-ordinate the packaging activities of the two services. 

Lr. CoLt. BERLINGER: I would like to comment on this 
subject, and say this, that if any of you gentlemen hold con- 
tracts for the Army and for the Navy, and if these contract 
specifications differ, if you will come to either one of the 
services, we will sit down, and if possible see that you have 
the same packaging specifications for both of them. 

Major Scumipt: We have initiated Army-Navy-Aero- 
nautical specs, and to that point the Army and Navy Air 
Forces are together on that problem. 

CHAIRMAN Wo sporF: ‘As a manufacturer, why couldn’t 
I ship my products to the depot or arsenal boxed in domestic 
containers, the depot then packing the product for export 
shipment?” 

Lr. HAassLter: That would all result in confusion at the 
embarkation point. The Navy is having a tremendous amount 
of difficulty in obtaining trained packaging personnel. So 


Our’ problem isthe same as the 


the Navy is insisting ‘on:contractors actually packaging ar 
overseas shipment at the contractor’s plant. 

Lt. CoL. BERLINGER: Quartermaster depots are set up 
in the United States to take care of specific: jobs. Those 
at supply bases, camps or stations are known as regional de- 
pots, and we permit supplies for those places to be shipped in 
domestic containers. Supplies for overseas should be packed 
ready to go. 

Major Scumipt: Air Frame Spares are probably our big- 
gest headache at the moment, and we are moving out on all 
fronts possible to make our needs understood by the contrac- 
tor, so that he can do the work for us. It is not that the con- 
tractor is unwilling. He has not understood our problem. 

CHAIRMAN WotsporF: “Is there a specification on ad- 
hesive in the sealing of containers for overseas shipment?” 

Lt. Compr. Lewis: JM-101 covers both services on ad- 
hesive, that is, Army and Navy Specification 101. It is not 
issued yet. It soon will be. 


Round or flat wire strapping 


CHAIRMAN WotrsporF: “Has the Quartermaster Corps 
made any change in requirements for flat or round wire 
strapping?” 

Lr. Cot. BERLINGER: No, the Quartermaster Corps will 
accept either round wire or flat strapping. We, however, 
prefer round wire on millwork containers, and flat straps on 
fibre containers. Every overseas’ report that we receive com- 
ments on the looseness of the strapping. Some of it is due to 
faulty application. Thé strapping industry has started a cam- 
paign of education, which we hope will help. We are recom- 
mending that the container be strapped at the last possible 
moment. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘“‘How do the Services determine 
whether the packing being used is satisfactory?” 

LIEUTENANT HassLeR: One way is the number of tests 
that are being conducted in Army and Navy testing labora- 
tories, as well as in industry laboratories. In addition, there 
are inspectors posted throughout the plants, and at naval 
depots and embarkation points, and at advanced bases and 
receiving depots overseas. 

Major ODELL: Inthe Army Service Forces, the Transpor- 
tation Corps has inspectors, known as shipment surveyors, in 
all of the ports of embarkation. They report on the correct 
packaging of cargo at the loading plant. In addition, thor- 
oughly qualified officers are in theaters of operation. 

Major Scumipt: Air Service Command Maintenance 
Division reports the unsatisfactory condition of material in 
overseas theaters, but we still would like to have manu- 
facturers’ representatives come in with their information. 

CHAIRMAN WotsporF: “‘What is considered the most 
satisfactory way of waterproofing the tcps of crates?” 

Major Scumiot: "The Army-Navy Aeronautical spec. 
coming out, based on ‘Air Force spec. 2378, requires aircraft 
crates to be covered with a gum or mastic, and, in turn, be 
covered with a heavy felt waterproof paper. 

Major OpDELL: The research work for evolving that mas- 
tic was done at the Research Products Laboratory and the 
results are coming out. It requires an asphaltic type of 
mastic which has a certain amount of stretch or ability to 
bridge cracks and gaps caused by shrinkage, and then is pro- 
tected by waterproof paper or a high-grade’ roofing felt. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘‘What factors determine whether 
an inspection window in a moisture-impervious barrier or 
bag is necessary when an exterior container is used?” 

Major Scumipt: One practical consideration would be 
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size of the unit. The next thing would be the number of re- 
inspections that that particular unit would have to be sub- 
jected to. The third would be the practical limitations of the 
exterior container surrounding that package. 

CHAIRMAN Wo sporF: “Is there a tie-up with WPB 
where material is suddenly needed on a job, and the con- 
tractor so advised?” 

Lt. Co_. BERLINGER: We have set up a Quartermaster 
General’s office in the Production Service section which will 
obtain containers for you if ycu can’t get the needed ma- 
terial. This section contacts WPB, who, in turn, gets you 
the release promptly. 

Lt. Compr. LEwis: We have an officer who has his office 
in WPB all the time. All that is necessary is to contact the 
proper bureau, and his services will become available 
immediately. 

Lt. HASSLER: I might add that this should not be done 
unless absolutely necessary. 

CHAIRMAN WOLSpoRF: Here is a question I think I can 
answer: ‘Will any aluminum foil be released for Army and 
Navy packaging to relieve paper shortage?” 

Aluminum foil, I understand, is to be released, not neces- 
sarily to relieve the paper shortage, but to do a better packag- 
ing job. In checking on this, Colonel Berlinger, I think some 
is being released by the Quartermaster for certain items now, 
and arrangements are being made for further foil to be used 
in Method 2 Packaging. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘What services accept M-406 as 
a specification or simply as an instruction manual?” 

Major ODELL: M-406 is an Army Service Forces Manual. 
It applies to the technical service of ASF, and is a manual 
designed for instructional purposes, to help do a_ better 
corrosive-prevention packaging job. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: ‘To obtain uniformly good results 
on packaging and packing, shipping tests should be siand- 
ardized and classified. How soon can such standards be 
established?” 

Major ODELL: We are working at the present time to 
standardize performance tests in the form of laboratory tests 
for Method 1-A Packing. That is a good example of a pro- 
cedure that tests the whole container, not just the corrosion 
resistance. That kind of thing is being worked on right now. 

CHAIRMAN WoLsporF: “In packing Method 2, must the 
outside container be of wood, or is a carton barrier, carton 
packed, acceptable?” 

Major Scumipt: If the fibreboard is in accordance with 
the specification requirement, the exterior fibreboard con- 
tainer itself would be sufficient for the job. 

Major ODELL: That is a matter that has to be settled in 
every individual case, at least in ASF. 

Lt. HAssLeR: For very expensive radio equipment, 
which might run into several thousand dollars for a small unit, 
if the container itself wouldn’t hold up under normal condi- 
tions, we would not permit that. 

CHAIRMAN Wo tsporF: “Is there now an adequate supply 
available of grease-proof paper?” 

I understand from the Paper Division of WPB there is a 
supply available. 

I think it is time to draw our session to a close, but before 
closing, the Office of Naval Officer Procurement of Chicago 
has a special request to make. They have sent Lieutenant 
Schneider to make that request. (Lieutenant Schneider made 
an announcement concerning the Navy’s need for Packaging 
Officers, following which Chairman Wolsdorf thanked 
the members of the panel and the meeting adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING—Genrneral Session 


Chairman: E. A. THRocKMOoRTON, Director of Sales Research, 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. 


Packaging Cost and Package Performance: Prors. R. F, 
BREYER and Reavis Cox, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The expenses which a mill, a wholesaler or any other indi- 
vidual concern incurs when putting a product into packages 
most certainly represent the cost of packaging to that concern, 
But packaging costs so deter mined are not the true costs when 
the alternative, or bulk handling, is drawn into the picture. 

A sample study was initiated to determine as far as pos- 
sible what the difference in the cost of bulk and package han- 
dling might be, and how it shaped up when set against the re- 
spective utilities of the package and the bulk unit. The study 
was confined to a food product, namely rice, sold both in pack- 
age and in bulk formin a selected metropolitan area. The 
costs are for the year 1942. The expense of all advertising 
not an integral part of the package was excluded. Because 
the difference in the cost of personal selling (excluding the 
clerk’s time devoted solely to filling the order) for the pack- 
aged and the bulk form could not be determined by the avail- 
able costing techniques it was also excluded. 

Before attempting to interpret the cost differences for pack- 
age and bulk handling, it is desirable to compare the utilities 
afforded by the package on the one hand and the bulk con- 
sumer-unit containers (paper bags in all cases but two) on 
the other. Were the utilities of the two identical, the dif- 
ferences in the costs of the two types of handling would re- 
flect their relative efficiency. But in the rice trade of the 
large metropolitan market covered by this study there was 
good reason to believe that such was not the case. 

In half the stores the bulk product was kept in open con- 
tainers, without lids, or in large tin drums whose tops were 
frequently left off, so that the rice was exposed to dust and 
dirt. In one case where the bulk product was kept in a tin 
drum the drum was almost empty and it was possible to ob- 
serve the residue of dirt and other foreign materials that had 
collected in the bottom of it. For a food product the superior 
protection of its cleanliness afforded by the package is of 
paramount importance, and if the packages had had no other 
superiority over the bulk forms they could still lay claim to a 
very substantial contribution to consumer satisfaction by 
virtue of this one service. In addition, however, the packages 
were without exception sturdier than the paper bags and 
hence better able to avoid loss of rice due to the breakage. 

Over and above the extra services rendered directly to the 
consumer was the selling work that the packages were doing. 

With these service advantages of the package in mind we 
are in a position to interpret the cost differences. In eleven 
cases the cost differences are so nearly representative for the 
entire metropolitan area that they can be said to create a 
strong presumption that the actual pattern of cost differences 
(on a direct-cost basis) for the whole market area for locally 
packed rice, which constitutes from one-third to one-half the 
total supply, would be fairly similar except that the larger 
gaps would probably be filled in with intermediate cost dif- 
ferences. For this large market then, it may be presumed that 
business is able to gain for itself the superior sales appeal of 
the package and at the same time offer the consumer the very 
substantial advantages of a clean product in a sturdier con- 
tainer at an actually lower cost of handling, in about two- 
thirds of the channels, and that would range approximately 
from a few cents to half a dollar per 100 Ibs. of rice, and at 
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a higher cost, in about one-third of the channels, that would 
roughly range from about 75 cents to $1.25 per 100 Ibs. of 
rice. Or to put it differently, im terms of the alternative of 
bulk handling, for one-third of the channels selling rice in this 
market the greater cost of */, to 1!/, cents per 1-Ib. package to 
business is the tribute it pays for the superior services of the 
package, whereas in about two-thirds of the channels, the 
net advantages of the package cost business nothing, and it 
saves from '/29 to 1/2. cent per package to boot. It should be 
understood, however, that in the two cases where cellophane 
bags were used by retailers the net advantages of the paper- 
board carton were by no means so pronounced. 

In the large metroplitan market covered by this study the 
retailers generally sold packaged rice for about three cents a 
pound more than bulk, there being considerable variation. 
But this three cents obviously includes many things. Since 
the lower grades of rice are commonly sold in bulk whereas 
the higher grades are packaged, much of the difference of 
three cents is caused by the higher cost of the better quality 
rice in the package and not by the use of the package itself. 
In 1942, the difference in the wholesale price of low and high 
grade 1ice often amounted to as much as two cents a pound, 

It is quite probable that in terms of the alternative of bulk 
handling, the true cost of the package per se to consumers is 
little if any more than the self-same cost differences to busi- 
ness established within the stated limits by this study. 


What Users Want and Need in Postwar Packaging Ma- 
chinery: DouGLas S. Kirk, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The main development of package machinery, operated as 
automatic equipment at speeds in excess of 25 to 30 units per 
minute, took place principally during the 15-year period 
following the start of World War I with but few exceptions. 
We have not had the advancement in automatic packaging 
machinery development during the last decade that we should 
expect. However, packaging materials have made greater 
strides in improvement than machines. 

The fundamental principles or keynotes for the production 
of package machinery for the future must be the early or rapid 
development and production of low-cost equipment that will: 


|. Provide the production of presently existing package 
types at a substantially lower package material, labor 
and transportation cost. 

2. Increase the utility and consumer acceptance or appeal 
at equal or lower overall packaging costs. 

3. Lower capital cost of equipment so that an increase in 
the items packaged or prepackaged may result. 

4. Improvement of packages through use of new materials. 


The accomplishment of the four principles requires that 
complete package lines of: (a) Much higher speeds than those 








at present must be obtained. (b) Much simpler package 
machinery than in most cases today, that is, freer of special 
parts, castings, or forgings, or fancy motion or gadgets. As 
many moving parts as possible should be eliminated. (c) 
Much more precision in all package equipment enabling the 
user to work to close tolerances which will be vital if new 
lightweight or low cost materials are to be used. (d) Much 
less wear, misalignment, and fewer adjustments, which more 
often than not permit maladjustment. This all is necessary 
to produce a higher percentage of merchantable packages, 
which will be extremely important at higher speeds to reduce 
the reject or cull packages. (e) Much more regard for the 
ability to accomplish desired results with the usual run of 
operating personnel available in the many classes of packag- 
ing plants. (f) Much closer coordination between the 
maker, user and package material suppliers in working out 
the users packaging requirements. There has undoubtedly 
been a lack of mutual understanding between the thiee indus- 
tries, package machinery maker, material supplier and user. 

It is frequently said by the machinery manufacturer that 
their machines last or run too long. The market possibilities 
for package machinery should not be on repeat sales of the 
same equipment to the same customer, but on producing 
equipment that will improve the customer’s package. 

Precision with paper package machinery is a requirement 
not wholly considered in the past. If we realize we are handl- 
ing paperboard of '/¢4 in. or less in thickness, labels or wrappers 
1/; of '/g,in. in thickness, and some film sheets of !/;; of !/¢4in., 
it should bring to the engineer’s attention that to successfully 
handle these materials, tolerances in the working parts in 
keeping with these thicknesses are a necessity if high speeds 
and quality production are to be accomplished. 

The personnel problem of the operators and supervisors of 
the equipment we have always had with us. This is another 
thing that should be carefully studied by the manufacturers. 

One rarely sees operating instructions written by the manu- 
facturer that are not too complicated, and oftentimes these 
instructions are disregarded or thrown out as soon as the ma- 
chine is put in operation, or are not understood. 

Coordination between the maker, user and package ma- 
terial supplier has too often been lacking. I have no intention 
of intimating that there should be any close tie-up between 
any one machinery manufacturer and any one package sup- 
plier. When this has happened it has more often worked to 
decided disadvantages. There is need for each industry to 
understand the problems of the others. 

In the past it has usually been the practice when a new 
development is thought of to work it out in detail on paper 
which usually costs considerably more than the machine it- 
self and is often not done at all for lack of having a customer 
to pay for such equipment. If a part of the drawing expense 
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was put into the construction of models to demonstrate the 
principles involved, the imagination of the prospective cus- 
tomer surely would te more easily captured. 

It would be an advantage to eliminate the conventional 
type of glue or adhesive pots or applicators. The thermo- 
plastic coating or adhesive should be worked out by the pack- 
age supplier and the handling of this material on the packag- 
ing machine by the machinery manufacturer. 

Present-day automatic weighing machines are far from per- 
forming as they should to give uniform weight. I do not like 
to make forecasts but I believe it is logical to assume that 
not many years after the cessation of hostilities we will have 
in this country a uniform weight package law, which has 
many things to say in its favor. 


The Impact of Electronics on Industry: VERNON W. SHER- 
MAN, Manager, Industrial Electronics Products Division, 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., Newark, N. J. 


We have a new, versatile and highly effective tool in elec- 
tronic heating. We are dealing with heat in a new form. It 
has unique properties which are the basis of completely new 
heat processes. 

For the packaging industry, there are at least three aspects 
of electronic heat which apply directly. 


1. Bigger and better molded packages are now available 
from plastics through use of dielectric heating. 

2. The setting of cements and the rapid drying of glues 
by use of electronic heat is speeding up packaging. 

3. Packaging machinery of the future will logically con- 
tain the heating fixtures to apply electronic heat as a 
part of a regular packaging line. 

For the vast majority of industrial applications, there is no 
“magic” frequency. Equally good results will be experienced 
over a considerable frequency range. With a frequency of 15 
million cycles per second, all of our common organic materials 
such as food, wood, paper, plastic, rubber and textiles may be 
effectively heat treated. 

The packaging industry is broadly diversified, but its 
executives and technicians will necessarily have a future 
interest in: 

1. High speed induction heating of metal, as an aid to 
riveting, crimping, sealing of metal containers, flash 
soldering of seams, etc. 

Dielectric heat in the plastics industry where it has 
opened a new low cost source of containers, closures 
and intricate special purpose novelties. 

3. Dielectric heat in the food and drug industries where it 
has made possible effective dehydration and steriliza- 
tion of food and drug products. Noteworthy is the fact 
that sterilization may now be readily accomplished 
after packaging and as part of the packaging line. 

We need to modify our mental concept of a machine. To 
the old world of wheels, gears, motors and belts, we must add. 
the power tube which is capable of transforming and: con- 
trolling large amounts of electrical energy. , 
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MORNING—Shipping Container 


Chairman: GEORGE T. HENDERSON, Chief Engineer, Weather- 
proof Fibre Box Group, Washington, D. C. 


Resin Adhesives: SipNEy THUNE, Technical Service Director 
Resyn Adhesive Division, National Starch Products, Inc., Chicago. 


Plastic resins are apt to be regarded as the Frank Sinatras, 
—the glamor boys of our industry—but one should not expect 
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from them a universal panacea. Rather we should consider 
what is being done and what can be done today with such mia- 
terials to meet the exacting conditions of wartime. 

However, don’t expect all of these developments to meet 
the hard-boiled approval of the peacetime engineer. When 
peace comes, many of the requirements now demanded will 
go out the window. Most adhesives used before the war will 
be adequate to meet postwar requirements. Many of the 
present types of resin adhesives should be regarded as 
weapons, specialized weapons to meet the exacting specifica- 
tions of wartime shipments. 

We began to study resin adhesives many years ago. The 
development of materials such as cellophane, foil and acetates 
where aqueous or water soluble adhesives were impractical 
led to the field of synthetic adhesive materials. These syn- 
thetics offered a choice of endless possibilities. 

Original types were those developed for application on im- 
pervious surfaces such as cellophane. By the use of lacquer 
adhesives an excellent bond could be achieved. 

Synthetic adhesives were advantageous for gluing paper 
sensitive to moisture. After lamination, by the use of such 
adhesives, paper would be unchanged and perfectly flat, 
something that is impossible with water soluble glue. 

Synthetic types of resins were necessary for some kinds of 
coated stocks. The solvent type, however, had some limita- 
tions. Due to their fast setting, they have a high rate of evap- 
oration, their low flash point may sometimes be considered 
a fire hazard; they must be controlled for the right degree of 
penetration, to prevent distortion, buckling or blocking. All 
of this adds to the difficulties of their handling. 

Hot melts, which are fluid at elevated temperatures, are 
often used for moisture-vaporproof laminations in place of 
waxes. They set on cooling. Because of the elevated 
temperatures necessary for their use, they require special 
equipment and very special handling or the user may run 
into bond failure. When using them it is advisable to define 
very carefully the specifications to be sure that conditions and 
equipment are adaptable. 

Most equipment has been designed for using aqueous ad- 
hesives, therefore special adjustment is necessary to handle 
synthetic types of adhesives. 

It was believed that such equipment, however, could be 
used if the synthetic materials were emulsified and sus- 
pended in water. Thus began research in resin emulsions. 

Although such emulsions may be coagulated under some 
conditions, yet for many purposes resin emulsion adhesives 
operate as water soluble glues. A good example of such use is 
the gluing of acetate to paper. Such emulsions are used for 
sealing V-boxes, case liners, K rations, multiwall bags, etc. 

Another application is for the labeling and over-coating of 
packages where waterproofness is necessary and where the 
glue must effect a bond to two different types of materials. 

Such types of adhesives are meeting Army medical require- 
ments for labeling bottles and production lines are running 
at full rate of capacity with resin emulsion adhesives. 

A decided advantage is the flexibility of resin emulsions to 
meet a wide variety of specifications. Special resin emulsions 
have been introduced for backing up greaseproof films to 
paper stock. Such adhesives can be very fast setting or the 
rate of setting may be controlled gradually, depending upon 
the formula selected. They can be made pressure sensitive, 
resistant to vermin, mildew, and have great elasticity. 

As stated previously many of the uses for resin adhesives 
may go out the window. It is inconceivable that in peacetime 
there will ke packages to be floated ashore off landing barges, 
for jungle storage or subjected to outdoor arctic storage. 
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In normal times, it is usually known where packages are 
going—there are warehouse facilities for storage, etc. 

However, from all this development much has been learned 
and no one now can predict just how this development will 
be used. Undoubtedly the postwar will bring new equipment 
and new packages that will combine all these advances to give 
longer shelf life and to produce more attractive packages. 
In this picture, resin adhesives will have a place, particularly 
for the more difficult specialty applications. 


Packaging for Air Cargo Shipments?! MELVIN D. MILLER, 
cargo traffic manager, American Airlines, Inc. 


Every new form of transportation has brought about 
changes in packaging. As.air transportation becomes an im- 
portant factor in the carriage of cargo, it too wil] introduce 
numerous changes in packaging and the people who will be 
affected by those changes—shippers and packaging engineers, 
manufacturers of packing materials and advertising men— 
are recognizing that the cargo air age has begun and that its 
problems must be studied now. 

I believe there are three major reasons why air cargo will 
bring about changes in packaging methods: 

1. Shippers will demand packaging that fits the require- 

ments of air transportation and that enables them to 
realize the fullest possible benefits from its use. 
In air transportation, weight is the prime factor to a 
greater extent than in any other form of transportation 
and the greatest possible reduction of tare weight is 
imperative. 

3. Air shipments will not be subjected to as many possi- 

bilities of damage as are shipments in other forms of 
transportation, 

Lightness in weight must be the first consideration in 
studying air packaging requirements. Here I want to say 
that I hope research on the subject can move ahead at a 
rapid pace because during this war, when we are short of 
equipment and when conservation of transportation facili- 
ties is so vitally important, we need to eliminate all useless 
weight. Much of the traffic we are carrying today is packed 
in shigping departments accustomed only to packing for 
surface transportation, with the result that we frequently 
find shipments where the item we are carrying weighs less 
than the container in which it is packed. 

It is definitely true that during flight, shipments are not sub- 
jected to as many stresses and strains or as many possibilities 
of damage as when moving in surface transportation. In our 
Air Express Service today they certainly also receive more 
careful handling on the ground at airports than in normal 
surface transportation. On the other hand, a percentage of the 
packages moved by air will originate in or terminate in surface 
transportation because they come from or go to off-airline 
points and they therefore meet some of the unusual hazards 
of surface transportation, but, fortunately, for a much shorter 
time and distance. 

In present Air Express transportation, cargo is rarely 
stacked more than three feet high. Probably in exclusive 
cargo planes, when available, it will be stacked five to six 
feet high, and these conditions, of course, are a factor to be 
taken into consideration in planning the strength of packag- 
ing. There is not, nor is there likely to be in the future, much 
Storage at airports for the very speed of air transportation 
dictates that shipments spend little time in intermediate 
Storage between the time they leave the shippers and the time 
it reaches the consignees. 

The strength of packaging must take into consideration the 


bo 


possibility of gust loads and turbulent air. Our engineers 
tell me, however, that gust loads.ean be amply provided for 
in packaging if you make provisions to protect against a 
maximum of 3 g’s or three times the weight involved. In 
generalizing, I feel safe in saying that research on your part 
will develop that the strength factor which you have found 
necessary in surface transportation can be reduced in air 
transportation. 

We recognize that 1elative humidity is an important factor 
in packaging, both from the standpoint of protecting the con- 
tents of the package and from the standpoint of the strength 
of the package itself. This is a problem on which some work 
is going to have to be done. In the absence of any provision 
for heating and any provision for humidity control, there 
would be a wide range between the limits of relative humidity 
encountered in flight. We are certain that the cargo planes in 
the future will have heating apparatus installed just as do the 
transport planes of today, but to provide true air conditioning 
with complete humidity control would subject planes to a 
weight penalty which could not help but have the effect of 
lowering pay load and increasing rates. 

We do not believe that the difference in atmospheric pres- 
sures in flight is going to be a serious problem in connection 
with packaging in the movement of air freight. While it is 
true that standard atmospheric pressure at sea level is 14.7 
Ibs. per squate inch whereas it is 6.82 lbs. per square inch at 
20,000 ft., the difference between these two practical extremes 
need give no cause for concern. Exclusive cargo planes of 
the future will probably not fly at high altitudes. 

Some products ate going to require special packaging for 
cairiage by air. For instance, magnetic material should be 
packaged in such a way as to shield their magnetic forces, 
to protect other cargo and to avoid magnetic interference with 
the compass of the plane. 

Our industry anticipates that one of its major traffic 
potentials of the future is in the field of perishable products. 
From an operator’s standpoint, we have been anxious to find 
out whether that traffic will require artificial refrigeration 
equipment built into the plane. Preliminary research indi- 
cates that this will not be necessary and that precooling of 
bulk loads and the use of insulated containers and of insulating 
blankets will make it possible to protect adequately this type 
of cargo without adding the weight penalty of built-in re- 
frigerating units. 


The Consumer’s Stake in Pre-Packed Merchandise: Sam 
Eskin, Systems and Methods Division, United Parcel Service, 
New York City. 


For a number of years we have been delivering merchandise 
for many of the finest stores in the country. We have thus 
been the point of final contact with the consumer and have 
been in a position to observe customer reaction at the time 
of presentation and to hear the many complaints which are 
the result of damaged merchandise being received because of 
improper preparation or packing for delivery. 

There are many types of merchandise which, by their 
nature, require a container in order to present them for dis- 
tribution. This would include such items as moth balls, 
bath crystals, paper handkerchiefs, toilet goods and the like. 
There are probably other items which need containers for 
purposes of cleanliness and still others for convenience in 
handling to wholesalers and retailers. 

There must be hundreds of items, as yet handled in bulk 
from manufacturer to retail stores, which could be packaged. 
I mean items such as: More toilet goods, standard brands 
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and sizes of haberdashery such as shirts, underwear, coffee 
makers, cutlery, juicers and many other housefurnishing 
items, knitting needles and yarns. Such a list can be amplified 
many times. 

Many merchants have a further delivery problem when the 
sale is consummated in their stores. The merchandise may 
go out by parcel post, by their own delivery or by consolidated 
or pooled delivery. The majority of these packages require 
repacking in order to get them to their destination. The origi- 
nal bulk packing from the factory, where many packages of 
similar size and shape are placed in properly designed cartons, 
offers help to individual re-shipment or re-shipment with 
other types of merchandise. This re-shipment cannot be as 
carefully planned and scientifically executed in a retail store 
as it could be by the manufacturer because of the extensive 
variety of combinations that are likely to occur and the need, 
for practical reasons, to limit the number of sizes and shapes 
of packing materials. Their packing personnel are people 
of general experience rather than specialists and oftentimes they 
are confronted with new problems where their judgment, pres- 
sure of work and materials do not afford a desirable solution. 

Hence, it is proposed here that packaging experts give 
thought to this problem of future rehandling and provide 
packing to their package designs at the point where they can 
truly be best conceived and most economically executed. 

What seems fairly obvious to me is that it might be ap- 
proached in two ways. (1) to supply additional structural 
strength within the package, and (2) to provide an outer 
sleeve or container structurally capable of withstanding any 
kind of handling or transport, either in bulk or separately, 
or mixed with other types and shapes of merchandise. 

Naturally, the problem is not as simple as it first appears. 
Not all retail stores deliver merchandise to customers. Among 
the many who use packaged goods there are a great many who 
have a cash-and-carry business. Furthermore, stores which 
provide free delivery service experience, in normal times, a 
percentage to transactions as low as 15% in some cities and 
as high as 40% in other cities, depending upon several fac- 
tors including public transportation for shoppers. Asa result, 
in order to be practical, we are actually confronted with a dual 
problem. The one concerns itself with packaging as it is 
thought of today; that is, the preparation of a commodity 
for transport and presentation to the consumer at the retail 
store. The other aspect of our problem involves the additional 

packing requisite for local delivery from the retail store to the 
consumer’s home. Therefore, it may be necessary to consider 
two different methods of packaging merchandise so that either 
one or both may be made available to your customers. 
Retail merchants have given thought to this problem and as 
evidence I would like to quote from a forum for controllers of 
metropolitan stores held in New York on February 9 spon- 
sored by the Retail Executive Section, Women’s Wear Daily: 
One Controller said: ‘‘We are working toward the goal 
that we get more standardization of packing and we can do it 
with our own brands. Manufacturers can develop packages 
which, when delivered, are not touched or opened but handed 
right to the customer. There are thousands of items that 
can be handled in this form, which will contribute to some of 
our economies of operation. We are studying and giving a 
lot of thought and spending a lot of money for a year in 
seeing where we can apply engineering methods to the han- 
dling of merchandise behind the scenes. We have a flow chart 
of some typical operations, the number of operations that are 
handled and we count the number of people that handle each 
piece of merchandise. The result is amazing. All of our ef- 
forts are being directed toward a low cost economy.”’ 
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Women’s Wear quotes: ‘“‘The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, 
have the following to say in a booklet titled ‘How to Prepak 
in Corrugated Boxes.’ 

‘Merchandise should be prepacked if— 

(1) The unit of sale can be determined in advance, and 
(2) The article can be sold from a sample, and 
(3) The order filled from reserve stock.’ 

“They cite one retail store which has merchandised over 
15,000 prepacked items. They point out that customers are 
inclined to like whole, unbroken packages of items that are 
prepacked, factory clean, fresh and ready for delivery, es- 
pecially when the merchandise comes prepacked in cor- 
rugated boxes instead of straw or excelsior-filled packages.” 

Prepacking involves the preparation of merchandise, 
usually of a fragile nature, for movement and handling from 
the manufacturer to the consumer without the necessity for 
additional packing provision. The practice of prepacking 
has been indulged in for some years now and has been subject 
to much controversy. The mechanics of a particular pack 
has been attacked, the method of charging for it, but never, 
in my experience has the principle been questioned. Dis- 
cussions have been lively and there are still kinks to be ironed 
out, but it seems that prepacking is here to stay. 

Why shouldn’t some thought be given to packaging pre- 
packed items so that in presentation to the ultimate consumer 
she will first see, not only a safe package, but one designed to 
create an initial good impression, the impression that the 
manufacturer thought enough of his product to present it 
attractively to its final owner? If packaging is desirable for 
toothpaste or gelatine, why not for a refrigerator set? 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Question-and-Answer Session on Critical Materials 


A.M.A.’s President Alvin E. Dodd opened the session by 
presenting what ke called ‘‘a very remarkable set of Quiz 
Kids’”’ which included the following: 


Chairman: Extpo F. Tomiska, Western Electric Co, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J.; former Director of the Containers Branch, 
WPB, Washington, D. C. 

Paper Products: Epwarp J. DetGen, Director, Containers 
Division, WPB, Washington, D. C. 


Glass: Rospert Dittman, Packaging Engineer, General 
Superintendent's Department, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago. Consultant on Glass Containers, WPB. 


Paperboard: J. D. MaLcotmson, Research Director, Robert 
Gair Co.; Technical Director, Paperboard Division, WPB. 
Corrugated Containers: Wittarp L. Davis, Assistant 
Director, Paperboard Division, WPB, Washington, D. C. 
Plastics: C. Rector, Chief, Plastics Branch, Chemicals 
Bureau, WPB, Washington, D. C. 

Wood: E.E. Ames, Vice-President and Sales Director, General 
Box Co., Chicago. 

Closures: Ropsert G. Peck, Assistant General Manager, 
The Aridor Co., Chicago. Formerly consultant on closures, 
Containers Division, WPB. 

Textile Bags: F. H. Lupincton, President, Chase Bag (o., 
New York. 

CHAIRMAN TomisKa: Each of the representatives of busi- 
ness and Government has come prepared to make some 
prophecies as to the availability of materials in the immediate 
future, and I hope, for the duration. 

We had a similar session to this a year ago. A few people 
took the warnings then sounded seriously, and they laid their 
plans accordingly, but too many failed to fully realize the 
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full impact of the tightening situation. If any man is still 
dubious as to the seriousness of the situation, he has but to 
spend a little time studying the latest control orders. 

I am hopeful that, in its postwar plans, business in general 
will make provision for the top side administration of the 
packaging function that it deserves. 

(The chairman, prior to starting the questions and answers, 
called on each member of the panel. Digest of their remarks 
follows.) 

Mr. DETGEN: We feel that, generally speaking, packaging 
has not received the emphasis and action on the part of the 
industry, Government and the general public, which it de- 
mands. By ‘‘packaging,’”’ we mean all types of containers 
and packaging material. It is our intention to correct this 
situation by pointing out the importance of this function to 
the nation as a whole, and by bringing into action the best 
packaging brains in the country to help us during this period 
when we are being called upon to pack and ship the greatest 
production in our history, and deliver large portions of it to 
the four corners of the earth. We must make more people 
realize that, without packaging, our operations will collapse 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. Davis: Paperboard and its converted products, 
corrugated and fibre containers, folded and set-up boxes, are 
the most critical items of our war economy at the present 
moment. Due to the lack of glamor, paper has not received 
the attention, until very recently, from either the public or 
the Government, that it deserves. 

The prime weapons of war would never be available to our 
armed services if there were not containers available to ship 
their component parts. The “V” box utilizes four times 
as much paper board as the common domestic box. 

Paperboard and its converted products will not be ade- 
quate to supply our requirements under present methods of 
use. If American industry and the public do away with 
unnecessary uses of these products, there will be unques- 
tionably enough. We must recover, instead of 33 per cent 
of our waste paper and paper board, some 60 to 65 per cent. 
The salvage of kraft papers, bags and old corrugated con- 
tainers is also of the utmost importance. 

Mr. MALCOLMSON: There are two ways of attacking the 
shortage problem. One is by the issuing of more or less 
arbitrary Government restrictive orders, such as M-2-90, 
B-146 and L-317. That, of course, is the least satisfactory 
way, but it is the inescapable way of solving a shortage of 
this kind. Another way is a combination of limitation orders 
and a technical approach. Accordingly we have set up a 
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new section in the Paper Board Division of WPB which is 
known as the Technical Staff, which will attempt to make a 
nation-wide study of the present usage of paper board. We 
already have encountered many instances where 600 test 
double wall had been put in because in the early days of the 
emergency they wanted to play absolutely safe. Subse- 
quent shipping history and experience have shown that some 
of that very high test material is no longer necessary. 

If you are only going to have 80 per cent of the container 
board allotted to you that you had in a similar quarter of 
1942, are you going to cut down your production by 20 per 
cent? That would be the shortsighted thing to do. I think 
if everybody made a very careful study of the problem, they 
could probably take that 80 per cent and divide it out so 
that it will really carry your total output, based on 100 
per cent. I do not mean there should be any attempt to 
reduce the strength of packages to the danger point. I think 
the greatest folly of which we could be guilty would be to 
spend the man-hours and material in making merchandise, 
then have it wrecked in transit, due to faulty containers. 

If any of your people have men in your employ whom you 
believe are qualified packaging engineers that you could lend 
to the Government for a period of time, get in touch with us. 
We cannot do this work without a staff of experts and I 
don’t know how you can do a more patriotic act than to lend 
some of your men. 

The other thing you can do to help us is to appoint yourself 
a member of this committee. It is simply impossible for us 
to cover the whole country and the type of work that you 
agree is valuable can only be done by your cooperation. 

Mr. Ames: For more than two years, leading manu- 
facturers in the wooden container field have been warning 
the various Government agencies and representatives of the 
services that there would be a shortage of wooden containers 
as the war demand increased. 

The War Production Board has issued a recent ruling on 
wooden containers, saying that the use of lumber for boxing, 
crating and dunnage raised from 5'/2 billion feet in 1941 to 
16'/2 billion feet in 1943, and that the prospects are for still 
greater use of lumber for these purposes in 1944. During 
this same period, the production of lumber has declined. 

In spite of the shortage of manpower in various areas, it 
was still possible for manufacturers to produce many more 
boxes in 1943 than they are now producing. 

Recently the General Advisory Committee of All-Wood 
Containers has pointed out all these facts, and urged the 
various Government agencies to take action on the following: 


Left to right: Edward J. Detgen, WPB; Robert Dillman, Libby McNeill 
& Libby; J. D. Malcolmson, Robert Gair Co.; W. L. Davis, WPB; Eldo F. Tomiska, Western Electric Co., Inc.; 
F. H. Ludington, Chase Bag Co.; Robert G. Peck, The Aridor Co.; E. E. Ames, General Box Co.; C. Rector, WPB. 
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(1) That woods labor subject to draft be deferred. The 
last report I have from Washington is that draftees under 
age 26 engaged in logging operations be considered highly 
essential. 

(2) That men past draft age now in service with woods 
experience be released to their former employers. 

(3) That war prisoners be released to the small woods 
operators under some intelligent plan. 

Under L-335 the box manufacturer will be required to 
report inventory figures before he can make lumber pur- 
chases. The obvious purpose of this order is to find out 
where the lumber is being used. 

Unfortunately, wooden containers cannot be returned to 
the mills for re-fabrication, but American shippers should 
try to re-use every wooden container for domestic shipment. 

The interpretations I have made of recent Government 
orders are my own opinion, and should be checked with WPB. 


Sheet steel in short supply 


Mr. DeTtGeN: There are reports that steel is relatively 
easy, yet it must be stressed that this applies to forms and 
shapes of steel that have a very small role in the container 
industry. Sheet steel is in critically short supply and 
promises to remain in short supply throughout the third 
quarter. There is one ray of hope that the situation may be 
eased by August. Drum sheet, tinplate, terneplate, black- 
plate and plate for maritime and military uses are all pro- 
duced in continuous rolling mills, and it is here that the 
bottle-neck of facilities exists. Demands are new and heavy. 

Fibre cases for shells have proved not completely satis- 
factory, which has given rise to a larger demand for steel. 

It is our practice to have a representative of the Steel 
Division appear at Industry Advisory Committee meetings 
for the sole purpose of scotching the rumors and reports that 
steel is available. We are informed by the Steel Division that 
steel mills cannot undertake to deliver orders placed now for 
sheet steel before August or September of this year. 

If the military should suddenly demand larger amounts 
of sheet steel, these requirements certainly will have to be 
met, rather than the requirements of other agencies. No 
one can foretell to what demand the European invasion will 
give rise, not even the armed forces, so that, in a real sense, 
the availability of steel is dependent on how the war goes. 

The tin situation is neither better nor worse than it was. 
Contrary to general opinion, in 1944 only about 20 per cent 
less steel will be used for cans than was used in 1941, which 
was the peak year for the can industry, while tin consumed 
for this purpose will be reduced 50 per cent. 

We are exploiting our available sources to the maximum, 
and are depleting the stock pile at an increasing rate, due 
to the depletion of our scrap sources. 

The Texas City smelter was originally designed to handle 
more concentrates than Bolivia and other sources could 
supply to the United States under normal conditions. It is 
now processing all the concentrates it is able to obtain from 
Bolivia and other sources, and it is not expected that the 
concentrates will be substantially increased, so long as the 
British are able to handle their allocation of concentrates. 

Our supply deficit must eventually be covered by the far 
East. Until then, the best we can do is limp along under 
the tight restrictions now in operation, which means that 
cans must be practically tinless for a long time to come. 

Mr. LUDINGTON: Textile bags include shipping containers 
made from burlap and made from cotton sheeting, cotton 
print, print cloths and osnaberg, as well as waterproof, paper- 
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lined or laminated bags, and woven paper, open mesh bags, 

Wartime regulations limit the use of burlap and after 
military requirements have been satisfied, burlap can be 
used only for bags to carry commodities permitted by the 
War Production Board. 

The demand for cotton cloth exceeds the total production, 

Members of the textile bag industry have no authentic 
information as to the total supplies actually in this country, 
nor does the industry have any official record of total pur- 
chases by the Farm Economic Administration. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that approximately 373 million yards of burlap 
were manufactured into burlap bags in 1943. We do know 
that burlap will be available for bags during 1944 in quan- 
tities substantially greater than in 1943. 

Maximum production by our cotton mills was at the rate 
of about 12 billion square yards per year. This rate was 
maintained, however, only for a brief period, and total pro- 
duction involved all manners of construction, relatively few 
of which are ideally suited for textile bags. There is not 
sufficient production of certain types to meet the bag in- 
dustry’s demands. There must be substitutions in the case 
of large sized cotton bags. Burlap, if available, can be 
substituted, and there are other types of cotton cloth heavier 
than standard bag constructions, that can be used. 

The cotton yardage, totaling 1,440,000,000 yards, plus an 
estimated 660,000,000 yards of burlap, will not be enough 
to produce all of the textile bags needed during 1944. 

It is said that the average soldier consumes about 110 
pounds of flour in the form of bread each year. If true, the 
Quartermaster Corps must ship eleven 50-lb. bags of 
flour annually for every five men on field ration overseas. 

The United States soldier consumes a little more than 
41/. pounds of food daily, of which 3'/2 pounds moves in 
textile bags. 

Waterproofed paper lined or laminated bags are made 
from a combination of burlap or cotton cloth laminated to 
paper, satisfactorily adhesive. Such packages can be used 
for overseas food shipments for supplying invasion forces. 

Woven paper open mesh bags, like open mesh cotton bags, 
are peculiarly well suited for the shipment of onions, citrus 
fruits, nuts, vegetables and produce. These open mesh bags 
of open paper and cotton have substituted for crates, boxes, 
hampers and other critical wooden containers, all essential 
uses. There will be times when food packers will have to 
adjust themselves to substitutes not entirely to their liking. 
Textile bags must be handled with extreme care, emptied as 
quickly as possible and brought back into re-use channels. 

Mr. DILLMAN: After the issuance of the first order, M-81, 
with its drastic restrictions on metal containers, there was a 
great.shift to glass containers. This shift was controlled by 
Metal Cap Order M-104. Since most glass containers used 
metal caps, this order really controlled the use of glass con- 
tainers, except where substitute caps, such as paper and 
plastic caps or corks were obtained. 

Glass containers jumped from 69,400,000 in 1941, to 
79,800,000 in 1942, an increase of almost 10 per cent. 

The glass container industry still had additional capacity 
at the beginning of 1943 and was looking for business. 
There was a great deal of talk of forced conversion from steel 
to glass around Washington. The War Production Board 
went to work on a standardization program in 1942. 

This program made possible a greatly increased produc- 
tion of glass containers from existing facilities, but conditions 
grew worse, and a thorough review of the situation was 
made to see what action could be taken to provide relief. 
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The first thing that was done was to liberalize Order M-81 
and Order 103-B was rewritten to include caps as well as 
glass, and became effective the first of the year. Broadly 
speaking, this order limited the annual use of glass con- 
tainers to that quantity in 1943. 

Let us see what the effects will be. First, the production 
of glass containers will be greater than ever before. Here are 
a few figures on shipments, expressed in gross: 


| eae ete 52,493,000 gross 
PEN 4 yidcastorsecies 69,408,000 gross 
Ce 79,685,000 gross 
i re 95,185,000 gross 


1944 estimated, 98,500,000 gross 


Second, the use of glass containers is limited so that the 
demand should ordinarily equal the supply. 

Third, a considerable amount of the demand for glass was 
removed by split-rated containers. 

Fourth, the tendency to take delivery of glass containers 
far in advance of actual needs and hoarding should be 
greatly reduced. 

Fifth, the use of metal cans for at least part of the beer for 
the armed forces will have a decided effect upon the glass 
situation. 

I believe all users will be able to get all the quotas allowed 
them under Order L-103-B by the end of the year. 

I do not believe that any great liberalization of quotas will 
be possible in 1944, but it is entirely possible that products 
denied quotas under the present L-103-B will get limited 
quotas by or soon after the middle of the year. 

Mr. Peck: Labor shortages in cap manufacturing have 
added their effect to material shortages. Steel is somewhat 
easier, but other metals are still on the restricted list. It 
should be noted that the complete cap or closure consists of 
many different materials, to comprise both shell and liner. 
There are some 76 different kinds of material used for liners, 
and most of these materials are highly critical. One of the 
most useful is vinylite, and that is not likely to become more 
available soon. Paper caps, as everyone knows, have come in 
to ease the shortages of other materials, and now paper itself 
is very critical. Sheet aluminum has been made available for 
some products. For gaskets for vacuum packing, the situa- 
tion is easier as to rubber and synthetics. Cork is not in so 
favorable a position because of a shortage of imports, and cork 
is again on allocation. Crown closures are in practically the 
same position as they were in 1942. Plastics for closures will 
probably be available in much the same quantities as now. 
The brightest spot in the picture is the metal cap, which in 
general may conceivably improve in availability. 


Thousands of uses for plastics 


Mr. Rector: As the result of cooperative effort, there are 
literally thousands of uses of plastics in connection with 
packaging. 

There have been many indications of a severe loss of pro- 
ductivity, due to the loss of workers, but the plastics industry 
has thus far been able, through ingenious planning, to main- 
tain its output on a relatively high level. The packaging in- 
dustry can materially assist in this effort by anticipating its 
heeds as far as possible in advance of possible requirements, 
with a view toward placing the industry in a position to exer- 
cise every available expedient to make the maximum possible 
amount of these useful materials available for packaging. 

CHAIRMAN TomMISKA: We have quite a few questions. We 
will try to cover as many as possible. ‘Millions of units of 





glassware have been allotted to the paint industry, but that 
industry has been curtailed through shortage of raw mate- 
rial. Since glassware allotment has not been reduced, how 
is WPB controlling this item for new uses?” 

Mr. DILLMAN: When a company has purchased glass, it 
is their property, and it would be controlled by the order. It 
can only be sold to someone else, or used in accordance with 
the order. It is not permissible at the present time to put 
paint in glass containers, with certain restrictions. Therefore 
it would be in order for that company to sell this glass to 
one who could use it. 

CHAIRMAN TomisKA: “‘Are all packaging specifications for 
the armed services subject to the same scrutiny as is asked of 
industry so that available supplies can be passed around to 
the civilian industry?” 

Mr. DeETGEN: The Container Coordinating Committee, 
which is a specification committee for military packages, not 
only sets up specifications to see that the goods get there, but 
that the materials which are used in getting the goods there 
are kept at a minimum. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: We have to use corrugated boxes 
instead of fibre when packing fresh meats. The corru- 
gated box absorbs the moisture of the cooler and also of the 
meat and becomes damaged before reaching the consumer. 
Can Washington give the meat packers any help?” 

Mr. Davis: I am afraid there is not any help available at 
the moment, because we need practically every bit of the 
fibre capacity to make export boxes. You will have to strug- 
gle along with your corrugated for a while. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘What is the status of glass in in- 
ventories of packers according to the glass limitation order?” 

Mr. Dittman: The order was amended on March 23rd 
to cover that: 

‘““A packer may accept and use, for packing any product 
listed in the schedules of this order, any glass container which 
was manufactured before January 4, 1944, even though the 
container is of a size which is not permitted for that product 
by the schedules. Such acceptance and use must be in ac- 
cordance with the quota provisions of this order and with the 
provisions of Order L-103. 

“Glass containers in the possession of a packer as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, may be used by him for packing any listed product 
as follows: 

(1) Quota free, if accepted for packing a product which 
had a limited quota in 1943 (unless ‘borrowed’ as described in 
point 3 of this paragraph). 

“(2) Within quota, if accepted for packing a product 
which had an unlimited quota in 1943. 

(3) Within quota, if borrowed against anticipated 1944 
use as permitted in paragraph (e) of this order as amended 
November 1, 1943.”’ 

CHAIRMAN TomisKA: “Is any relief in sight for cellophane 
for civilian food products?” 

Mr. Rector: If we had more men to cut trees and make 
pulp, we could make more cellophane. 

We are trying to maintain a balance between the pulp that 
goes into paper, and that which goes into cellophane. Es- 
tablishing that balance is something we work at. 

CHAIRMAN TomisKa: “Is there a priority order to be issued 
covering boxes, folding and set-up? If so, will it follow the 
general pattern of P-146? Approximately how soon will it 
be issued ?”’ 

Mr. Davis: There will be issued within two or three weeks 
a priority order, probably P-147. 

Mr. DETGEN: We are expecting the next “P’’ order on 
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paperboard to cover not only folding and set-up boxes, but 
possibly all uses of paper for packaging, so that we get a 
rating on all paper used for packaging. 

CHAIRMAN ToMISKA: ‘‘Under P-140, what is the best 
method of applying a split rating based on an MRO rating of, 
say, 20 per cent AA-1 and 80 per cent AA-ZX? Should it be 
on quantity of containers or dollar value, and how does. it 
work?”’ 

Mr. Ames: If the preponderance of the rating, say 75 per 
cent, was in one category, the entire carload would take that 
rating. It happens in that particular case that AA-1 would 
suffer. If there is some way by which they can take the rating 
of the larger percentage in the carload, then I would think the 
box fibre could do a better job. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘Please discuss present status of 
recent revision of Freight Classification Rule No. 41. Have 
carton manufacturers started producing thinner liner boards? 
The new basis is on weight per unit area. What percentage 
are present standards under the former ones when expressed 
on a weight per unit area basis?” 

Mr. Davis: There has been a misunderstanding as to what 
Rule 41 meant. Previously, calipers were the criteria for 
gaging those boxes. 

Removing caliper restrictions does not mean a deterioration 
in the carrying power of the board. As a matter of fact, in- 
stead of puffing a board up to 16 from the 14 point range, it 
still has the same weight that it had previously. The object 
was to remove the 47-pound sheet, which had been used be- 
cause of its hard finish, and allow the same finish on lighter 
weight boards, so actually, we have better boxes with no 
change in weights, but simply perhaps !/jo90 or 2/1900 thinner 
than they were originally. 

CHAIRMAN ToMISKA: ‘“‘Would synthetic rubber be avail- 
able as a backing liner in caps for medicinal products?”’ 

Mr. Peck: The control of rubber is in the hands of the 
Rubber Director. There is nothing to prevent the use of syn- 
thetic rubber for gasket material, for vacuum or for any other 
purpose. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘What could be used in place of cor- 
rugated and box board containers when no more can be had 
for retailers and department stores?” 

Mr. MAtcomson: For retailers, grocery stores and de- 
partment stores, the time may come when the public will 
have to cooperate by bringing a market bag, or carrying as 
many small purchases as possible home from the store. 

Mr. DETGEN: The best we can figure is that there will be 
practically no kraft grocery bags produced from the pulp allo- 
cated in the second quarter for civilian use. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘What is the outlook for obtaining 
permission within tke next three to four months to resume 
using the four-ounce metal oiler type can for all-purpose 
lubricating oil? M-81 permits packing oil in cans, but not 
under one gallon size.”’ 

Mr. DETGEN: We cannot relax on any cans until we get 
enough steel to meet the order as it is now. When we get 
additional steel, then we will try to figure out the best way of 
using that steel to save paper or get more packages, or what- 
ever the other factors involved are. We are working now on 
a program of relaxing M-81 when and if we get enough steel 
to do so. 

CHAIRMAN ToMISsKA: ‘What chance has a box consumer to 
get wooden containers on an AA-5 rating?”’ 

Mr. Ames: I think I am speaking for all the container 
manufacturers, there is very little chance of getting such an 
order filled today. 
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CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘When will increased amounts of 
vinyl chloride resins become available for Grade A and Grade 
C ordnance wrap?” 

Mr. Rector: The allocations of the last two to three 
months have slightly increased amounts of those resins for the 
ordnance packs. We can’t increase very much because the 
final chloride type necessary would not be available. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘What can the Paperboard Di- 
vision do to assist a carton manufacturer to procure additional 
board for cartons for an essential civilian product where the 
usual supplier cannot supply? Such a product is a food con- 
servation need.” 

Mr. Davis: His rating would fairly well govern that. If 
he hasn’t enough board to take care of his business, he can 
either appeal to the War Labor Board and state his story, 
where he will have whatever consideration is necessary, or, 
if the board isn’t there, then someone else will have to take 
over the job of supplying this essential container, if there is 
enough board available, from other sources. 

Mr. DeETGEN: Do you think you could say that the folding 
and set-up box situation is going to get worse before it gets 
better? I mean, as to restrictions? 

Mr. Davis: It undoubtedly will, because the whole pic- 
ture ties right into the over-all paper situation. Controls are 
just being worked up on that. The military is taking an in- 
creased amount of materials away from the folding and set-up 
industry. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘“‘Speaking of textile bags, to what 
extent will substitutions be necessary?” 

Mr. Lupincton: If the commodity is one of those per- 
mitted under M-221, there is not much of a problem, because 
normally cotton cloth and burlap are interchangeable for 
100-pound packages, and in many cases for 50-pound pack- 
ages. Ifitis a food product or other essential item that up to 
now has been packaged in crates or in steel drums, or in 
paper bags and boxes, and because of further restrictions the 
boxes will no longer be available, then the textile bag industry 
will have some difficulty. If the commodity that formerly 
went into paper now goes into a textile bag, the textile bag 
industry must know to what extent that substitution is to be 
required, so that the added requirements can be presented to 
the War Production Board. If the commodity in question is 
an essential item, it is my guess that such bags will be made 
available, but there will have to be some advance notice given 
to the industry, at least 60 to 90 days. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘Since the Lend-Lease have set 
lumber specifications for the packaging of steel bars, as to 
thickness and size of knots, why is not this grade of lumber 
readily available?”’ 

Mr. Ames: Generally speaking, Lend-Lease specifications 
are no more severe than any of the other specifications of the 
services, and the same procedure is involved there as for the 
manufacture of all packages. There is no raw material avail- 
able, and there is not enough raw material available because 
there are not enough men in the woods. 

CHAIRMAN ToMISKA: ‘Why, in view of the critical condi- 
tions of corrugated fibre shipping containers, are not manu- 
facturers of such containers given manpower relief?” 

Mr. Davis: I wish I could answer that question, because 
we certainly need it. However, I will say that in our divi- 
sion there is a labor section which is working with the Wart 
Manpower Commission and General Hershey in trying to 
work out this very difficult problem. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘Why couldn’t WPB offer a bonus 
on Order L-317 for reduction in weight of boxes?”’ 
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Mr. Matcomson: I think the incentive is there to do a 
job. It is up to you to effect all these economies you can to 
bring it within the limitation of use. We certainly will give 
recognition to anybody that tells us the story. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: “If England can redeem 85 per cent 
of her paper for re-use by legislation, and the situation on 
paper is so critical for us and reclamation is desultory, why 
does not the Government institute similar legislation in order 
to assist in relieving this tight condition?” 

Mr. Davis: This week, in Congress, as the result of our 
Director’s efforts, there will be a resolution, and perhaps a 
joint bill, making the burning or unauthorized disposition 
of waste paper a misdemeanor. I think there is some question 
of constitutionality, as to whether this should take the form of 
a resolution in Congress, or be enacted in State laws, but I 
think there will be a trend that way in the next few weeks. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘Press releases indicate that cellu- 
lose acetate is being released for such things as combs, but- 
tons, cosmetics and things of that type. Isn’t sheet for 
ordnance wrap much more important?” 

Mr. Rector: The reason that cellulose acetate is avail- 
able for some of those civilian uses is, there is a deficiency of 
the capacity of the industry necessary to transform the cellu- 
lose acetate into the sheeting that is used for the ordnance. 

CHAIRMAN TOMISKA: ‘‘Wouldn’t the situation of scarcity 
of paper products be materially improved by an upward ad- 
justment of the OPA price ceiling on waste paper? Aren’t 
many junkies working in war industries today solely because 
present prices on waste paper won’t allow them a fair wage?’ 

Mr. Davis: There are two schools of thought on that, as to 
just how much the price of waste paper would bring a change 
in the waste paper situation at this time. The junkies who are 
now in war industries are frozen in such war industries for the 
duration. Even though we had all the junkies on the job, it 
would be necessary for school children to assist in bringing out 
all the waste paper that is necessary. 

CHAIRMAN TomISKA: ‘The Panel has suggested reducing 
package strength and increasing weight of contents. Has the 
WPB any way of obtaining information as to the condition in 
which such shipments reach foreign destinations, excluding 
military deliveries?” 

Mr. DetGEen: Yes, because most of your foreign deliveries 
are for the military. We are expanding the work of this co- 
ordinating Committee, which I referred to before, to cover all 
export shipments and are getting reports from all over the 
world on how goods arrive. 

CHAIRMAN TomIsKA: “On what basis will sheet plants be 
allotted board under M-290?” 

Mr. Davis: If they make application on Form 2492, the 
structions for following that form are very clear, and all 


they have to do would be to submit it to the War Production 
Board by the 15th of March. If they haven’t done so, they 
should get it in. 

(The Meeting then adjourned.) 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—The Packaging Institute 
Dinner 


What It Takes to Win a War: Lt. Cor. LEonarp H. 
NASON, speaker. 


Nearly 500 guests assembled in the Grand Ballroom on 
Wednesday evening to hear an address by Lt. Col. Nason, 
celebrated American author who is a veteran of three wars, 
attached to the Armored Forces, U. S. Army, recently re- 
turned from overseas. After describing the landing in 
North Africa, in which he participated, Col. Nason brought 
home to his audience the thought that there is no easy way to 
victory—that this is destined to be a long war, that we must 
be wary of a German “‘peace offensive” at the opportune 
moment, and that this time we must be certain that the war- 
making German Junker class is disposed of. 

Preceding the feature address, Joel Y. Lund, president of 
the Packaging Institute, presented to Henry Howlett, secre- 
tary of the AMA, an inscribed gold cigarette case in apprecia- 
tion of the services which Mr. Howlett has given the Institute. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Case Stories in Paper Conservation and Container Re-Use: 
Chairman: FRANK J. Hynes, assistant director, Containers 
Division, WPB, Washington. 

Sears, Roesuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. (L. W. Bell, assistant 
general purchasing agent)—Sears’ long-standing re-use policy 
includes a constant war against waste. The use of too large 
or too heavy a box, or too large a piece of wrapping material is 
discouraged. By reducing the caliper of wearing-apparel 
boxes from .040 and .045 stock to .032 and .040, respectively, 
this company has cut consumption of paper in this type of 
box by 250 tonsa year. Salvaged mixed waste paper in 1943 
amounted to 12,000 tons, plus 600 tons of scrap courrugated. 
This company maintains a Packaging Committee, with the 
General Purchasing Agent as chairman, which specifies 
exactly the pre-packing of each catalog item. In the last 
two years the fold of many soft items has been changed. 
resulting in a smaller bag or box. Other items are being 
bagged which formerly were boxed. A study on wrapping 
paper has resulted in the use of narrower widths and a reduc- 
tion in weight. Annual requirements for wrapping paper 
have been reduced by 34 percent. The number of corrugated 
boxes salvaged in mail-order plants in 1943 totaled 6,000,000 
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or 15,000 tons. Boxes received in retail stores from mail- 
order plants are either used for customer delivery or sent 
back to the nearest mail-order plant for re-use. Salvage of 
boxes originates in the merchandise departments, where all 
in-coming shipments are opened carefully by approved 
methods, contents checked and boxes routed for re-use. 
KROEGER GrROocERY & BAKING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(K. D. McCoy, Industrial Relations Dept.)—Only a few days 
after Pearl Harbor we had in force what we called our Waste 
Warden Plan, a plan later recommended by the WPB to some 
1,000 trade associations throughout the United States. The 
purpose was to develop “‘waste consciousness” in members. 
We decided that each of 3,000 store, each office, each ware- 
house, bakery and factory, as well as all other units of the 
business, should have on duty a Waste Warden. The 
oldest employee in years of service, in each unit was selected 
first. The secret of success of the plan was that we “drama- 
tized” an old job by making waste elimination a war job. 
Here are a few figures on results: 


(1) The first year of the war we reduced our use of paper 
bags in stores some 36 million pounds. For example, 
it was quite common to place each of some half dozen 
produce items a customer might buy in small bags... 
then assemble all of them in one large bag. It was 
just as easy, and much more practical, to place most 
of these items directly into the large bag. 

(2) Salvage, mostly waste paper, was up about 20% in 
tonnage over the previous year. We can almost say 
that every scrap, even to the last lemon wrapper, was 
bundled up, and returned to our warehouses. 


Now what have we done about containers? One of our 
greatest problems concerns what we call our ‘‘factory”’ car- 
tons. These are collapsible corrugated paper cartons. 

Our factories pack coffee, cookies, crackers, bread, bever- 
ages, etc., in these. They are shipped to stores, emptied of 
merchandise, flattened out, tied in bundles, returned to our 
warehouses by our own trucks . . . and then shipped back to 
our factory for re-use. Cartons are re-used 3 to 4 times. 

In the past, only a few types of wooden containers were re- 
turned from store to warehouse. 
hampers were. But apple boxes, citrus boxes, and the like, 
were almost never returned for re-use. Now, almost EVERY- 
THING comes back to our warehouses. 

Through State Agricultural Departments, through the 
media of farm papers and magazines we are trying to get 
farmers and growers to contact our warehouses in 18 states 
now. We would like them to make their future container 
needs known now, so that we may plan and do our best to have 
them available when needed later in the year. 


Bushels, and in some cases, 


Last year my company salvaged, among other things: 
1. Burlap bags. . 


2. Factory cartons for re-use 


. over 2'/, million for re-use. 
(a) 360,000 cracker cartons 
(b) over 800,000 cookie cartons 
(c) almost 900,000 coffee boxes 
(d) 850,000 bread cartons 
(e) and almost 1,000,000 soft drink cartons 
Curtiss CANpDy Co., Chicago, Ill. (M. L. Jack, manager, 
Department of Conservation)—In the fall of 1941, when the 
first indications of a future paper shortage became apparent, 
we inaugurated a conservation program which I shall discuss 
under the following headings, confined solely to the use of 
chipboard and corrugated containers or shipping cartons. 
1. Caliper or Weight Reductions 
Every package, every box and every carton was scrutinized 
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with only one thought in mind—to what extent can we re- 
duce the caliper without seriously impairing the protective 
purpose of the container. The changes in our specifications 
resulting from this study have accomplished a saving in chip- 
board of 33'/; per cent. 

2. Reductions in the Size of Containers 

We found that in very many instances the height of box 
tops could be reduced, using less chipboard. Over-all box 
sizes were reduced—an eighth of an inch here or a quarter of 
an inch there, small dimensions but real savings. 

3. Increased Counts 

Wherever sales policies and maximum shipping weight re- 
strictions would permit, the number of items per box and the 
number of boxes per carton was increased. 

4. Changes in Carton Shapes 

Wherever possible, shipping cartons were changed in shape 
to as near cubical as the items to be packed would permit. 
It is generally recognized that the reduction in the size of top 
and bottom flaps when a longitudinal carton is converted toa 
cube results in a paper saving of approximately 20 per cent. 

5. Box and Carton Reclamation 

This operation has by far resulted in the greatest single con- 
tribution to our paper conservation program. During this 
time we have had returned to our Chicago operation over 4 
million boxes and cartons. 

Swirt & Co., Chicago, Ill. (D. E. Rueckert, General Super- 
intendent’s staff)—We have always re-used slack barrels, 
tierces and metal drums. We still do. They save paper 
containers in enormous quantities. We have in the past 
year or so discontinued packing a great number of small size 
packages and have concentrated on the larger sizes as much as 
we could. This not only saves containers but also labor. 
In all departments these questions were reviewed: 

Can we discontinue the small size? 

Can we use larger size package? 

Can we decrease the weight of the board? 
. Can we handle without a package? 

We had to re-use containers whether we wanted to or not 
and we found the answer. It is rather logical that the con- 
tainers to be re-used are those within each plant’s area—that 
is, each plant and branch house acts as an independent clear- 
inghouse for all the containers that are readily available to it. 
The balance of the containers are to be reclaimed and re- 
used by local people outside of our own organization. 

We plan to use stickers on containers to call more attention 
to this paper container shortage situation. Clean boxes 
from Army camps, large and small stores, hospitals and in- 
stitutions, in addition are used whenever it is possible to do so. 

We encourage our suppliers to use tape rather than glue 
when they close the container so we can open them more 
easily without damage. This is important. 

Manz Corp., Chicago, Ill. (Harry R. McNabb, traffic 
manager)—The printing industry for many years had used 
only wood cases. The Manz Corp. began to use paperboard 
containers 15 years ago, testing many types. We found that 
the costomers preferred them, and they are now in general use. 
Manz started re-using paperboard containers 10 years ago. 
The average container makes from three to five trips. 

We have found that a carton weight of 60 Ibs. is best. 
With a weight of 80 to 90 Ibs., the carton is more apt to be 
damaged, because it seems to invite rough handling. 

Manz has used an average of 90.000 containers a year over 
the last three years. These have been returned to us at 4 
cost of 1'/. to 2 cents, plus allowances to the customer. 
More than 60 per cent of our containers have been returned 
to us over the last 10 years 
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Chairman: 
New York. 


FREDERICK S. LemsacH, Riegel Paper Corp., 


The Measurement of Humidity Equilibria: W.H. Grarn- 
nek, Technical Division, Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 


Two principles of package engineering are highly significant 
when introducing a topic such as humidity equilibria. One of 
them is the fundamental that there is no single test, no one 
method of evaluation or no simple equation that embraces all 
of the elements that go to make up a package. The second is 
the fact that we must deal with quantitative factors both 
with regard to the properties of the product and the material 
being designed or selected for its protection. To amplify this, 
it is neither quantitative nor objectively descriptive simply to 
state that a sheet material is moisture resistant. The allega- 
tion becomes fact and of value only when that property is 
expressed in some accepted terms that are provided by a test 
made under standardized and clearly defined conditions. 
Similarly, a product may be termed hygroscopic; this in 
itself means little since any product that will absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere could be placed in that category. On 
the cther hand, with specific moisture equilibria data the 
hygroscopic nature of that product has been reduced to quan- 
titative terms. Elementary asthe foregoing may havesounded, 
there nevertheless is mute evidence to be found that manufac- 
turers do not recognize the significance of these fundamentals. 

It has been well established that most materials with which 
we are concerned will come to a constant or equilibrium moist- 
ure content when subjected long enough to any given constant 
temperature and relative humidity. It is possible to make 
use of this phenomenon in packaging work by exposing weighed 
samples of the product to a series of different humidities at 
constant temperatures—all carefully controlled and measured, 
until equilibrium has been established. When the data thus 
secured are plotted on cross section paper, the result is a 
humidity equilibria curve characteristic of the product. 

Concerning the method itself, we have followed the broad 
pattern of other investigators, that of exposing the product 
to known relative humidities, and weighing it periodically 
until constant weight has been established. There are a 
number of methods whereby constant humidity conditions 
can be maintained. For expediency, we chose the use of 
sulphuric acid solutions. Due to the probable fluctuation in 
humidity resulting from the moisture gained or lost by the 
products under test, a method was needed whereby the rela- 
tive humidity could be measured at the time equilibrium was 
established. The problem was solved by adapting the elec- 
tric hygrometer of Dunmore, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

The final step in the construction of the equipment involved 
some simple changes in a cylindrical metal container to pro- 
vide circulation of the air and properly located supports for 
the specimen dishes and the vessels containing the sulphuric 
acid solutions. This assembly then was placed inside a box 
with a simple heat source and thermostatic control for tem- 
perature. 

All of our work to date has been done at 100° F. 

As a final step in the preparation of the humidity equilibria 
data, the moisture content of the specimens exposed to the 
several levels of humidity need be determined. This is done 
either by calculations based upon original moisture content 
and subsequent weight gains, or by a direct moisture deter- 
mination on the product after it has come to equilibrium 
Whenever possible, both methods should be employed to 
serve as a check upon each other. On the matter of methods 
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for moisture determinations it is desirable to employ the pro- 
cedure in use by the manufacturer of the product. Where 
this information is not available, reference should be made to 
standard methods that have been adopted. 

We now have a humidity equilibria curve, and the logical 
and inevitable question is ““How can I use this information 
in my packaging work?” In an attempt to supply the answer 
some examples have been prepared and shown by slides. 

First illustration shows two curves; one on dried skim 
milk, and the other a starch type dessert powder. They pro- 
vide an interesting as well as a significant comparison due to 
their difference in slope in the lower ranges of humidity, and 
the rather abrupt upward surge of the dessert powder at the 
higher humidity levels. It is evident that in the lower humid- 
ity ranges the milk will undergo a greater moisture gain or 
loss for a given humidity change than will the dessert powder. 
The conclusion is that the milk is the more thirsty or hygro- 
scopic of the two products. In all probability it also will 
require the greater protection. On the other hand, this is not 
a certainty until we have introduced the two factors pre- 
viously mentioned, namely, Optimum Moisture Content and 
Index of Failure. 

Second illustration shows these same curves with this added 
information. The data on the dried milk now have taken 
on some specific implications. First, note that the optimum 
moisture content is in equilibrium with a very low relative 
humidity; as a result the vapor pressure on the inside of the 
package will be correspondingly low, and the immediate indi- 
cation is the need for a fairly high level of protection. Our 

next point of analysis is the Index of Failure. Authorities on 

dried skim milk place the maximum allowable moisture con- 
tent for this product at 4.0 per cent. Actually, they believe 
it should be lower, and point out that the rate of degradation 
increases quite rapidly as the moisture goes up. Therefore, 
we shall use that figure of 4.0 per cent in this analysis. You 
will note at once that the spread between Optimum and Fail- 
ure points is very narrow; thus the total permissible moisture 
gain is of such a magnitude that the need for a high level of 
protection is definite. This becomes even more evident upon 
noting that the slope of the curve is such that it keeps the Fail- 
ure point in the low humidity region. In other words, the 
thirst of the product does not abate to any substantial degree 
before it reaches its failure point. Therefore, if you should 
contemplate the packaging of dried skim milk, you will save 
time and money by confining your efforts to highly moisture 
resistant materials. 

This scheme of analysis has some additional advantages. 
With a background of equilibria information on a variety of 
products, it is possible to make fairly direct comparisons 
between one of known packaging requirements and another on 
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which little or no packaging experience exists or is available. 

The dessert analysis¢annot be completed without Index of 
Failure information fromi the food technologist or the manu- 
facturer. However, the rather flat shape of the curve in the 
lower humidity ranges gives a preliminary indication that the 
packaging problem is less severe than in the case of dried milk. 
This is confirmed by commercial packaging experience with 
this type of product. The abrupt change in slope at 75-80 
percent relative humidity appears to be characteristic of prod- 
ucts containing sizable proportions of sugar. 

All packaging problems do not call for the extreme in pro- 
tection against moisture gain. The principles of functional 
packaging will point the way toward the correct material. 


Corrosion on Coated Metal Food Containers: C. E. MAIER, 
Director of Container Research, and §. L. FLuGGE, Manager of 
Manufacturing Research, Continental Can Co., New York. 


It was obvious as early as 1939 that if our Far East supplies 
of tin were cut off by war that the reduction in consumption 
of tin in the manufacture of tin plate in this country would 
have to be accomplished by one of the following methods: 


(1) The use of a thinner coating of tin on the steel plate 

(2) The use of steel plate without a tin coating 

(3) The use of other metals as sheets or as metallic coatings 
for steel 

(4) Restriction of the use of tinplate or even metal con- 
tainers to the most urgent military and civilian uses. 


In an effort to reduce to a minimum the restriction in the 
types of products that would be permitted the use of metal 
containers, we redoubled our efforts to find the solution to our 
problem by the first three methods mentioned. 

A comprehensive research program was quickly planned 
and expeditiously carried out in cooperation with three of 
our tinplate suppliers, the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Co., the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Weirton Steel Co., who used 
the acid, alkaline, and the so-called Halogen electrolytes re- 
spectively, to investigate the possibilities of using matte, 
brushed finish and fused finish 0.5-lb. electrolytic tinplate for 
processed food containers. Many improvements in the elec- 
trolytic tinplate produced by all three types of electrolytes, 
were made by the tinplate manufacturers as a result of the 
multitude of lacquering, soldering and food packing tests 
made by the larger can companies who later shared their 
findings with the WPB and the remainder of the can industry 
through the organization of the Can Mfgrs. Institute. 

Starting much earlier, but continuing at the same time that 
the electrolytic tinplate investigations were being carried on, 
the research organizations of the larger can companies also 
attacked the problem of using deoxidized steel in the manu- 
facture of containers for high temperature processed foods. 
New lacquers were formulated from recently available new 
raw materials for application direct to the deoxidized steel 
in the hope of being able to manufacture a tinless steel can for 
this class of products, but this method of attack failed again 
due to underfilm corrosion which caused the loss of the ad- 
hesion of the interior can lacquers. 

Numerous old, as well as more recently developed surface 
passivating chemical treatments for the steel sheets were 
tested in conjunction with the application of can lacquers but 
even though they offered great promise of successfully over- 
coming loss of interior lacquer adhesion, the treated steel 
plate was not commercially usable because it had little and 
sometimes even less atmospheric corrosion resistance than the 
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untreated, deoxidized steelplate. The heavier phosphate 
coatings used so successfully as a paint base for fabricated 
steel parts in the automotive industry were found to be too 
brittle to withstand fabrication, but in cooperation with the 
Parker Rust-Proof Company, the owners of this process, a 
new process was developed for the rapid application of a 
lighter weight, more flexible, phosphate coating which pre- 
vented underfilm corrosion and the loss of the adhesion of the 
can lacquers, was flexible enough to withstand fabrication 
after lacquering and had enough bare corrosion resistance to 
permit the normal handling, shipping, and a reasonable plate 
storage life before lacquering. 

(The discussion and pictures following this section of the 
address covered the technical development of both electrolytic 
tin plate and Bonderized steel plate, which are now being used 
to a considerable extent in combination with can lacquers.) 


The Technical Committee of the Packaging Institute: 
C. A. SouTHWICK, JR., Technical Director, Shellmar Products 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Technical Editor of MoprERNn 
PACKAGING. 


The Technical Committee of the Packaging Institute was 
established a year ago and it is our purpose today to present a 
progress report on what has been done and to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the status of the technical committee. 

Within 30 to 60 days we hope to have ready in usable form 
the manual on test procedure, which was outlined at the meet- 
ing of the Packaging Institute last fall. 

Much of this material has been adapted from suggestions 
made by members, procedures developed through TAPPI, 
and other technical sources, changed and modified to suit the 
needs of our packaging field. These procedures apply entirely 
to packages and materials other than rigid metal or glass. 

Under package material tests, these include procedure for 
testing mechanical factors such as bursting strength, tearing 
strength, tensile breaking, folding endurance, sealing strength, 
porosity, blocking. Procedures for chemical factors cover 
water-vapor permeability at 100 deg F. and at zero, air trans- 
mission as it applies to packaging materials, grease and oil 
penetration, static folding as it affects material function. 
Procedures for visual factors include opacity, brightness, 
gloss. New procedures will cover humidity equilibria and the 
test of Index of Failure to moisture. The manual will also 
include a digest of factors concerning packaging engineering. 

During the year the committee has felt that its work should 
be expanded and therefore it has been proposed to enlarge the 
group to include a broader scope of packaging forms and 
materials. This larger group is to be divided into subcom- 
mittees each covering one of these groups of subjects: (1) 
rigid metal containers, fibre cans, metal tubes, (2) glass con- 
tainers, (3) folding and set-up cartons, (4) bags—metal foils, 
converted materials, (5) shipping bags and outer containers, 
(6) transparent films—plastic materials, (7) paper base ma- 
terials, (8) lacquers, waxes, coatings, etc., (9) machinery, (10) 
adhesives, (11) packaged products—whatever goes into a 
package. 

It is proposed that the chairmen of these subcommittees 
serve as members of the Technical Committee of the 
Packaging Institute and act as a planning board to meet 
twice a year, once at the Packaging Institute meeting and 
once at this AMA conference. The purpose is not to set 
up standards of performance but to establish only standard 
test procedure. The committee is anxious to receive your 
suggestions on this enlarged plan to find better common 
denominators for test methods in all packaging phases. 
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J. .. with the help of 
Eastman Acetate Sheet 


IMPROVED hospital care of the very young is © 


the vital contribution of the Infant Oxytent 
and the Transparent Bassinette. These appli- 
cations point the way to many other postwar 
products of which Eastman Acetate Sheet will 
be an important part. Right now, only essen- 
tial wartime requirements can be filled. 


To help your plans for its future use, 





Eastman Acetate Sheet is regularly supplied in 
three standard types in sheets and rolls—Clear 
Transparent, Matte Translucent, Colored 
Translucent. It can be scored, folded, pleated, 
fluted, molded, drawn... takes printing inks 
without wrinkling ...can be sewed, crimped, 
stapled ... cements with an unyielding bond. 
For more detailed information, write to the 
Chemical Sales Division, Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


A STANDING INVITATION ... to use the facilities of the Kodak Packaging Labora- 
tory at the Kodak*Park Works, for practice in the fabrication of Eastman Acetate Sheet. 























Waterproof Paper Group discusses increased output 


Annual report analyzes requirements to step-up production 75 to 100% of 1943 figure— 


902 additional workers necessary to keep the industry working at full capacity. 








We it is understood that for every man who, up to 
January 1, 1944, entered combat in foreign theatres 
of war, there had to be a total of approximately 93.8 Ibs. of 
waterproof paper to partially support his effort, it becomes 
immediately apparent that indeed our industry as such, has 
been and truly is at war in every’sense of the word, and with 
everv resource at its command.” 

These words were part of the annual report made by 
Philip Deitsch, managing director of The Waterproof Paper 
Group at its meeting held in New York recently. He went 
on to say that these figures were determined by analyzing 
the figures of 24 companies out of the 28in the group. These 24 
companies had made regular reports which showed a schedule 
of shipments for 1943 of 245,644 tons of waterproof papers. 
Of that amount, 95.51% was the industry average for direct 
and indirect war purposes, with a further accounting of 4.4% 
for essential civilian supply. Mr. Deitsch told the members 
of the group that the industry has been asked to increase its 
production to almost double its 1943 capacity and then he 
added : 

“To achieve this step-up in production we must again deal 
straightforwardly, as we have so many times in the past, with 
a basic problem which must be recognized. We promise. . . 
that this industry can and will step up its production to the 
extent of 75% to 100% of its 1943 results, provided—and pro- 
vided only—that we obtain a total of 902 additional physically 
qualified employees (447 workers for laminating operations 
and 455 workers for specialized operations such as newly 
developed bags and other types of materials). 

“We all know, and for those who are not acquainted with 
the fact, I now repeat, our industry is operating at less than 
60% of its capacity and for one remaining singular reason— 
manpower.” 

Mr. Deitsch further pointed out that a new policy in regard 
to waterproof paper had been inaugurated by the Paper 
Division of WPB during the latter part of 1943. Then Mr. 
G. E. McCorison, Chief, Waterproof Paper & Gummed Tape 
Section, Paper Division, WPB, explained the working of the 
new policy to the assembled members. 

“A brief review of the situation in the fourth quarter of last 
year will give the basis for actions we have taken recently. 
No statement of the requirements of the armed forces was 
available last year.... The situation was not considered in 
short supply until about the middle of last year and increased 
at an alarming rate throughout the balance of the year, 
particularly in the fourth quarter. 

“The reasons for the short supply at that time appeared 
to be insufficient kraft supply and manpower to run the 
industry’s equipment to capacity. The industry was oper- 
ating at less than 50% of the available machine hours.” 

The kraft supply situation, according to Mr. McCorison, 
eased up considerably during the last months of the year. 
In order to allocate the supply fairly WPB asked the Army 
and other claimant agencies to prepare a statement of the 
requirements for the first quarter, including, where possible, 
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direct as well as indirect or prime contractors’ requirements. 
Considerable detail was involved, but an attempt to summa- 
rize them is accepted as follows: 


80,000 tons Direct Army and prime contractors for Army 
13,000 tons Ammunition containers 
9,000 tons Multi-wall bags 
1,500 tons Direct Navy 
1,000 tons Treasury Procurement 
500 tons Canadian prime contractors 
45,000 tons Backlog of war orders on file 


150,000 tons Total estimated requirements, first quarter 


It was pointed out that this total requirement of waterproof 
papers is about 50,000 tons per month or approximately twice 
the monthly production average of last year. 

Production of 27 companies in the waterproof paper indus- 
tries was estimated for January at 27,500 tons. The industry 
estimated that with presently available manpower production 
cannot be raised above 29,000 tons a month, which would 
leave a shortage of 21,000 tons per month in the full program. 
There are 49 asphalt laminating machines in these 27 com- 
panies which operated during January an average of 89.3 hrs. 
per week, or only 53% of capacity. 

According to Mr. McCorison, the program to meet the esti- 
mated requirements follows several lines. First, sufficient 
kraft paper was made available by the allocation of pulp 
for the production of 25,000 tons per month. Difficulties 
were experienced by many converters in January, however, 
in obtaining deliveries of the increased kraft requirements 
due to the time element in putting the program into action. 

“Recognizing that our problem since the first of the year 
has been largely manpower within the industry, we have 
taken positive action to give every assistance possible,’”’ Mr. 
McCorison explained to his listeners. ‘‘A review of the 
industry’s manpower problem indicated that a total of 447 
workers, 356 males and 91 females, would be required to bring 
productive hours up to full capacity and produce an additional 

18,000 tons per month. Five of these plants were in Group 
I areas of labor adequacy. Eleven were in Group II, 7 in 
Group III and 5 in Group IV.” 

To obtain action in solving the manpower situation, Mr. 
McCorison explained that a memorandum over Rex W. 
Hovey’s signature as chairman of the Paper Division was- 
presented to Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman of WPB, re- 
questing production urgency rating for the manufacture of 
waterproof papers. This memorandum contained general 
information as well as plant by plant detail, and based on it 
the rating was raised to a position which will give proper 
emphasis to the solving of the manpower problems. 

Telegrams were sent to Regional Directors asking their 
active help in supplying extra manpower in order to operate 
plants continuously. Labor representatives of regional 
offices of WPB, and local United States Employment Service 
offices were contacted for assistance. 

Mr. McCorison pointed out (Continued on page 144) 
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HOW MANY BLUEPRINTS FOR 
PACKAGING PERFECTION? 


DESIGN is more than getting down a lot of mechanically ac- 
curate lines on a drafting board... much more. Clear, original 
creative thinking must direct every line. Design that is merely 
adequate for the work to be accomplished has no place at 
Pneumatic.... The design for such a machine is simply a blue- 
printed step toward Pneumatic’s goal of design perfection both 
in automatic packaging and bottling. 












Designing at Pneumatic is at once easier and harder than else- 
where. Easier, because of the crystal-clear objective: package 
perfection and Jower cost per container. Harder, because this goal 
is an ideal, and such an industrial ideal leads on forever . . . to 
progressively finer achievement. 


Pneumatic ScaLe Corporation, Lrp., 82 Newport Avenue, 
North Quincy 71, Mass. » New York + San Francisco + Chicago 
Los Angeles 


PNEUMATIC | 


PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
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DOUBLE PACKAGE MAKER. One of Pneumatic’s outstanding set of 
machines— it produces a filled and securely sealed ‘‘package within 
@ package’ at speeds ranging from 60 to 70 packages per minute. 





LOWER COST PER CONTAINER 
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@" cloak of mystery covering these “secret weapons 


of progress” will be lifted in the very near future. 
Watch for them. They will be of utmost value to certain 


members of the Food, Liquor, Cosmetic, Tobacco and 
Textile industries. 


Meantime, accept this message as a personal invitation 
to discuss your packaging plans and automatic. machinery 


needs with us. All correspondence will be conducted in 
strict confidence. 





WRIGHTS AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


DURHAM  casteaooress vonwnicht NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 


T. D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT R. H. WRIGHT, JR., V.P. & TREAS. 
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BUY BONDS 
SPEED VICTORY 
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“IMAGINEERING in Packaging 


It takes IMAGINATION plus ENGINEERING to produce modern packag- 
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ing that makes sales and wins markets while protecting fragile articles. | 


iim 


That is why so many Post-War minded manufacturers and 1 
processors are turning to us for helpful suggestions in packaging ideas. 
We have the creative imagination necessary to the production of cello- 
phane and glassine packages, with “Loxtite” Partitions if needed, that make 
merchandise move. We have the engineering genius that has produced the 
. automatic machines required to turn out economically the quantity and 


, quality of packaging you want, including fillers which protect against breakage. 

li Why not ask our Sales “Imagineers” what they would suggest to meet 

\4 your packaging problems. There is no obligation and they likely have the answer. 

Loxtite Partitions © Traco-Paks ® Traversheen @ Traverwrap 

i Cellophane Bags @ “’Tite-Seal” Liners @ Multi-Color Printed | 
y ( Cellophane and Glassine in Sheets or Rolls © Dividers | 


4 Patents Applied For 


) 


. ADDRESS: DEPT. MP 4 


TRAC® TRAVER CORPORATION 
D . 


al perf) 358 West Ontario St. © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 404 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
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MARKING 


Takes a Place G 
on the 
Production Line 
























O achieve speed and flexibility in the 
“change-over” of the production line from 
one product or lot to another, many of the coun- 
try’s large producers have installed Superior 
Marking Equipment right on the assembly line. 
This enables them to mark their containers as 
they are used—thereby preventing delays and 
greatly reducing the inventory of pre-printed con- 
tainers which would normally be required. Su- 
perior Marking Equipment has been made to 
mark a wide variety of containers of all shapes and 
sizes—from fragile glass vials to 125 lb. wooden 
shell boxes. Adjustability to provide for change 
in sizes of containers—for complete or partial 
changes in wording—and for different colors of 
ink is available as required. 





Consult our Engineering Department regarding 
your problems, or write for our ‘Industrial Mark- 
ing’ Catalog. 


THE SUPERIOR TYPE COMPANY 


Marking Engineers 
1801 W. Larchmont Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 
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millions more for 
increased demands 
of essential food 
drug and chemical § 





THOMAS M ROYAL ti. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 20 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


AVINGS Feature 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN? 


Whi: the war swinging into 
its tensest phase, now’s the time to 
emphasize over and over again the 
savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to all 
your people the need of building 
up their savings—the need of 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. To point out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 
has given its fullest service to its 


owner—or fo his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war’s end, we have 
‘flash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 
body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This space contributed to Victory by 


PUBLISHING CORP. 


BRESKIN 


the value of continued, 

planned saving, is the sound- 

est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come: 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 


x the Attack... 
* with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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 / THE MASON BOX CO. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
175 5TH AVE. 


5 
* 
* 





With the War Production Award 
of the Army-Navy “E” behind them, 
the Builders Iron Foundry has con- 
tributed to the expansion of power 
facilities with such outstanding 
products as the Shunt Meter pic- 
tured above against the flags 
which fly from its plant in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The Builders Iron Foundry uses 
the famous Mason MAILMASTERS 
for efficiently sending replacement 
bearing assemblies and repair 
parts. For efficient — safer —- pack- 
aging Mason MAILMASTERS will 
add power and prestige to your 
mailing and assembly work. 


NEW YORK 4 
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WASHINGTON REVIEW 


by R. L. Van Boekirk 











@ Government Increases Control over 
Containers—The squeeze on the paper 
and wood container industry has finally 


reached a climax. The conflict between 
demand and supply took realistic effect 
fast month in the issuance of four orders or 
amendments which put tight control over 
manufacture and use of every fibre or 
wooden container that is to be used in the 
future. The four Government instruments 
are amendments to M-290 (Container- 
board); P-140; L-317 and a new order 
P-146. 

There are a couple of fundamental facts 
behind these orders that should not be for- 
gotten. 

First, despite every effort, it is impos- 
sible to cut enough wood for pulp and lum- 
ber to meet increasing demands. There 
are many reasons, pro and con, for this 
situation. It would require a book to dis- 
cuss them. 

Second, the Government has at last 
put into effect an often quoted theory that 
“if the product is essential enough to be 
produced, its essentiality warrants a con- 
tainer.”’ 

The first move in this direction was the 
amendment to P-140. Under the old P- 
140 a user obtained a rating to get wooden 
or fibre containers for his commodity re- 
gardless of the rating assigned to the ma- 
terials from which his product was made. 
He simply looked at the schedule to find 
out that rating to which his goods were 
entitled. Ratings were more or less 
gauged by the need of a commodity for a 
box. Tire chains, for example, might have 
been denied a rating because their need 
for a container was not as important as 
that of some other commodity. 

Under the new system, wooden and fibre 
containers will be granted the same rating 
assigned for the product which is to go into 
the box. P-140 will control new wooden 
containers and P-146 will control new 
fibre containers. Both orders are de- 
signed to work in the same manner. 

The orders have been made flexible 
enough to provide rating for persons who 
do not have a production material rating, 
and it is believed that every user-is covered 
in some way, although of course those with 
low ratings are going to have trouble get- 
ting enough boxes. 

Container users, operating under the 
Controlled Materials Plan or other WPB 
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regulations, who are assigned ratings to 
purchase materials physically incorporated 
into the product, may use that same rating 
to replace containers in inventory. 

The orders also assign ratings for the 
purchase of containers for products that 
are manufactured or produced without a 
production material rating. Many prod- 
ucts are listed in Schedule A, which among 
other things covers all foods and a large 


number of other products and materials 


that are not normally produced by manu- 
facturers who are assigned production ma- 
terial ratings. 

Other methods of obtaining ratings with 
which to purchase wooden and fibre ship- 
ping containers are also provided in the 
orders for those users who do not have a 
production material rating and whose 
product is not shown in Schedule A. Such 
users, under certain circumstances, may 
extend the ratings they receive. This may 
be done, for example, by a person who sells 
material that he does not. manufacture. 
Provision is made also for ratings for the 
manufacturers or jobbers of inner contain- 
ers or closures. A person not entitled to 
use the ratings assigned in other provisions 
of the orders may use an AA-2X rating if 
his blanket Maintenance, Repair and 
Operating Supplies rating is AA-1, and 
AA-3 rating if his blanket MRO rating is 
AA-2, or an AA-5 rating if his blanket 
MRO rating is AA-3 or lower. 

In cases of extreme hardship or in 
special instances where it is determined 
that the war effort will be aided by so 
doing, it is provided that special ratings 
may be assigned by WPB for the purchase 
of shipping containers. és 

Special Note: It is probable that a new 
folding and set-up box order to replace 
the present L-239 will also be issued in the 
near future. The new order will be closely 
patterned after P-146 and thus all paper- 
board containers will be brought under 
the new policy of rating containers ac- 
cording to the rating of the material they 
are supposed to carry. 


@ Amended L-317—The amended L-317 
makes drastic cuts in base period per- 
centages of containers that may be used 
and adds to the totally restricted list. 
In other words, it tells the user how many 
containers he can have. The rating he 
gets in P-146 determines how soon he will 





get the container. If his product carries 
a low rating it is possible that the user 
will wait a long time for his containers 
even though he may be entitled to 65 or 
80% of base period production. 


@ M-290 Tightens Up on Container 
Board—This amendment is closely re- 
lated to P-146 and L-317 because it con- 
trols the source or the manufacture of the 
container itself and makes it necessary for 
all users of containerboard to obtain 
authorization to accept delivery of the 
material. 

These authorizations will be issued on a 
quarterly basis, disturbing the normal 
flow of containerboard as little as possible. 
At the same time, it will be channeled to 
most essential uses as represented by rat- 
ing patterns reported to WPB by con- 
verters. 

Previously, Order M-290 provided for a 
“reserve’’ of 25% of each mill’s production 
of containerboard. This ‘‘reserve’’ has 
been allocated on a monthly basis pri- 
marily for the manufacture of V-boxes. 
The remainder of each mill’s production 
was uncontrolled except that it was to be 
pro-rated among the mill’s outstanding 
contracts or commitments. 

The order also provides that WPB may 
direct mills to produce specified types and 
grades of board and to ship it to specified 
persons, thus assuring that requirements 
for such specialized items as V-boxes will 
be met. To supplement this power, WPB 
is authorized to direct the manner in 
which converters must use their container- 
board supplies. This provision has really 
been in operation for some time by means 
of directives, but now it becomes auto- 
matic. 

The order bars the use of ratings to get 
containerboard, since it was felt that the 
allocation system, represented by the pro- 
posed amendment provides an adequate 
substitute for ratings and that their ex- 
tension to the mills would be disruptive. 

Incidentally, it has been made known 
that 75% long fibre will henceforth be 
used in V-boxes as compared with 15 or 
20% now being utilized. In addition, 
UNRRA is expected to buy $100,000,000 
worth of clothing and 9,000,000 pairs of 
shoes. This material will not only require 
millions of containers, but in addition will 
increase the demand for V-boxes which 
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are used by UNRRA and Lend Lease as 
well as the Armed Forces. 


@ Why Re-Use Is Imperative—These few 
facts on the container situation give a fair 
idea of why it is necessary to see that as 
many containers as possible do double or 
triple duty. 

Take cereals for example. Last year 
the War Food Administration asked for 
a 25% increase in production over 1942. 
This year the Government has asked for a 


15% increase over last year’s figure. Itis - 


natural to ask where are the containers 
coming from since WPB’s order L-317 
contemplates a reduction for cereals to 
80% of last year’s containerboard use by 
tonnage and footage. 

Another example. There is a great deal 
of talk about getting back into production 
on sorely needed durable goods items. 
A plan for producing 2,076,000 electric 
irons is already under way. Other items 
may follow within six months. The Tru- 
man Committee is putting on pressure 
for more consumer goods, but no one out- 
side the industry seems to worry about 
containers to put them in. What about 
containers for irons? They may get an 
AA-5 production rating but that rating 
may not enable them to get boxes. It all 
depends on how the container situation 
works out in other regards. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the 
necessity for cooperating in the Re-Use 
Campaign. Asked what was best to do 
under the circumstances, Frank Hynes, 
who was then directing the re-use cam- 
paign, came back with these suggestions: 

1. Redesign shipping containers to get 
most efficient use to conserve board. 

2. Eliminate partitions and interior 
packing wherever possible. 

3. Place flap openings on small ends 
of box whenever possible. 

4. Use larger unit pack. 

5. Re-use containers as often as they 
will stand the gaff. It should be possible 
for chain food stores in particular to get 
back a large portion of their outer con- 
tainers and return them to the original 
shippers for re-use. 

6. Save as much as possible on inner 
containers by eliminating slack filled 
boxes and use larger units. 


@ Packaging Machinery—Two orders on 
packaging machinery were issued during 
the past two months. The first was a new 
order L-332 which restricted all deliveries 
of new and used container machinery, in- 
cluding that used for packaging and label- 
ing, can closing, can making, glass jar and 
bottle making and cleaning or recondi- 
tioning. 

In addition to requiring an AA-5 prior- 
ity or better for delivery of this type equip- 
ment, monthly operational reports must be 
filed by manufacturers to assist WPB in 
calculating trends on the demand for this 
type equipment and the ability of produc- 
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ers to supply such demands without in- 
terfering with their orders. 

Used machinery was included in the new 
order because a considerable proportion 
of such equipment is normally rented to 
users, rather than sold. 

Most types of container machinery for- 
merly came under the provisions of Order 
L-83, but because of the complex nature 
of this business the WPB decided to issue 
this separate L-332 despite protests of 
many members of the industry who had 
found the provisions of L-83 generally 
satisfactory. 

On March 2, WPB reported that L-83 
had been amended because control of pur- 
chase and use of packaging and labeling 
machinery had been removed from the 
provisions of L-83 by enactment of L-332. 
The press release issued with the amend- 
ment pointed out that packaging and 
labeling machinery previously had been 
subject to restrictions on the purchase 
and use of both new and used equipment 
in excess of a selling price of $200. All 
such machinery in excess of this valuation 
formerly required a priority rating of AA-9 
or better. 

The two significant factors to be pointed 
out are that machines under $500 are no 
longer under control and that the priority 
rating has been raised from AA-9 to AA-5. 


@ OPA Clamps Down on Container 
Manufacturers— Manufacturers of folding 
cartons, corrugated fibre boxes, corrugated 
fibre sheets, solid fibre boxes, set-up boxes, 
partitions, pads and other items covered 
by Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 187 must continue to compute their 
raw material costs at levels no higher than 
the ceilings in effect for those materials on 
March 31, 1948, the OPA announced on 
March 1. 

Where no ceiling price was in effect on 
March 31, 1943, for the transfer of raw ma- 
terials acquired by manufacturers, the 
transfer price must not exceed the highest 
amount at which these raw materials were 
transferred on or before March 31, 1943. 

OPA said that the industry had made no 
showing that it was unable to date to ab- 
sorb increased costs of raw materials used 
and, therefore, the provision was being 
made permanent. It pointed out that the 
regulation permits adjustment of prices for 
any individual companies suffering hard- 
ship due to increases in raw material costs. 


@ Increased Prices for Certain Glass 
Containers—Producers of some _ special 
types of narrow-mouth glass containers 
who can meet specified eligibility qualifica- 
tions may apply for an increase in maxi- 
mum prices sufficient to cover actual 
manufacturing and selling costs, accord- 
ing to Amendment No. 12 to Order No. 
A-2 under section 1499.159b of MPR No. 
188. 

Specific conditions that must be met by 


container producers before they are 
eligible for price adjustments are: (1) The 
container has been affirmatively excluded 
from WPB Limitation Order No. L-103, 
and its continued production expressly 
permitted, (2) the product packaged in 
the container has been declared essential 
by the particular government agency hay- 
ing jurisdiction over the product, (3) the 


. increase in price resulting from the adjust- 


ment will not be passed on to purchasers in 
the first sale of the commodity as pack- 
aged in the container, nor will such in- 
crease be made the basis of an application 
to OPA by the seller of the packaged com- 
modity to increase his selling price and 
(4) the producer’s cost to manufacture and 
sell, as defined exceeds his established 
maximum price for the container. 


@ Glass Production Looks Good—Esti- 
mated 1944 production of glass containers 
is 98,000,000 gross and estimated require- 
ments for the year are about 95,500,000 
gross, according to data presented at the 
recent meeting of the WPB Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee. Requirements are based on 
the quotas established for various uses by 
Order L-103-b. 

Officials of the WPB Chemicals Division 
informed the committee that soda ash 
production is expected to be sufficient to 
fill present needs, but that cautious use is 
necessary to avert shortages. The glass 
container industry’s 1944 requirements for 
soda ash are estimated at 1,100,000 tons, 
a 10% increase over 1943. 


@ Demand for Waterproof Paper Doubles 
—Demands for commercial types of 
waterproof papers in 1944 will approach 
50,000 tons a month, including extensive 
Army requirements, according to WPB. 

Since August last year, demands for 
waterproof paper have nearly doubled, 
largely because of military requirements. 
Military needs include 4,000 to 5,000 
tons a month for shell cases, as well as 
large amounts to make waterproof tar- 
paulins for landing posts and beachheads, 
Due to an anticipated ‘‘open-air’’ storage 
of 70% of supplies going abroad to liber- 
ated countries, almost every shipping bag 
must be constructed of asphalt laminated 
paper to keep products dry. 

For the first quarter of 1944, the WPB 
Requirements Committee allocated 26,150 
tons of kraft and 2,500 tons of asphalt 
laminated kraft each month for manufac- 
turing multi-wall bags. The amount of 
kraft was reduced from a total of 29,000 
tons a month requested by the industry, 
WPPB officials reported, representing a cut 
of approximately 10%. 

Representatives of the paper shipping- 
sack industry declared themselves willing 
to take any cuts in production which WPB 
considered necessary, but said that they 
did not feel they should make decisions 
concerning relative essentiality of end 
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Even under fire 
our soldiers 





get their daily quart of milk! 


Wherever our fighting men go, their K ration 
kits supply them with their daily milk supply ... 
in the form of cheese packed in 4 ounce cans! 


It takes 10 pounds of milk (5 quarts) to make 
one pound of American Cheddar Cheese... 
so each of these 4 ounce cans contains the 
essential food values of a quart plus an addi- 
tional glass of milk. 


The Plymouth, Wisconsin, Plant of the Lakeshire- 
Marty Co., Division of The Borden Company, 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York «¢ Philadelphia 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Crait CN 





packs millions of pounds of Pasteurized Proc- 
essed Cheese in sturdy, easy-to-open cans 
supplied by Crown. In all parts of the world, our 
fighting forces are getting their “quart of milk 
each day”... in the form of cheese .. . thanks 
to these Crown Cans that protect the contents 
from the Wisconsin plant all the way to the front! 


a 
One more reason why the men and women of 
Crown take extra pride in their job of making 
the containers that serve our fighting men! 
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believing WPB must determine 


uses, 
where cuts should be made. 


@ Allocation Plaa for Boxboard—Paper, 
paperboard and lumber now constitute 
the most difficult problems facing WPB, 
according to Harold Boeschenstein’s state- 
ment made to the Boxboard, Folding Box, 
and Set-Up Box Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Emphasizing the importance of war 
packaging, he estimated that almost all 
of some 700,000 items ordered by the 
Army require paper, paperboard or lumber 
for packaging or boxing. 

It was considered logical that paper- 
board, like containerboard, should be han- 
dled as a basic raw material under an 
allocation system, said Walter C. Skuce, 
director of WPB’s Controlled Materials 
Plan Division. 


Under the allocation plan, individual 


consumers of paperboard and boxboard 
would advise the WPB what quantities 
they had been getting in the past, what 
amounts they needed and the nature of 
their end uses. Purchase authorizations 
would not be issued for greater amounts 
than could be met by available supplies, it 
was explained, and demands would be ad- 
justed by limitation orders. By this 
method of ascertaining total demand and 
total supply, and adjusting demand where 
necessary, WPB would avoid issuing so- 
called ‘“‘hunting licenses’’ under which a 
prospective purchaser could buy any such 
material he located. Under the plan, a 
buyer who is issued a purchase authoriza- 
tion is assured its validity. 


@ Gummed Paper Shortage—More than 
80% of the gummed tape and flat gummed 
paper produced in this country is going 
into war and other essential uses, G. E. 
McCorison, former Chief of the Water- 
proof Paper and Gummed Tape Section of 
the WPB Paper Division, told members 
of the WPB Gummed Tape Industry 
Advisory Committee at a recent meeting 
in Washington. 

More than half of the current produc- 
tion of gummed paper and tape is used by 
government agencies and in war plants and 
a large part of the balance by the proces- 
sors of agricultural and chemical products. 

Raw material shortages, including base 
papers, adhesives and cloth backing were 
discussed by the committee, which found 
dextrin adhesives in ample supply, but 
animal glue and extracted bone glue were 
reported as short. The kraft paper short- 
age will not improve in the near future 
representatives found. 

The large requirements of flat gummed 
paper used by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for pasting up gas coupons, aggre- 
gating between 1,500 and 1,800 tons a 
year, were discussed, and a program de- 
signed to meet emergency supply require- 
ments was recommended. 


@ Pulpwood Deficit of 11°%%—The final 
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report of the Combined Pulp and Paper 
Committee: finds that the combined re- 
quirements in 1944 for pulp and paper 
products of the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom, are estimated to be 
equivalent to 23,597,000 cords of pulp- 
wood. The combined supply estimate 
now stands at 20,956,000 cords, indicating 
an overall deficit of 11%. In the pre- 
liminary report, the prospective shortage 
was estimated to be 27%. This improve- 
ment is due in part to a further paring of 
requirements in the United States and 
Canada, coinciding with the issuance of 
further restrictions on consumption rates. 
In its interim report issued last October 
the committee had reached the firm con- 
clusion that the reduction of pulp and 
paper requirements in the United King- 
dom had been “‘so drastic as to render fur- 
ther reductions impossible as a practicable 
matter.” 

However, the most important con- 
tributing factor has been the increased 
supply of pulpwood, now estimated to be 
18% greater than was indicated early in 
the fall. 


@ Voluntary Exchange of Container 
Orders—A voluntary exchange of orders 
for containers and pulpboard where pos- 
sible to avoid unnecessary transportation 
is urged by Edward J. Detgen, Director 
of the Containers Division, and G. G. Otto, 
Director of the Paperboard Division, who 
said in a joint statement: 

“It is absolutely necessary to eliminate 
all wasteful and unnecessary transporta- 
tion immediately, and producers of con- 
tainers, pulpboard, including paperboard, 
boxboard and containerboard, are urged 
to take advantage of the conditions 
created by WPB Haulage Request TR-2 
and Certificate No. 93, which are ap- 
proved by the Attorney General of the 
United States.”’ 

Under the provisions of the Haulage 
Request, persons who arrange to purchase, 
sell, exchange or loan materials listed in 
Schedule X, or engage in common trans- 
portation and storage facilities, will not be 
prosecuted under the Anti-Trust Laws of 
the United States during the war or ina 
period of six months thereafter. 

The WPB container and paperboard 
officials are most interested in seeing to it 
that producers, distributors and users of 
containers take advantage of the exchange 
of orders permitted under the regulations. 
Such voluntary action, they said, will not 
only conserve transportation facilities by 
bringing the point of origin nearer ulti- 
mate destination, but will actually effect 
more prompt delivery of orders, without 
disturbing customer relationships, all of 
which is necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Upon request, detailed and specific in- 
formation will be supplied by the Trans- 
portation Sections of the Containers and 
Paperboard Divisions of the WPB, Wash- 
ington, D. C. , 








@ More Equipment for Paper Makers — 
Manufacturers of paper and paperboard 
mill machinery and fibre-box making 
equipment will be allocated certain 
amounts of controlled materials—steel, 
copper and aluminum—upon application 
to the WPB, members of the Container- 
board and Fibre Box Industry Advisory 
Committee were advised by WPB officials 
at a recent meeting in Washington.. The 
amount of materials that the Require- 
ments Committee of WPB has agreed to 
allocate for this purpose will approximate 
pre-war requirements and probably equal 
the total received during 1942 and 1943. 

The materials will be distributed propor- 
tionally to those producers of mill equip- 
ment who have available facilities to manu- 
facture additional civilian equipment of 
this type, according to Allan Hyer, of the 
WPB Paper and Paperboard Divisions. 
He said, however, that deliveries under 
AA-3 priorities might be slow because of 
continuing war orders. Any new equip- 
ment manufactured will be allocated to 
producers of container and fibreboard who 
can increase their production. 


@ Waste Paper Collections—Although 
collections of waste paper are still increas- 
ing, receipts are still considerably short of 
requirements and military needs for paper 
and paper products continue to increase, 
according to members of the Paper In- 
dustry Waste Paper Advisory Committee. 
The problem of obtaining greater quan- 
tities of waste paper is one that must be 
solved by the industry itself, committee 
members said, pointing out that collection 
and sorting are primary difficulties. 


@ No Cans for Pet Food—The WPB is- 
sued Interpretation 2 to Conservation 
Order M-81 to implement the intent of the 
order that only foods designed for human 
consumption be packed under the provi- 
sions of the order. The purpose of the 
interpretation is to prevent the packing of 
pet foods in metal cans. 


@ Old Collapsible Tubes Still Wanted— 
A final search of every American home for 
used collapsible tubes, shaving and dental 
cream containers of older manufacture, 
and all tubes which contained medicinals 
has been asked by Herbert M. Faust, di- 
retor, of the WPB Salvage Division. 

Mr. Faust requested that these be 
brought at once to drug, retail and chain 
stores, although the requirement for turn- 
ing in used tubes expired March 1. 

“We especially want tubes made a year 
or more ago, because generally speaking 
they provide a higher percentage of tin 
than those more recently produced,” Mr. 
Faust explained. ‘‘This applies to tubes 
containing shaving and dental creams. 
Tubes containing ointments and other 
medicinals, no matter when made, are 
even more valuable for salvage purposes 
because some still are made all of tin.”’ 
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. The clean brightness and quality atmosphere of a well- 
j planned lithographed package is often half the selling 





: | battle. Bonderized sheet steel offers the manufacturer 
of drug, grocery and other mass-market products the 
extra assurance of better printing surfaces for any 


or metal package. 





Bonderizing changes the steel sheet surface (without 


if changing dimensions or strength) to a phosphate coat- 





m ing which anchors applied finishes to the metal, and 
4 , Thousands of tons of Bonderized steel 
: provides remarkable rust resistance. ave sae guile tate Ge yooindiion dl came 


for packing foods and other products. 


ff PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 


2187 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. . DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


‘ BONDERIZING + PARKERIZING + PARCO LUBRIZING 


HOLDS PAINT TO STEEL PREVENTS RUST RETARDS WEAR 


PARKER ProbuUCTS CONQUER RuUsT 
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YU. S. natent digest 


This digest includes each month the more important patents which are of 


interest to these who are concerned with packaging materials. 


Copies ef pat- 


ents are available from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, at ten cents each 
in currency, money order or certified check; postage stamps are not accepted. 





BOTTLE CARRIER. J. L. Lyons, Jr. 
(to Lyne Co., Chicago, Ill.). U. S. 
2,339,278, Jan. 18. A _ preformed col- 
lapsible bottle carrier of the character 
described formed from sheet material such 
as cardboard to provide a bottom wall 
comprising two pivotally connected bot- 
tom sections. 


SPARK PLUG PACKING CASE. G. 
W. Glass (to The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio). U. S. 2,339,555, 
Jan. 18. A merchandise carton having in 
combination an elongated article sup- 
porting tray provided with upstanding 
hollow side portions and a center well, said 
side portion being notched for the recep- 
tion of end portions of elongated articles 
positioned within said well to extend trans- 
versely thereof. 


CARRIER FOR CONTAINERS. J. B. 
Slevin, Jr., Drexel Hill, Pa. U.S. 2,340,- 
230, Jan. 25. A carrier for containers 
such as bottles and the like. 


CONTAINER. E. P. S. Hoyt, Darien, 
Conn. U. S. 2,340,124, Jan. 25. A con- 
tainer comprising an outwardly protruding 
rim with a series of speced openings around 
it, and a continuous flexible fastening 
passing through all of: said openings and 
forming a loop extending across from one 
opening to the othér. 


COMBINED DISPLAY AND SHIP- 
PING DEVICE. S&S. G. Silberstein, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. U. S. 2,340,148, Jan. 
25. A display device including a tubular 
member having vertical fold lines defining 
front and back walls and side walls and 
having releasable interlocked flaps con- 
nected to said side walls for forming a 
bottom wall to prevent said member-from 
collapsing on said fold lines. 


EVACUATOR FOR FRUIT JARS. B. 
Mahike (to N. C. Gross, Milwaukee, Wis. 
U. S. 2,339,791, Jan. 25. In an evacuator 
for fruit jars the cover is held in place by 
vacuum within the jar; a cap positionable 
over the covered mouth of the jar with 
port through which air may be exhausted. 


BOTTLE HOODING MACHINE. N. 
W. Lyon (to Package Machinery Co., 
Springfield, Mass.). U. S. 2,339,866, 
Jan. 25. A machine for operating on con- 
tainers, an elevator platform, an infeed 
conveyor and an outfeed conveyor, with 
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their conveying surfaces in substantially 
the same plane and arranged one at each 
side of said elevator platform. 


HEAT SEALING MACHINE. H. F. 
Waters, New York, N.Y. U.S. 2,339,896, 
Jan. 25. A sealing machine comprising 
sealing members, a reciprocatory support 
for at least one of said members, recipro- 
cating means for said support, continu- 
ously rotating means for operating said 
reciprocating means. 


MACHINE FOR APPLYING PLASTIC 
BANDS. J. R. Balsley & R. H. Colomy 
(to J. R. Balsley, Stamford, Conn.). 
U. S. 2,340,211, Jan. 25. A device for ap- 
plying contractible bands to containers. 


COMBINED PACKAGE AND DIS- 
PENSER. L. H. M. Vineburgh, Hart- 
ford, Conn. U. S. 2,340,089, Jan. 25. A 
carton-dispenser and cup-stack combina- 
tion, comprising a nested stack of par- 
tially opened envelope-type cups having 
folded tapered sides. 


COMBINED PACKAGE AND DIS- 
PENSER. L. H. M. Vineburgh, Hart- 
ford, Conn. U. S. 2,340,090, Jan. 25. A 
package-dispenser and cap-stack com- 
bination comprising a nested stack of cups 
located in a housing comprising an elon- 
gated body portion fabricated of nor- 
mally relatively inelastic, flaccid, limp, 
soft, thin walled material. 


CAP. E.J. Costa & V. A. Ryan (to Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.). 
U. S. 2,338,705, Jan. 11. A crown cap 
having a cushion liner of paperboard, 
which is of ligneous untreated mechanical 
paper fibres in major amount, raw chemi- 
cal untreated non-ligneous vegetable fibres 
in part. 


VACUUM SEALING MACHINE. J. 
Hohl & O. Bjering (to Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.). U.S. 2,338,852, Jan. 11. A 
machine for tightening caps on containers, 
comprising a support for a container, 
means for gripping a cap, and means for 
rotating the gripping means and cap 
relative to the container. 


APPARATUS AND METHOD FOR 
VACUUMIZING CONTAINERS. R. 
J. Stewart & L. F. Pahl (to Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Baltimore, Md.). U. S. 
2,339,035, Jan. 11. 


The method of 


vacuumizing container comprising sup- 
porting a cap in a heated air-excluding 
atmosphere, heating the cap to a tem- 
perature above that of such atmosphere, 
applying the cap to a container so as to 
entrap a portion of such atmosphere in 
container head space. 


MACHINE FOR AND METHOD OF 
PACKAGING CAPSULES. R. P. 
Scherer, Detroit, Mich. U. S. 2,339,115, 
Jan.11. The process of packaging capsules 
comprising providing a capsule retainer 
sheet having a capsule seat provided with 
a swingable flap overhanging the seat, 
advancing a capsule discharging devise 
carrying a capsule toward said seat. 


CARTON. B. J. Davidson (to National 
Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y.). U.S. 
2,339,382, Jan. 18. A lock carton com- 
prising a bottom tray, and a cover. 


DISPENSING CARTON. B. J. David- 
son (to National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N. Y.). U. S. 2,389,383, Jan. 18. A 
dispensing carton adapted to hold a verti- 
cal stack of articles to be dispensed com- 
prising a blank folded to form a rectangular 
carton. 


CARTON. L. Wynne & E. C. Potter (to 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Chicago, Ill.). U.S. 
2,339,445, Jan. 18. A tray having a 
bottom panel and at least one upright 
side wall. 


BOX. F.C. Shina (to United Paperboard 
Co., New York, N. Y.). U.S. 2,339,656, 
Jan. 18. A box with an outer member 
open at the bottom and closed at the top, 
with an inner member open at the top 
and closed at the bottom telescopically 
fitting in said outer member. 


ART OF LABELING. G. W. Von Hofe 
(to New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J.). U. S. 2,338,887, Jan. 11. The 
combination of adhesive applying means, 
a label supporting device having an active 
surface on which the label is supported. 


CLOSURE. A. Isele, Neudorf, Switzer- 
land. U. S. 2,339,702, Jan. 18. A con- 
tainer member having an edge portion 
which encloses an opening and which 
comprises at least one helical rib and an 
annular projection situated below said 
rib, a closure member for closing said 
opening, said closure member having 2 
skirt which comprises an inner helical 
groove meshing with said helical rib, and 
an elastic packing ring firmly mounted 
upon said container member. 


METHOD OF CUTTING AND WRAP- 
PING CAKE. O. L. Rice (to Milprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.). U. S. 2,339,584, 
Jan. 18. The method of cutting cake and 
of protecting the severed sections, which 
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Each step is a vital step 
in Method II Packaging 


Choice of right materials comes first—then plan each step to give 





Superior long term protection for precision metal 
parts and assemblies is the outstanding contribution 
of Method II packaging. This type of package fea- 
tures a transparent, moisture-proof bag with a 
dehydrant enclosed—keeps moisture out—provides 
unmatched protection against corrosion. 


Method II packages serve long and dependably 
when properly engineered. Here, briefly, are points 
of greatest importance: 


lL. Selection of right packaging materials is essen- 
tial in Method II. Saran Film moisture-vapor- 
proof bag or “Floating Bag” (see illustration) 
is recommended for this use. Its remarkably low 
moisture-vapor transmission more than meets 
Government requirements for this type of 
package. 


2. Precision metal parts or motors are properly 
cleaned, and covered by “Floating Bag.’ No 


maximum protection to both product and package. 





messy preservatives required. Then parts are 
mounted on platform, relieving bag of all stress. 
Note gaskets on bag permit bolting—protecting 
the membrane from damage, and providing a 
moisture-vapor-proof seal. Adequate quantity 
of desiccant—based on moisture-vapor transmis- 
sion rate of barrier and estimated period of 
storage—is securely attached within bag. 


3 Barrier is then sealed (by lead sealing rings in 
* this illustration). 


4 Finished package provides external protection 
o . . . . 
for barrier and product. Entire package is easily 
handled and inspected. Most important, parts 
can be quickly unpacked—free from heavy 
grease—ready for immediate use. 
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comprises mounting a cake upon a support- 
ing plate, the edge portion of which pro- 
jects outwardly beyond the cake bottom, 
severing the cake into a group of sections, 
then applying wrapper sheet over the cake 
in contact with the upper and outer edges 
of said partitions. 


CONTAINER. S&S. Alman (to Eastern 
Paper Box Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.). 
U. S. 2,339,665, Jan. 18. Means for 
packaging liquids and the like to preserve 
initial temperature conditions, comprising 
in combination an external container of 
paper material having folding top flaps 
covering the top of the container with an 
internal supporting cardboard partition 
extending across a whole section of the 
container parallel to the top. 


CHICK BOX. A. B. Thorup, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. U.S. 2,339,729, Jan.18. The 
combination with a box having a cleat sub- 
stantially M-shaped in cross section and 
fermed from a single blank of flexible 
material scored for beading along a 
longitudinal center. 


CONTAINER. E. O. Then (to American 
Can Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,339,301, Jan. 18. A _ metallic con- 
tainer having a side seam in the body 
thereof, and provided with metal tearing 
strip which is removable to open con- 
tainer. 


SEALED BAG AND PROCESS FOR 
MAKING SAME. VV. A. von Haase, 
Rocky River, Ohio. U. S. 2,339,304, Jan. 
18. A bag having two sides with a pocket 
provided in a sealed portion thereof. 


CLOSURE FOR BOTTLES AND JARS, 
AND OTHER CONTAINERS. C. D. 
Magnesen (to The Magnesen Seal and 
Closure Co., a Corp. of Illinois). U. S. 
2,339,343, Jan. 18. A closure member for 
large-mouthed containers comprising a 
sheet metal cap portion having a flat 
upper wall adapted to fit over the mouth 
of a container. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE. D. Deskey (to 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N. Y.). 
U. S. 2,339,464, Jan. 18. A collapsible, 
thin metal tube comprising an extruded 
tubular wall and an integrally connected, 
relatively rigid member at least partially 
closing one end of the tube formed by 
said wall. 


PAPER SACK. P. A. Frixione, San 
Martin, Argentina. U. S. 2,339,068, Jan. 
11. A grain bag, the side walls of which 
are made of laminations of paper, the side 
edges and the bottom edge of the bag 
being reinforced by attaching bands of 
burlap. 


DISPLAY CONTAINER. P. Roberts 
& J. W. White (to Hinde & Dauch Paper 
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Co., Sandusky, Ohio). U. S. 2,339,112, 
Jan. 11. A display container comprising 
four upright walls, a bottom, a back which 
constitute a top element when the con- 
tainer is closed, and foldable side wings 
each attached to an end of said back. 


CONTINUOUS ENVELOPE AS- 
SEMBLY. J. S. Fleming (to American 
Sales Book Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.). U. S. 2,888,992, Jan. 11. An 
envelope assembly including a plurality 
of envelopes arranged in series formation, 
each envelope having a receiving opening 
extending along an edge thereof. 


CLOSING AND CLAMPING DEVICE. 
M. Gerendas, Budapest, Hungary, vested 
in the Alien Property Custodian. U. S. 
2,338,927, Jan. 11. Ina bag of paper or 
the like having two opposite side sheets 
terminating in free edges at the mouth of 
the bag, one of the sides being substan- 
tially longer than the other so that in the 
open position of the bag the free edge of 
the longer side is located a substantial 
distance outwardly from the free edge of 
the shorter side. 


DISPENSING CARTON. D. Davis 
(to Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.). 
U. S. 2,339,156, Jan. 11. <A dispensing 
container comprising an envelope nor- 
mally having an open top and a closed 
lower end, the envelope being distended 
into a rectangular structure in which side 
walls of the envelope form both the bottom 
wall of the rectangular structure and also 
opposed hollow triangular flap extensions, 
one of said flaps being adapted as pouring 
spout. 


VALVE BAG. B. T. Miller (to St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,338,254, Jan. 4. A bag having walls 
comprising a plurality of plies of paper 
and having an end closure comprising end 
flaps of oppositely infolded portions of the 
bag wall and side flaps of oppositely in- 
folded portions of the bag wall overlying 
the end flaps, and adhesive uniting all of 
said flaps. 


CARTON FOR BOTTLES. G. N. Lee 
(to Brett Lithographing Co., Long Island 
City, N. ¥.). U. &., 2,339,176, Jan. 11. 
A bottle holder comprising a single rec- 
tangular blank scored, sheared and organ- 
ized to form a main rear wall, a bottom 
wall doubled upon itself to constitute an 
intermediate panel and having an upright 
terminal panel juxtaposed against the 
rear wall. 


COMBINED CONTAINER AND DIS- 
PLAYING STAND FOR LOLLIPOPS. 
A. W. Lovejoy (to C. A. Briggs Co., 
Cambridge, Mass). A display stand for 
lollipops comprising a rectangular carton 
containing a series of box-shaped struc- 
tures of stiff sheet material assembled in 


said carton in side by side relation to their 
sidewalls: abutting and dividing said box 
into a plurality of compartments. 


CARTON. F.C. Shina (to United Paper- 
board Co., New York, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,339,224, Jan. 11. A closure for a carton 
including a pair of opposed flaps having a 
substantially rectangular shape extending 
from two sides of the carton and a second 
pair of flaps extending from the other 
two sides each flap being substantially 
co-extensive with its respective side. 


CARTON INCLUDING POURING 
MEANS. W.A. Ringler (to The Gardner- 
Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio). U. S. 
2,338,260, Jan. 4. A carton having a pair 
of angularly related outer walls articulated 
together along a line, a line for severance 
common to the two walls and extending 
across said line of articulation, one of said 
portions being depressed so as to produce 
an opening in the carton. 


LOCKING MEANS FOR SHIPPING 
BOXES. J. E. Borah, Penn Township, 
St. Joseph County, Ind. U. S. 2,338,315, 
Jan. 4. A box having interconnected 
vertical panels and a bottom and a re- 


‘ leasable top, a locking tongue secured to 


said top and having a plurality of longi- 
tudinally spaced taps projecting angularly 
therefrom and in alternate opposite re- 
lation. 


REINFORCED GARMENT BAG. A. 
F. Ziegler (to Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio). U. S. 2,338,290, Jan. 4. Ina 
garment storage bag, seal means com- 
prising a larger tab secured to said bag 
on opposite faces thereof and adapted to be 
positioned one over the other. 


CONTAINER FOR LIQUIDS AND 
GRANULAR SUBSTANCES. H. H. 
Beasley, Ashton Gate, Bristol, England. 
U. S. 2,338,397, Jan. 4. A container com- 
prising a molded one-piece walled, upper 
body part of substantial depth having a 
standard capacity and an integral pouring 
spout with molded peripheral flange at 
the lower edge of its walls. 


FLEXIBLE OR PLIABLE’  CON- 
TAINER. R. Silveyra, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. U. S. 2,338,604, Jan. 4. A 
pliable bag having a neck at the top there- 
of, a hollow plug having spaced inner 
and outer walls for receiving said neck 
therebetween. 


METAL CONTAINER. A Calleson & 
E. A. Calleson (to Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.). U. S. 2,338,- 
094, Jan. 4. A metal container having 4 
body, a top and a cylindrical neck integral 
with the top, it is opened by means of a 
puncturing tool to permit removing of the 
contents. 
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Equipment and Materials 





AUTOMATIC BRIQUETTE FORMER 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia 20, Pa., has announced an 
automatic machine which forms briquettes, from dry granular 
material, measuring 4 in. by 4 in. maximum size, at the rate of 
30 to 40 cakes per minute. 

The dry granular material feeds from a hopper at the front of 
the machine to fill die cavities carried by index plates; these 
assume pressure position under toggle-operated ram to compress 
the material. Pressure capacity is to 100 ton; machine may be 
specified in single- and double-ram assembly to operate from 
top only, or from both top and bottom. Speed can be set to con- 
form with characteristics of material being handled, drive being 
operated by a 10- to 15-hp. motor with variable speed trans- 
mission. Toggle action provides fast approach and slow final 
pressure on the material. 


FILLER FOR BURLAP BAGS 





Designed to speed up filling of granular materials in burlap bags, 
this Unit Type packer recently placed on the market by J. John 
Neuman Engineering & Mfg. Co., Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
permits one operator to handle both the filling and sewing of 
nine 100-lb. bags per minute. 

The unit, which is entirely self-contained and driven by one 
small motor, is placed adjacent to a bag sewing machine. The 
arm carrying the bag-holding mechanism has an opening through 
its top which takes the filling spout. The operator steps on an 
electrical foot switch and the bag holder contracts to a small size 
permitting the operator to attach the bag quickly; he then re- 
moves his foot from the switch and the bag holder quickly ex- 
pands grasping the bag securely at the top. 

After being filled and shaken down automatically, the operator 
sews the filled bag while another bag on the packer is similarly 
being filled and shaken down. The automatic shaking down thus 
saves the time and manual labor otherwise required of the opera- 
tor, and the compactness of the materials thus filled and shaken 
down permits the use of smaller bags thereby effecting a con- 
siderable saving in material. 


TWIN HOT-WAX DIP TANKS 

Portable, electrically heated twin, hot-wax dip tanks have been 
developed by the Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., West New York, N. J. 
Twin Waxmaster model houses two hot-wax dip compartments 
in one tank, one compartment of which may be used for wax 
dipping and the other for spraying (11/2-in. draw-off cock and 
outlet for spray line provided). Individual thermostats in each 
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insulated compartment permit positive temperature control at 
all times. 

The Waxmaster Senior is a larger adaptation of their portable, 
electrically heated Junior Model. The Senior tank contains a 
dipping space of 25 in. by 25 in. by 9%/, in. and will, it is claimed 
by the manufacturer, safely heat and melt up to 24 Ibs. of solid 
wax in 50 minutes without discoloration or scorching. 

Both models are equipped with dip baskets, heavy-duty grilles, 
built-in thermometers and thermostats giving automatic heat 
control from 100 deg. to 550 deg. F. Both models are mounted 
on casters to permit wheeling of the unit when and where needed, 
but may also be obtained mounted on skids. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 268, containing specifications of fixed 
installations and portable units, may be obtained without charge 
by writing direct to the company. 


PADDING-GLUE WITHOUT RUBBER 


So-Lo Padding Glue—a cold, flexible, padding-glue, containing 
no rubber, has been announced by So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, 
Ohio. The product is applied with a water-moistened brush and 
is flexible when dry. The manufacturer claims it will not crack 
or chip. 


METAL CONTAINER COATINGS 


Service Industries, Philadelphia, Pa., have announced their line 
of Metaseal products which are used to coat metal containers for 
oil. These products, the manufacturer claims, are resistant to 
oil, grease, chlorides and present a water-proof surface; drying 
is completed in two hours. 

Stik-Gum, also made by this company, creates an adhesive- 
weld of tape to paper stronger than the tape or paper itself, it is 
said. The product is packaged in capsules, 24 to a box; may be 
mixed with water and used in sealing machines for moistening 
water-soluble adhesive surfaces such as gummed tape, labels, 
decals and envelopes. Eliminates time consumed in rubbing 
and holding down tapes to effect cohesion. 


PLASTIC SLIDE RULE 


Small in size and light in weight, the Monitor slide rule is espe- 
cially adapted for carrying in the brief case. Being made of 
Vinylite, the rule is grease- and water-proof as well as washable. 
A manual giving complete instructions for its use accompanies 
each rule, and is supplied by the Tavella Sales Co., New York. 


PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 


An inclined conveyor for loading, unloading, stacking and ele- 
vating cartons, bags, and cases has recently been placed on the 
market by Standard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, Minn. The 
machine operates by a rather unique method in that the lowering 
and raising of the frame, which is fully counterbalanced, may 
be adjusted either from the floor or from the top of the pile. 
Absence of all supporting structures under the adjustable boom 
makes it possible for this part of the conveyor to project over a 
pile or into a car or truck without interference. 

Equipment is available in three sizes with the high end of 
the carrier adjustable up to 71/2, 8'/, and 91/2 ft. affording 
stacking capacity of commodities up to 12, 13 or 14 ft. It is 
entirely self-contained with the power mechanism mounted 
on the base frame of the machine. It is provided with a cable 
which may be plugged into any convenient electric power outlet. 
Conveyor is useful in crowded places, for platform work and for 
truck loading. - 
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Creolin is an antiseptic, disinfectant, and deodorant for personal and 
household use. Highly effective as a bactericide in the treatment of cuts, 
wounds, burns, etc. and as a general disinfectant, it is also of value in 
the care of dogs. A small amount added to the bath water, removes 
odors, helps to eliminate fleas and keeps the dog’s coat sleek and glossy. 


This widely known product is distributed by Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. It is but one of a number of Merck products securely 
sealed with Crown Screw Caps—the caps with the patented Deep Hook 
Thread which gives 50 to 100% more sealing pressure with the same 
amount of force. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


CLOSURE DIVISION e BALTIMORE-3, MARYLAND 
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foods, beverages, chemicals, etc., needed by civilians and the armed forces. To build an ever-in- 





creasing volume of vitally needed weapons of war for our fighting men. 














Bromwell Ault 


Bromwell Ault was elected vice-president of Interchemical Corp- 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors, after having served 
for some time as president of the International Printing Ink divi- 
sion. R. W. Smith, former vice-president of IPI, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of president while F. Jack Jeuck, former 
manager of the Chicago IPI factory, has been promoted to the 
post of divisional vice-president. W.S. Ruxton was moved from 
Chicago branch manager to western sales manager. 


R. W. Smith 


Arthur V. Crary, vice-president of Continental Can Co. since 
1936, has retired from active service with that organization. 


Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, has announced the opening of a 
new Southern sales office in New Orleans. 


Pieter van den Berg, vice-president and general manager of North 
American Philips Co., Inc., speaking for P. F. S. Otten, president, 
recently announced the opening of a new electronics research 
laboratory at Irvington, N. Y. Dr. Ora Stanley Duffendack, 
professor of physics at the University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed research director. 


The new Chicago office of the Kimble Glass Co., is now located at 
20 North Wacker Drive (Civic Opera Building). 


J. D. Malcolmson, Technical Director, Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
will head the new technical research section to be set up in the 
Paper Board Division of WPB. The purpose of the new section 
is to endeavor to relieve the shortage of paperboard by a technical 
approach to the problem. 


A new Allied weapon, the anti-tank grenade, which, in addition to 
its initial purpose to cripple enemy tanks, can also be used as a 
delayed-action land mine, a demolition charge, a mechanically 
detonated booby-trap and a hand grenade, is rolling off the pro- 
duction lines of the American Can Co., according to Vice-Presi- 
dent R. C. Taylor. The grenade was developed by Canco engi- 
neers at the request of the Army and resembles in size and shape 
the one-quart, flat, rectangular-shaped insecticide cans. 


P. L. Dafoe has returned to his position as manager of the central 
division of Acme Steel Co. after a fifteen months leave of absence 
which he spent in the Tank Automotive Center of the Ordnance 
Dept., Detroit. 


John E. Sharp, president, Aluminum Seal Co., a subsidiary of 
Aluminum Co., of America, has announced some personnel 
changes within the company. Max M. Kipfer was promoted to 
the position of vice-president and works manager from plant su- 
perintendent. E. J. Kidney takes over the duties of plant superin- 
tendent, and W. W. Johnstone has been made general sales 
manager. Roy M. Wareham is the new chief engineer. 
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Dr. R. H. Lueck, director of research, American Can Co., has 
now assumed duties relating to the company’s postwar activi- 
ties and he will be located in New York, rather than Maywood, 
Ill. Dr. S. B. Clark has been named associate director of re- 
search and has moved from San Francisco to Chicago. Dr. 
R. W. Pilcher is the new manager of the company’s laboratories 
in Maywood, Ill. 


Lincoln B. Smith has been appointed sales representative for the 
New England States for the Hazen Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. H. Barnard has resigned from his position as executive vice- 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., according to an announce- 
ment made by J. P. Levis, president. 


Everett W. Gray, supervisor of credits, was elected assistant 
treasurer of Continental Can Co., Inc., at a meeting of the 
board of directors recently. 


Frank T. Magennis has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co., while L. K. Hanson has been 
recalled from Mexico City to manage 
Pliofilm foreign representation for 
the same branch of the company. 
Everett D. Beadle will be Good- 
year’s Pliofilm representative 
throughout the West Coast and 
Hawaii, according to A. F. Laude- 
feld, manager of Pliofilm Sales. 





F. T. Magennis 


John MacLaurin of MacLaurin-Jones Co., has accepted the 
presidency of The Gummed Industries Assn. to replace Roth 
F. Herrlinger who was compelled to withdraw to accept an as- 
signment with WPB. Replacing Mr. MacLaurin as vice-presi- 
dent is J. A. Shartle of The Brown-Bridge Mills Inc., who was 
elected to the board of directors by a majority vote. 


OBITUARY 


Winthrop L. Carter, president of 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Co., Nashua, N. H., died suddenly 
at his home in Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
on the 22nd of February. Mr. Car- 
ter had been ill for some time but 
his sudden passing as the result of 
a heart attack was wholly unex- 
pected and profoundly shocking 
His many friends and associates in 
the business world realize with deep 
sorrow their irreparable loss. 





Winthrop L. Carter 


Joshua C. Kelley, president of the Union Paste Co., Hyde Park, 
Mass., died at his home on February 29 after a prolonged illness. 


Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland, inveutor of Bakelite, the first com- 
mercial synthetic resin passed away at the age of eigthy on Feb- 
ruary 23, at Beacon, N. Y., after a long illness. 
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““AUGER-VAC" 


THE VACUUM-AUGER FILLING 
FOR POWDERED PRODUCTS 


INSURES A CLEAN DUSTLESS FILL AND A TIGHT PACK 
One of the later developments of Stokes and Smith Co. is the 


combination vacuum-auger method of filling such powders as _------eeuuaene we 


cocoa, powdered milk, flour, dehydrated foods, etc., that & 
require some packing to fill a container. = | 


This new method combines the advantages of the auger feed || @ 
for speed and accuracy and of the vacuum method for Gu 
filling without dust. 

The containers may be tin cans, glass jars or fibre but they 

must be air tight to hold a vacuum. 


A motor driven vacuum pump creates the necessary 
vacuum. Correct timing to the vacuum-auger head is 
provided by a valve control mechanism. 

The “‘Auger-Vac” Method may be used on the S & S Single 
Unit Filling Machines or the Duplex Automatic Machines. 
Speeds — 15 to 100 per minute. 
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“AUGER-VAC”" EQUIPMENT 
for““S&S* UNIVERSAL FILLING 
MACHINES. Fully covered by U.S. 
PAT. No. 2,330,862. 





Frankford, Philadelphia 24, U.S. A. 





APRIL * 1944 






Gor Your Information 





The Navy is repeating its call for men with packaging experience 
who can qualify as officers. Applicants must have a college de- 
gree and at least three years’ experience in the field or two years 
of college work and five years’ experience. Age bracket is from 
28 to 48. Application should be made at the nearest Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement. 


The speech of Dr. Howard E. Fritz, Director of Research, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., on the ‘‘Power of American Research,’ has 
been printed in booklet form. In it he makes some prophecies 
and guesses as to the future of American business during the trans- 
ition period which will follow the war. Copies sent on request. 


An indication of the possible postwar price trend in plastic 
materials is contained in Dow Chemical Co.’s announcement of a 
three-cent-a-pound reduction in polystyrene. Production of 
monomeric styrene, chemical antecedent of polystyrene has in- 
creased greatly since the war because of its part in the formula- 
tion of Buna S synthetic rubber. Industrialists have indulged 
in considerable speculation regarding the possible postwar price of 
polystyrene which is generally accepted as one of the foremost 
plastic materials competing for peacetime use. 


Sigmund Ullman Co., Division of General Printing Corp., in order 
to aid all those interested in four color process reproduction and 
printing, offers a series of demonstration charts printed on coated 
and machine coated stocks and showing combinations of two, 
three and four colors in 10%, 50% and 80% screens. 


Sherman Paper Products Corp., maker of corrugated display 
materials, has published its new 1944 guide to its paper products 
which are suitable for window and interior displays. Written re- 
quests for the booklet should be addressed to the company. 


Lace I. Fitschen, president, and Dr. E. L. Newcomb, executive 
vice-president, National Druggists’ Assn. have recommended that 
a plan be formulated to salvage thousands of shipping containers 
now going to waste in the Far West. 

‘The containers in which goods are shipped from the East are 
being reused to the greatest extent possible and the excess burned 
or chopped up as waste on the Pacific Coast,’’ Dr. Newcomb said. 


Clearing Ordnance Plant No. 78, Continental Can Co., Inc., was 
awarded the Army-Navy ‘“‘E,” for outstanding production of war 
materials on February 19, 1944. 


The Arvey Corp., Chicago, recently turned in 87 tons of sample 
and file copies of advertising displays for salvage. Aside from 
donating this accumulation of many years, the company is spon- 
soring a campaign of full-page advertisements urging display 
users to check stockrooms and warehouses for obsolete displays. 


The Printing and Advertising Clinics, sponsored by General 
Printing Ink Corp., has issued two new spring booklets which 
should be of great interest to anyone planning their postwar ad- 
vertising. The one entitled ‘‘The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the Graphic Arts Industry,’’ was published with the 
help of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and con- 
tains the following articles: Postwar Markets for the Graphic 
Arts Industries; How the Department of Commerce Serves the 
Graphic Arts Industries; Useful Data on Printing and Publishing 
and Related Industries, and General Statistics for Printing and 
Publishing and Related Industries. The other, a reprint, is 
titled ‘‘A Plan for Building Your Postwar Printing Business To- 
day.’’ Richard Messner prepared this booklet. 
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Copies of these special PAC booklets may be had upon written 
request to Herbert Kaufman, Director of PAC, General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


International Printing Ink Co. announces the publication of its 
new Offset Color Guide. It comes in two sizes, large and pocket 
size. Copies can be had by sending in a written request. 


‘Product pamphlets are labels,” is, in essence the decision handed 
down by U. S. District Judge Matthew M. Joyce, Minneapolis, 
when he denied a motion of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa, for a retrial of a seizure action which resulted in a 
favorable verdict for the Food and Drug Administration. The 
contention is that pamphlets and other literature describing a 
product subject to the food, drug and cosmetic act constitute 
labeling even though separately shipped from the product. 


The National Paper Box Mfgrs. Assn., Inc., is urging all of its 
members to attend the annual meeting (War Conference), May 
21 to 24 at the Hotel Drake, Chicago. 


Major Paul W. Mahady, Army Service Forces, Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot, has released a bulletin of directions for 
contractors who are having difficulty getting deliveries on ship- 
ping containers. He advises them in the following procedure: 

“Orders for shipping containers must be placed promptly in 
writing. If quotations for shipping containers cannot be ob- 
tained, firm rated orders properly certified could be placed with 
container manufacturers. Such orders should indicate reason- 
able specific delivery dates and acknowledgment of orders, in 
writing, should be requested.” 

Major Mahady further states that if the contractor cannot get 
deliveries after trying several sources he should supply the Depot 
with the following information in writing. 1—Name and address 
of regular supplier(s). 2—Date order(s) was placed and order 
number. 3—Preference rating extended on box order. 4—Quan- 
tity of containers ordered. 5—Exact specification of required 
containers. 6—Date delivery is required and delivery required. 
7—Names and addresses of other sources of supply contacted. 
8—Complete detailed reasons why containers manufacturer(s) 
is unable to accept or make delivery of order. 


The Can Manufacturers Institute stated, in interpreting the new 
War Food Administration order increasing Government “‘set- 
aside,’’ that it will allow less than 3/, of a can of fruits and vege- 
tables for each fighting man per day. F. J. O’Brien, president 
of the Institute pointed out that the WFA order calls for reserva- 
tion of 42.3% of an average of the 1942-43 pack of canned vege- 
tables and 72% of fourteen canned fruits. 


A survey and directory of marketing research agencies in New 
York City has just been published by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the City College School of Business. A copy will be 
sent any interested person upon receipt of a check for one dollar. 
Address Bureau of Business Research, City College School of 
Business, 17 Lexington Ave., New York City 10. 


A tentative program announcing some of the speakers to be heard 
at the fifth annual meeting of the Institute of Food Technologists, 
to be held in Chicago, May 29, 30 and 31, has been released re- 
cently. The opening program on Monday, 29, will review de- 
velopments since the last meeting in June 1943. Of special 
interest will be the talk by Wm. F. Neuman and Roger Wilson, 
Continental Can Research Laboratories, on the recent develop- 
ments in packaging and storing dehydrated foods. 
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EASY TO REMOVE AND REPLACE... 


If re-use is your closure problem, 
flange corks may be the answer 


ERE’S a practical solution to a 

closure problem that’s bother- 
ing many manufacturers today. Arm- 
strong’s Flange Corks provide an 
ideal closure for packages that are 
opened and re-sealed frequently dur- 
ing use. And they’re available for 
quick delivery, in quantities to meet 


your requirements. 


Made 


corkwood, Armstrone’s Flange Corks 


from top-grade, resilient 





o@g-=s 


assure a tight seal for the life of any 
package. The solid cork flange top 
affords a good grip, makes it easy for 
customers to remove and replace the 
cork. And there’s no danger of the 
top’s coming off, in packing or in use, 
because these flange corks are solid 
cork, cut in one piece from selected 
corkwood. 


Armstrong also has available for 
immediate delivery a full line of 





straight and tapered corks, in types, 
sizes, and quantities to meet your 
specifications. And Armstrong’s 84 
years’ experience in the corks field 
is always at your service to help solve 
closure problems arising from war- 
time shortages or delays in deliveries. 


For complete information about 
Armstrong’s Flange, Straight, Tapered, 
or Embossed-Top Corks, get in touch 
with your Armstrong representative, 
or write direct to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Glass and 
Closure Div., 5904 Prince 


St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Televising the package 


(Continued from page 62) The public may be invited to 
sit in on package changes, and perhaps to vote for the package 
they like best when a change is being contemplated. Recogni- 
tion need not depend on chance observation on the retailer’s 
shelf or in printed media. As with the radio broadcast, 
everyone who tunes the program will receive the commercial. 

Featuring the package in action. Demonstration of package 
features will be practical and interesting. Opening, closing, 
easy removal of product, dispensing features, convenient 
shape for putting away in the refrigerator or the bathroom 
cabiret, and re-use possibilities, can all be demonstrated in 
the television commercial. 

Product in use, featuring the package. Ingredient products 
will be the subject of kitchen skits showing how easy it is to 
whip up cakes, desserts, etc., from prepared mixes or standard 
ingredients. The package will be right there, with all the 
close-up display that the presiding culinary artist can give it 
as she measures and stirs. Cooking school programs have 
already been proved acceptable and popular material for 
television. 

Beauty care and make-up lessons are a glamorous “‘natural’’ 
for this new medium, and feature the products of the sponsor- 
ing cosmetic house; i.e., nail polish, creams, powder, lipstick, 
shampoos, dentifrices, leg make-up, etc. Combined with this 
material, television will present fashion shows—all the way 
from ‘‘shorts’”’ featuring a single garment or accessory, to a 
full ‘‘collection.”’ 

Other demonstration commercials may show the consumer 
reaction “‘before and after taking’’ of alkalizers, etc., for the 
well-known ‘‘over-indulgence.’’ Other fine subjects will be 
the demonstration of such products as floor waxes, shoe 
polish, laundry soaps, rug cleaners and spot removers. The 
list is as long as you want to make it, including virtually the 
whole range of consumer merchandise. 

Featuring the package at the point of sale. The dealer will 
certainly be brought into the picture when the package is 
featured as displayed in the retail outlet. This may in fact 
be a new and effective way of securing the retail cooperation 
which will be sought when highly competitive conditions again 
prevail in distribution. 

Featuring the manufacturer's plant, production and packaging 
operations. Broadcasting authorities believe that television 
equipment which can be transported readily to the scene of 
events will become one of the great media for news coverage. 
Along with sports, political, and disaster coverage (fires, 
wrecks, floods) it may prove practical to take the public on 
personally conducted tours of the sponsor’s plant. All agree 
that one of the marked characteristics of television is the novel 
experience it gives of ‘“being in two places at the same time.”’ 


Color problem in televising black and white 


That television will ultimately have its effect on package 
design seems quite probable. Obviously, small details and 
fine print are not going to be legible in an ordinary package 
close-up. Dummies can, of course, be used. This brings up 
the interesting technical problem of correct color transmission. 
In the present black-and-white television, the problem is to 
produce the correct gray values for the various colors. Robert 
Jamieson, of the Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, touched on 
this at a recent meeting of the American Television Society. 
He pointed out that the electronic camera known as the icono- 
scope is not panchromatic. Red is produced as a rather light 
shade of gray; blue frequently as a much darker gray than 
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expected. To correct this characteristic of the present icono. 
scope, panchromatic photographic film was employed to -ef- 
fect the transition from color to the proper gray values. By 
photographing the label or trademark all the colors can be 
reproduced in the proper density. Mr. Jamieson reports 
making slides for projection in the movie ‘ike’ (iconoscope 
used for televising moving pictures) or enlargements which 
can be televised direct. Another step is to reproduce all six 
sides of an oblong package and enlarge each to the desired size 
to make a studio dummy for the announcer to use as he deliy- 
ers the commercial. Mr. Jamieson says that in making close- 
ups his practice is to get as close to the package as possible so 
that it will fill the entire screen of the receiver for better 
visibility. 

A particularly successful recent commercial was a comic 
strip sequence done for Wildroot. In Scene I, Boy calls on 
Girl. Seeing his big unruly mop of curly hair, Girl bursts out 
crying, whereupon Her Old Man pops from behind the couch 
and hands the Boy Friend a bottle of Wildroot. Follows a 
fast close-up of the package for identification. Next scene 
has the Boy coming back into the room with hair neatly 
combed. They clinch, and in the background is the Old Man, 
winking and pointing to the bottle of Wildroot. All this takes 
place in little more time than it requires to describe. 

Obviously, the number of variations on this popular “‘love 
interest” theme are practically endless. Indeed, the time may 
come when it will be the target of future “‘plug’’ articles in 
The Reader’s Digest, with an outcry for better programming of 
commercials! That time, however, would seem to be far dis- 
tant, although it must be said that those who are developing 
television programs are making consistent efforts to check 
audience reactions and profit by their mistakes. With this 
approach there is very good hope that the television commer- 
cial featuring the package will be just as popular as the enter- 
tainment which it will support. 





Home-grown cork 


(Continued from page 81) have been compared with the 
soil climate of the United States and a map of the potential 
cork producing areas in this country prepared. This map 
serves as a planting guide but acorns and seedlings have been 
sent to states outside of the cork map. 

During the spring and fall of 1942 a limited number of 
seedlings were distributed to cooperators from Maryland to 
Texas. The results of this initial experimental planting were 
very encouraging and during 1943 more than 3,000 Ibs. of 
cork acorns were distributed throughout the southern states. 
Many of these were planted directly in permanent locations 
and others were germinated in the various state forestry nur- 
series. The cooperation of the foresters in the southern states 
in growing seedlings and distributing them as well as many 
acorns to the planters has been splendid. Furthermore, the 
advice and suggestions given by these men trained in tree 
culture has been most helpful. Interest in planting cork trees 
is widespread and during 1944 more than 4,000 pounds of cork 
acorns will be distributed throughout the South. 

It takes time to grow trees, but during the past few years 
more progress has been made in planting cork in this country 
than in the previous 150 years. With the cooperation of the 
Federal and State foresters, many cork trees will be growing 
throughout the warmer sections of the United States within 
the next few years. 
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THERE’S JUST NOT ENOUGH FOR ALL! 


®@ Consumers of paperboard .. . with de- 
mands up and supply down . . . face one 
of the toughest periods in their experi- 
ence. There isn’t enough Ridgelo box- 
board or almost any kind to go around 
. . . individual users have seen to that. 
Our interest has been to divide produc- 
tion on the basis of government and nec- 
essary civilian needs. 


The relative importance of a product has 
been judged from one angle only. Some 
industries have been serviced at the ex- 
pense of others. It couldn’t be otherwise 
—there aren’t many substitutes for 
paperboard. 


Now that all of us are face to face with 
a serious shortage—a condition that we 








can’t control—let’s see where real savings 
can be made. The situation calls. for the 
cooperation of every industry and every 
member of each industry in paring re- 
quirements and cutting waste to the 
greatest possible degree. 


It’s a challenge that we should accept— 
a “must” to each individual interested in 
the distribution and use of paperboard. 
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BOXBOARDS 


MADE AT RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
BY LOWE PAPER COMPANY 




















Representatives: Bradner Smith and Company and Mac Sim Bar Paper Company, Chicago @ 4H. B. Royce, Detroit 
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Color for ration K 


(Continued from page 65) intelligence. In discussing the 
camouflage question, Howard Clark brought out the fact 
that it was not necessary to use the so-called earth colors to 
blend the package into the surrounding terrain. The use of 
color to break the contours of the carton could be followed 
without greatly increasing visibility. This latter theory of 
camouflage was followed in the final selection of designs. 

From this conference came concrete suggestions in the form 
of possible color combinations and designs. Several one- 
color designs were submitted along with some using two 
colors. Two of these one-color designs and one of the two- 
color designs provided basic ideas from which the final layouts 
were developed. Egbert Jacobson, art director of Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, working with Norman Harvey, the 
Chicago designer, prepared the final art work. Typesetting 
was done by the J. M. Bundscho Co.; engravings were made 
by Wallace-Miller Co.; and pattern plates or electrotypes 
were supplied to the various carton manufacturers by the 
Lake Shore Electrotype Co.—all Chicago concerns. 

The new cartons have been given a standard typographical 
treatment. The menus have been greatly simplified and 
made more readable. At the request of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office a warning against malaria was included on one 
side panel. All of the type matter can be easily changed 
through the use of.slug inserts in the electrotypes to permit 
flexibility in showing the ration packer’s name and address 
and to allow for future menu changes. 

The new Ration K cartons represent the first use of color 
and design printing on any Quartermaster Corps ration 
packages produced in substantial quantities. The develop- 
ment procedure truly is representative of the combined efforts 
of a large cross section of the packaging industry, contributing 
generously of time and talent. 





Waterproof paper group— 


(Continued from page 118) that where help is needed his 
office is ready to present the case to the proper authorities in 
Washington in order to assist with draft deferments on file 
with Selective Service Boards. Also, requests for minor 
equipment additions which will increase production with 
present manpower will be given full consideration, if the 
manufacturer will furnish a written description with data on 
anticipated additional output per day and time elements to 
get results. He emphasized, however, that each member 
should try his utmost to find the solution to permit his plant 
to operate 24 hours a day without depending solely on Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McCorison covered the reinforcing situation briefly 
when he pointed out that practically no jute yarn will be 
available this year and that approximately half of the quantity 
of jute scrim will be available for the first half of this year as 
was consumed during the same period last year. There is a 
further possibility that all jute scrim production in India will 
cease. WPB is investigating domestic and South American 
fibres, including cotton and caroa. If these fibres are made 
available through WPB direction they will probably be in the 
form of yarn and not scrim. In closing he said: 

“Consider the number of men we have overseas today com- 
pared with the men and material which must go overseas in 
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support of an invasion. I cannot state what the requirements 
will be for the balance of the year for waterproof papers, but 
it appears that the maximum production from every manu- 
facturing facility in our industry will be needed, and yours is 
the responsibility to meet that program.” 

Major A. L. Harris, Forest Products Section, Production 
Division Headquarters, Army Service Forces, spoke on ‘‘How 
the Waterproof Paper Industry Can Do an Even More Effec- 
tive Job in the War Effort.” He said in part: 

“Tt is no secret that invasion demands will necessitate 
large movements of troops overseas... . The demands for 
waterproof papers created as a result of the condition de- 
scribed must be met now.” 

He then reviewed some of the steps taken by the Army in 
conjunction with WPB to help the industry practically double 
production overnight. He told how pulp had been taken from 
the production of containers, other wrapping papers and 
other segments of the paper industry to make this kraft paper 
available to the waterproof group and stressed the importance 
of placing orders for kraft early—in fact well in advance of 
required delivery to meet production schedules. 

“As soon as your industry increases its production capacity 
to meet these requirements and catches up on backlog of 
orders overdue,’’ Major Harris went on to say, “the Army will 
look primarily to your industry for necessary production 
without the assistance of outside facilities and captive mills.” 

He discussed, also, order board scheduling as a guide to the 
relative urgency of orders and advised the members that the 
individual manufacturer could not possibly determine the 
importance of orders without the aid of the Industry Advisory 
Committee working in conjunction with WPB and the 
military. , 

Officers elected at this same annual meeting were as follows: 
Chairman—J. D. Griffin, Scutan Division, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman—F. 
P. Wood, President, Simplex Paper Corp., Adrian, Mich.; 
Managing Director—Philip O. Deitsch, Waterproof Paper 
Group, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 

Directors elected in addition to the chairman and vice- 
chairman above mentioned are as follows: Otis Angier, 
Angier Sales Corp., Framingham, Mass.; Arthur M. Ander- 
son, The Sisalkraft Co., Chicago; F. E. Donovan, Specialty 
Converters, Inc., East Braintree, Mass.; J. F. Doyle, Arkell 
Safety Bag Co., New York; J. D. Young, Edgewater Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wis. Alternate members are W. W. Rowe, 
Cincinnati Industries, Inc., Cincinnati; W.G. Cowan, The 
Ruberoid Co., New York. 





Women wear yards of bags 


(Continued from page 91) three bags of feed when she 
normally might have bought only one. 

In the two or three years preceding the war, several varia- 
tions of the printed dress goods bag were offered by the bag 
companies to feed mixers. One bag company sold several 
million yards of goods normally used in the manufacture of 
slack suits in the form of feed bags; another used hundreds of 
thousand of yards of pillow slip goods. Millions of yards of 
material dyed in a variety of solid pastel shades were cut up 
into feed bags. Bags were made also from goods with a wide 
variety of colored stripes woven into them. 

Bag manufacturers anticipate a great postwar increase in 
the use of these novelty goods, as they call them, with the re- 
turn of competitive merchandising. 
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MILLIONS OF AIR CELLS 
TO SEAL ONE BOTTLE... 


There are actually millions of microscopic cells in one Mundet 
Cork Closure. These tiny walled chambers, each holding en- 
trapped air, form the remarkable structure that makes Cork so 
resilient and liquid-tight. It’s the reason why Cork of the 
proper grade and quality, expertly machined and sized, gives 
complete and lasting protection to bottled products. 


Cork—fine sealing with Cork—has been Mundet’s specialty for 
79 years. From harvesting of the raw Cork in warm Mediter- 
ranean lands, to manufacture and final inspection of the Cork 
Closures in the Mundet plant, every precaution is taken to give 
your products supreme sealing protection. Mundet Cork Clo- 
sures are clean, properly graded, and precision-sized. They 
are made in many types for specific requirements. For other 
information, write to Mundet Cork Corporation, Closure 
Division, 65 South Eleventh Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


MUNDET 


-CLOSURES-— 
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How vitamins go to market 


(Continued from page 71) must make this clear. 

Federal Security Administration demands that vitamin 
and mineral products be labeled to show not only how much 
of each nutrient substance is present, but also what propor- 
tion is the average daily requirement for infants, children 
and adults. 

Because of the quickly changing standards and legal re- 
quirements in the vitamin field, the problem of keeping label 
information up to date is another headache of the vitamin 
packager. 

There is still much argument between makers of capsules 
and tablets whether the tablet form is as protective of 
potencies as the capsule form. The recent developments 
in the making of synthetic vitamin A and the relative stability 
of this product in powdered form may have a considerable 
effect on the future form of the product as well as the package. 
Convenient, yet more protective packages for export business 
after the war, may also enter the picture in time to come. 
Like any new business, the vitamin industry is not yet over 
its growing pains. 





Questions and answers 


(Continued from page 100) a few times by the consumer. 
This causes the liner to be forced out of position and makes it 
necessary to open the carton to use all of the product. Also, 
the consumer must use special care in making the original 
opening in the liner area behind the spout opening or this 
condition will occur more rapidly and severely. 

If a liner could be adhered to the carton wall adjacent to and 
surrounding the spout area, these difficulties would disappear. 
However, there is no means of precisely positioning or ad- 
hering liners in this way, especially with waxed papers or 
similar liners requiring special slow setting adhesives. If 
such an operation were not done with precision, the adhesive 
could interfere with the free operation of the spout. 

The best solution of your problem is to use a carton stock 
which by lamination or coating would have the protective 
qualities your product needs. Another solution would be a 
carton wrapper, either printed or transparent, which would 
be removed in use. 


Curling in multi-ply paper 


QUESTION: We are using a multi-ply flexible packaging mate- 
rial consisting of several sheets of paper adhered with a waxy 
liminate and we notice from time to time we have a great deal 
of curling difficulty in handling this material in our wrapping 
equipment. Can you give us any suggestions as to how we can 
minimize this curling difficulty? 


ANSWER: Curling in multi-ply paper structures is usually 
due to differences in the moisture content of the different 
plies. This can occur as a result of combining sheets with 
different original amounts of moisture or as a result of one 
or more of the sheets losing moisture in the laminating proc- 
ess. However, such curling is more liable to occur if differ- 
ent kinds of paper are laminated together, for example, 
kraft paper laminated to glassine, because in this case each 
sheet is in equilibrium at a different relative humidity and 
when they are both exposed to the same humidity, one 
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sheet expands or shrinks more than the other. I suggest 
that you have your supplier control the moisture content go 
that all of the sheets have the same moisture content and 
ship the rolls to you in moisture-proof wrappers. Your sup- 
plier should also be sure that he does not put undue stress 
on any one of the sheets during the laminating operation and 
that all of the sheets of a structure have the same moisture 
content before processing. 

If, however, despite this, you continue to receive occa- 
sional rolls which still have some curl, this can cometimes 
be corrected by applying a radiant heat lamp or other heat 
source on the inside of the curl. This tends to warm up the 
sheet which has contracted and this expansion will tend to 
counteract the curling tendency. This is also of some help 
because the heat makes the sheet more plastic. Another 
means is to put an extra set of double rolls on the feed end of 
your machine and pass the paper around them to give it a 
set in the direction away from the curl. With such a roll 
arrangement you can, by changing the paper paths, put a 
set in either direction to compensate for curling tendency. 





G. I. Joe and Chelseas 


(Continued from page 75) their cigarettes were found 
to be still in perfect condition. An advantage of the 
X-Crepe wrapper is that it has remarkable elasticity, to 
withstand the strain of shifting contents without rupturing. 

Another contribution of Larus’ packaging experts was the 
engineering of a method to assemble a supplementary 
tobacco ration composed of the products of many different 
manufacturers, designed to fill the tobacco needs of 200 men 
under battle conditions for a single day. In the ration are 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, “‘roll-your-own”’ supplies, pipe 
tobacco and matches. It was necessary to devise a compact 
package which could be carried to the front lines on a man’s 
back. 

A Larus man was called to the Jersey City Quartermaster 
Depot and handed the specifications for this package. By 
the following morning he had the arrangement worked out, 
and within six weeks the Richmond plant was in production 
on the new job. Thousands of cases of merchandise coming 
in from all other tobacco manufacturers were opened, sorted, 
the complete ration assembled, packaged and reshipped on 
schedule. 

When this operation increased to enormous proportions, 
the opportunity presented itself for another assembly plant 
on the West Coast to take care of shipments to the Pacific 
fronts. The result was a faster, more efficient operation and 
a considerable saving for the Army on freight and handling. 

In getting there ‘‘fustest with the mostest,”’ the makers of 
Chelsea have served their country and themselves. 

The preponderance of Chelseas is now rapidly being cor- 
rected as the Army returns to its normal rule of buying 
cigarette brands in carefully studied ratios of actual consumer 
preference. But Chelsea got its foot in the door and is evi- 
dently in to stay. 


Credits: Laminated glassine, Glassine Paper Co., West Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Cup paper and labels, J. W. Fergusson & Sons 
Richmond, Va. Cellophane, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Cans and can vacuum-sealing machines, 
American Can Co., New York. X-Crepe, Cincinnati Industries, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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VM ATE GRANDAD AN INDIAN SCOUT 
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UFFALO BILL and Wyatt Earp are names familiar to 
thousands of folks alive today. One a famous Indian 
ie other a famous frontier sheriff. We mention 
this to show how fast time flies. Today, all the ingenuity 
nd resource of the gigantic Heekin factories are producing 
for war. Tomorrow, when the war is won, this production 
ill be converted to peace time products. . . colorful 
ee cans of all shapes and sizes. You may not be 
inking of improved designing or improved colors on 
Z metal container now . . . but you will be . . . and 
ae that day comes, remember that no finer metal litho- 
graphy is produced than that produced by the lithographers 








Technical aspects in coating— 


(Continued from page 97) point only with the coating 
and forget for a while the properties of the paper itself we can 
show that the amount of coating in thickness applied, is an 
essential part of producing a good resistant paper. 

We can consider a coated stock as consisting of the following 
components: 

(1) The area A which represents the coating. 

(2) The line B which represents the intermediate layer of 

coating. 

(3) The area C which represents the paper. 

We can define the intermediate layer as that thickness of 
coating adjacent to the paper which must be applied before 
resistance to a flat coated sheet can be obtained. We define 
it as thickness rather than weight for the simple reason that 
the weight is secondary to the thickness in determining the 
qualities of the coating. As a good illustration, if we work 
with a paper which is absorbent, a substantial weight of the 
coating is absorbed before resistance starts, and if measured 
with a micrometer it will be seen that, regardless of the weight 
of coating absorbed, little or no resistance results until a defi- 
nite thickness begins to register. This can be explained 
partially by the fact that the fibres themselves absorb the 
coating leaving little on the surface and the coating tends to 
flow away from the high area, leaving them bare. 





AREA OF THICKNESS ABOVE THE 
AMOUNT NECESSARY TO OBTAIN 


THICKNESS COMPLETE RESISTANCE 


OF 
COATING 





AREA OF THICKNESS REQUIRED 
FOR COMPLETE RESISTANCE 


AREA OF 
INTERMEDIATE LAYER 








RESISTANCE TO PENETRATION IN SECONDS 











As the coating starts to cover the surface of the fibres and 
fills the low areas to the level of the high areas, resistance starts 
to take place. This can be called the limit of the intermediate 
layer and any thickness in coating above this layer will show 
sharp increases in resistant properties. However a point can 
be reached where any additional coating is of little value to 
resistance to penetration. This can best be illustrated by a 
general curve in which thickness of coating is plotted against 
resistance to penetration in seconds. 

In a previous paragraph we pointed out what occurs to a 
film of coating on paper when it is stretched by a fold. We 
also want to point out that the elongation and the bursting 
strength of a film are functions of the thickness and that, 
therefore, thickness of a coating which is applied to the paper 
is a factor which must be considered, even though the elastic- 
ity of a film may be good. The film will tend to break at the 
point of the fold where the elongation is greatest, and at this 
point, due to the elongation the film, will be thinnest and the 
bursting strength will be less therefore. The result will allow 
the film to offer little resistance against breaking or puncture 
and it will rupture if it is not thick enough. 

Because the thickness of the coating plays such an impor 
tant part in obtaining the best results, added increase in thick- 
ness of a resistant coating to compensate for poor elongation 
and bursting strength may make such a coating prohibitive 
from an economic standpoint, unless other means are taken 
to keep the cost down. The coating in most cases is more 
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expensive than the finishes applied to the paper by the mills, 
From a cost angle then, too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the necessity of obtaining a stock which has the essential 
requirement for coating. First, the paper must not be ab- 
sorbent, for as pointed out, little benefit is gained from the 
coating which is absorbed by the fibres. Second, the coating 
should be flexible so that it does not break when folded causing 
the films to break because of the greater force exerted by the 
additional elongation required of the coating. Third, the 
stock should be so bound that fragments do not break away 
when folded, causing ruptures in the fibres. Last but not 
least, the paper should retain these properties over a long 
period of time and not be subject to too great a change during 
temperature and humidity changes. 





Plywood’s prospects 


(Continued from page 84) laminations that compose the 
tube. A molded job, several processes had to be employed in 
getting the heat uniformly throughout the tubing. Even so, 
outer parts of it ran the risk of being ‘‘overcooked”’ and inner 
parts ‘‘undercooked.’”’ The company is now taking steps to 
solve this problem by the development of one machine to do 
the whole operation at one time in as little as five minutes by 
utilizing the theory of short-wave induction. This machine, 
they say, will make the tubing quite inexpensive after the war. 

The Plymold Corp. of Lawrence, Mass., developed a tele- 
scope container for Army Ordnance, to replace hard-to-get 
leather. The container, made of Plytube—Plymold’s trade 
name for its spirally wound plywood tube—is not only 
stronger and lighter than leather, but less expensive. It is as 
weatherproof as leather and will take greater punishment. 

Others interested in this plywood tube’s future as a con- 
tainer are the Department of Agriculture, which is consider- 
ing the product for.the transport of clams, oysters and other 
fish, and a thermos bottle company interested in a casing. 

Wherever shipping weight is especially important, as in 
transport by air or in ships, the plywood tubing container can 
be used to advantage. It is said to be twice as strong as 
steel for the same weight and even lighter for a comparable 
weight than heat-treated aluminum. 

Results of early tests on small diameter Plytube show the 
following specifications: 

Ultimate Compressive Strength..... 

Young’s Modulus for Axial Com- 

SE ee eee 
Compressive Proportionality Limit 
Young’s Modulus from Buckling 

Failure (by Euler’s Formula)... . . 
Ultimate Tensile Strength.......... 
Young’s Modulus for Axial Expan- 

Ee isachuws nds eewones eoeeKen 

Tensional Proportionality Limit... . 6,000 

Young’s Modulus for Deflection.... 1,500,000 

Specific Weight—About 0.75, depending upon specie of 

veneer and method of construction. 

Another interesting indication of the trend in plywood ts 
the part-plywood beer case manufactured in 1939 by the Col- 
umbia Box Factory, of St. Louis, a division of the Mengel Co. 
Although out of production now, Columbia expects to come 
back with this box as soon as war restrictions are lifted. 

Made in the same size as the fibre paper box previously 
used to package beer, the plywood counterpart is said to save 
the brewers 11/, cents per trip per case and to have a lifetime 


11,500 Ibs./sq. in. 
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OTHER 
PACKOMATIC 
MACHINES 
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Machines 


Consecutive 
Numbering 


Machines 


Carton Sealing 
Machines 


Auger Packers 
Paper Can Tube 


luers 
Dating Devices 


Paper Can Tube 
Cutters 


Paper Can 
Shrinking 
Machines 


Paper Can 
Labeling 


Machines 


Shipping Case 
rinting 


Machines 








Carton Making 
Machines 


| Automatic 
[ Volumetric 
\ Fillers 


Paper Can Set-up 
onveyors 


Paper Can Label 


Dryers 



























Serial Numbering Device on Packomatic Case Sealer, in the Plant 
of Ben Burk, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


PACKOMATIC SERIAL NUMBERING DEVICE 


Our Consecutive Serial Numberers work automatically, imprinting 
the shipping case while it is in motion through the gluer. Prints 34” 
high characters, approximately 34” from top of case and prints up 
to 999,999 consecutively. A letter can be used preceding the 
number to identify the production line. Ink supply is automatic. 
Complete detail upon request. 


T 
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PACKOMATIC CASE SEALER 
WITH EXTENDED FEED 
AND 8’ COMPRESSION UNIT 


PACKOMATIC CASE SEALING MACHINES - 


Extended feed case sealers are often furnished where dividers have 
to be inserted into shipping case, and case sealed on one end before 
product is placed in the container, or where several different items 
make up contents of case. It is adjustable for a wide range of differ- 
ent size cases. Packomatic Model ‘‘D”’ Case Sealer will meet your 
requirements for sealing both top and bottom flaps simultaneously, 
or for sealing either top or bottom only. Furnished for any desired 
speeds. No operator required. 


Essential industries that can furnish priority can purchase Packomatic 
equipment now. We are now accepting orders for Post-War deliveries. 


PACKOMATIG 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
J. L. FERGUSON COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 








REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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approximately seven times that of the fibre case. Ends and 
top are plywood, whereas sides and bottom are solid cotton- 
wood lumber. A fabric-web hinge is used, the bottom rein- 
forced with five cadmium plated screws at each end; and aside 
from these, the case is held together by lock-corner construc- 
tion and water-resistant glues. 

In large industrial containers, where weight in proportion to 
strength is a factor, plywood most certainly has a future. 
In merchandising class products where the utility and beauty 
of the container can be an added incentive to buy the product, 
it may challenge the best designing talents in the country. 





Tipper temperature control— 


(Continued from page 99) machines were in first-class 
condition the amount of solder required was reduced by 35%. 

Other advantages, aside from saving solder and materially 
reducing, if not eliminating, solder pellets, have been: in- 
creased production, freeing the operator from the need of 
manually adjusting the gas valve and, in some cases, increasing 
the life of the tipper cones. 

The installation of the automatic temperature control is 
quite simple and the equipment used is inexpensive and all of 
standard specifications. It includes: 

1—A millivoltmeter pyrometer with a six-inch scale, usually 
0-1200 deg. F., to cover the current operating range 
which varies for individual fillers from 850 to 1050 
deg. F. It is calibrated for use with iron-constantan 
thermocouples. This instrument has a pointer for 
setting the desired control point and a mercury switch 
for operation of a solenoid valve in the fuel line. 

2—The solenoid valve used with premixed fuels is almost 
invariably */s-in. pipe size and includes a manual by- 
pass, adjusted at the time of installation for minimum 
fuel flow. This valve is opened or closed to its mini- 
mum position by the pyrometer. With natural] gas two 
valves are generally used, one each in the gas and air 
lines. 

3—The pyrometer is connected to a thermocouple in the 
filler by extension wire, coiled at the filler end to 
allow for the reciprocating motion of the tipper bracket 
assembly. 

4—The thermocouple is a standard pencil tyre thermo- 
couple with a terminal block attached to the machine to 
prevent it from rotating. 

The installation of the thermocouple requires a slight modi- 
fication of the machine and a few small parts but this can 
be handled readily in the packer’s own machine shop, or the 
machine manufacturer can furnish parts especially designed 
to take the thermocouple. The shaft to which the “tipper” 
is attached, and which transmits the rotating motion, is drilled 
with a '/,-in. hole so that the thermocouple may be inserted 
through it. The hot junction of the thermocouple is then 
adjusted by a lock nut so that it comes as close as possible to 
the inside of the cone without actually touching it. The 
illustrations show method of construction and assembly. 

The thermocouple gives an accurate measurement of the 
cone temperature and the system controls the solder tempera- 
ture within allowable limits. After the initial adjustments 
to the instrument and valve are made when they are installed, 
no further adjustments are required. The life expectancy of 
the thermocouple is well over a year when properly installed. 

The first installation was made in 1938 at the Borden Co. 
plant in New London, Wis. Well over a hundred installa- 
tions have been made up to the present time. 
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Boxed in pictures 


(Continued from page 89) been thrown away. The 
attention of the users is called to this feature by another 
series of labels on the blocks themselves. These labels also 
identify the tool by style and size and suggest that they be 
fastened permanently to the tool crib shelf by means of a 
screw in the bottom of the pilot hole. A wooden collar placed 
on the shank holds the tool in a rigid position in the box. 
It is unable to slide or twist, to damage itself or the box. In 
this way the use of a considerable quantity of corrugated 
board was eliminated and packing time saved by simplified 
operations. 


Economy in packaging was further achieved in this way: 
Through careful analysis and study it was found that the 
necessary number of boxes to accommodate all sizes could be 
reduced to four. One or more of the thirteen tools in the line 
at present will fit into one of the four boxes. The crib blocks 
are the same for all the tools in any given size of box and to 
hold them firmly in place when the shank does not fill the 
space, chipboard blanks were prepared. A few of these are 
placed in the end of the box to keep the tool from slipping 
back and forth. Sizes and proportions were carefully calcu- 
lated so that the plates for each of the four wrappers could be 
made from a single piece of art. 


Packing is a simple operation. As the tools come off the 
production line, they are first sprayed with a corrosion-pre- 
ventive solution. Girls then place each tool in its proper crib 
block. Special dispenser containers provide easy access to 
identifying labels. The wood collar is placed on the shank, 
the entire assembly is slipped into the box, the lid is placed on 
and finally, from another label-dispenser, the outer identifi- 
cation is applied and the unit is ready for the shipping room. 
In transit each box is a solid unit and this unit has withstood 
every possible breakdown test. 


Mechanics and shop men like these ingenious packages be- 
cause they are practical. Jobbers like them for their smart 
appearance as well as their self-selling efficiency. A better 
container has been achieved with a considerable saving in 
packaging costs over the old boxes and the old methods. 


Many purchasers buy the cutters in complete sets, and these 
are packed in a single crib box built entirely of wood. This 
box, the base of which is fitted to hold all the tools with suit- 
able identification for each, provides a permanent place in 
which to keep the tools in orderly fashion and it can easily be 
packed away in the tool crib. 


Another set consisting of 3 models for cutting all diameter of 
holes from 5/s in. to 3!/2in., plus an extra set of blades for each 
tool, was made up for military use. This presented still 
another type of problem, as these sets were to go in mo- 
bile emergency repair stations. These mobile units consist of 
a truck completely equipped as a machine shop which en- 
ables the ordanance detail to make emergency repairs right at 
the front lines. Consequently, double protection from shock 
was required. For this purpose a special wood case, that 
wold hold tools and extra blades in an upright position and 
keep them from being injured, was designed to fit into a bench 
drawer as standard equipment. So practical was this method 
that the company is now manufacturing the cases for non- 
military distribution. 


Credit: Setup boxes, L-A Paper Box Factory, Los Angeles. 
Gummed label, Vogue Printing Co. Wood crib blocks, Van Henklyn 
& Handy. Set boxes for military use, Edward E. Sathoff. 
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WE HOPE IT WON'T BE TOO LONG 
...BUT DON’T WAIT UNTIL THEN 


Although it is difficult to get equipment now unless you 
have a high priority, now is the time to do your planning 
for the post war period and to be “ready to go” when the 


war is WON. 


Yes ‘we hope it won't be too long’ and so do you. Why 
wait until this time comes? Work out your carton packag- 
ing problems with us now and have your order on record 


tor early post war fabrication. 


This PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FORMING 
AND LINING MA- 
CHINE sets up 30-40 
“Peters Style’’ cartons per 
minute, requiring one op- 
erator. After the cartons 
are set up, they drop onto 
the conveyor belt where 
they are carried to be 
filled. Can be made ad- 
justable to set up several 
carton sizes. 


This PETERS JUN- 
IOR CARTON FOLD- 
ING AND CLOSING 
MACHINE closes 30- 
40 “Peters Style” car- 3 
tons per minute, requir- 
ing no operator. After 
being filled, the cartons 
enter this machine on 
conveyor belt as open 
filled cartons and leave 
machine completely 
closed, ready to be 
packed for shipment or 
wrapped. Can also be 
made adjustable to 
close several carton 
sizes. 


Send us a sample of each size carton you desire to handle 


and we will be pleased to recommend and quote on ma- | 


chines to meet your specific requirements. 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
4700 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPORT 


From The 





The above statement of a spokesman for a 
United States Government Arsenal speaks for 
itself in recognition of the fact that Glu-Weld 
Adhesives more than meet the specifications 
for packaging of war materiel for over-seas 
shipments. 


Our engineers will show you how to protect 
your packages from the varied climatic con- 
ditions involved in long shipments and 
deliveries. 


Write today for full information about 
GLU-WELD. 
IN THE EAST 


Union Paste Company 
1605 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde Park 36, Mass. 


IN THE MID-WEST 


The F. G. Findley Co. 


1230 No. 10th St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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Are YOU 
Doing 
Your Share, 









Hats off to the Boy Scouts of 
America — they are setting 


an example for all of us in 


the Waste Paper Drive. Lets 
: all do our share, too — get 
i out and get every bit of 
| waste paper in for the war 
\ effort. 


P OTSEGO, MICHIGAN PHONE KALAMAZOO 5500 
‘ CHICAGO, 228 N.LaSALLE PHONE CENTRAL 1798 
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LIMITED SUPPLY OF 
NEW 
SEAL-KAP SCREW CAPS 


—> 63 mm. size only 

—> Maximum order 50,000 

—> Minimum order 5,000 

—> Price $12.50 per M (F.0.8. Long Istand City) 


When we first announced this new continuous thread 
paper cap less than a year ago, we had no idea we 
would have to limit the supply in a short time. But 
so great was its immediate acceptance that our entire 
initial production capacity was quickly bought up. 

Now we can accept a few orders in the 63 mm. 
size —the only size we are producing in quantity 
at present. 


Strong and durable, the Seal-Kap continuous 
thread cap is in no sense a substitute for metal caps 
for it possesses several definite advantages over 
metal. Developed by the men who engineered the 
standard Seal-Kap to its present success in the field 
of milk bottle closures, this screw-cap has already 
proved itself on such products as non-processed 
foods and cosmetics employing a standard liner. 


We shall be glad to fill your order on the condi- 
tions listed above — first come, first served. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 


11-07 44th Drive, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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SEALLTITE Bag Sealers pay dividends any time 
in increased production and reduced labor costs 
but right now the savings are greater than ever. 
SEALTITE seals any standard 2 to 10 Ib. bag 
faster and with less help than it can be sealed by 
other methods. 

The SEALTITE package is well settled and 
* nicely squared at top, bottom and sides. A most 





zal. BAG PACKAGES 
FASTER with LESS HELP 


attractive package, it can be stacked 
like a carton for display purposes. 2 
Since SEALTITE packages are sift-proof, they are 
ideal for sugar, salt, flour, coffee and similar com- 
modities. 


Write for complete information on this better 
way to close paper bags. 


LUNSCLIDATED PALKALING MALHINERY LORP 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Mang Great Nations Are Already 
Planning Post War Programs 


as are also many business men—ARE YOU? 





THE BECK SHEETER 


After ‘‘Unconditional Surrender’’ is a fact of history, you 
will want the highest productive Sheeting equipment 
obtainable, to meet competition. Your choice may be 
from the hi-speed Electric Eye machines for ‘‘spot sheet- 
ing’’ down to the more simple standard machines for 
plain work. 


Write us to-day for to-morrow. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 
13th & Callowhill Streets Philadelphie, Pe. 





















FREE FOLDER 
TELLS HOW 


“Corrosion — The Touch of 
Death to Steel’ is a folder 
which tells you how to pre- 
vent corrosion entirely and 
how to protect polished pre- 
cision parts by the use of 
ANGIER INDUWRAP.* The 
engineered inhibitive construc- 
tion of this new wrapper 
points the way to better 
protective packaging. 


With ANGIER INDUWRAP* — Inhibitive Dual Wrapper — you 
can fight corrosion and win. You can prevent it entirely - 
kill its causes before they begin their deadly work. Anti- 
cipate now your peace time needs when ANGIER INDUWRAP 
will be generally available to industry. Investigate INDUWRAP 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


CORROSION PREVENTIVE AND WATERPROOF PAPERS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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To« 
Cle 
east 
t 
S %& You who supply food, drugs, parts, chemicals—or tha 
Ss | other packaged materials—to the Armed Forces or to Lend con 
whe y | Lease, may find one of NATIONAL CASEIN'S approved HC 
» S | 
NSS L Waterproof Adhesives worth consideration and test. ff 
NSS y orre 
| Yj Uniformly high in quality, readily available, backed by 
iy), 30 years of service to industry, NATIONAL CASEIN’S Ove 
Urea Formaldehyde is Laboratory Approved as a water- 
resistant adhesive for sealing fibreboard boxes mar 
: full 
ox Covering Papers (thou- 
re 
sands of them) in stock for im- NATIONAL CASEIN SALES sen 
mediate shipment. Some of the 609-619 West 80th Street Chicago 20, Illinois gin 
rE tho 
items we stock are listed below: SUBMIT YOUR >. ~ )\ ALL TYPES CASEIN— e 
ADHESIVE PROBLEMS et : A HOT OR COLD sira 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION Jf Dy oo sees RESIN GLUES 
. OOK pal 
Floral—attractive designs it: 
Leatherette—in many weights eeimeneanies + 
Mica—plain and embossed Wh 
Co 


designs 
Glaze—all shades 
Flint—all shades 
Embossed—black and white | 


Embossed—colored in all 
patterns 


. ° | 
Printed—in many attractive | 
| 

| 





yes. | 


there will be 
ge/ 


Stay Tape—also in white 
and colors 


Cheviot—in all standard’ shades 


Poster—in many different shades 





Book—white in rolls and sheets 


News Lining—rolls and ‘sheets - 


Paper products designed for war emergencies will 
undoubtedly be generally adopted for post-war use. 

| Our research department is cognizant of this fact 

sheeting. Prompt service. and we will have new paper converting equipment to 

|- meet these problems. 

Just now we are working with thousands of other 

* ° industries on war materials needed to beat the Axis. 

Pi l kini r k Give us your machinery problems and ideas now for 


post-war construction and delivery. 


We do our own slitting and 























‘Papers Jur. HUDSON-SHARP 


111 Wooster Street MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY*WIS 
New York 12, N. Y. 
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NOW ...or 
POST-WAR ? 


To cover the rich market from 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
east . . . for ‘’Distributorship 
that Means Leadership” . .. 
consider what HUBBS 
HOUSES (see list) can 


offer you. 


Over 400 years of combined 
marketing experience...care- 
fully trained, resourceful sales 
representatives who are 
service - minded paper en- 
gineers .... a clientele of 
thousands of the most de- 
sirable users of paper and 
paper products.... and 
modern warehcusing facilities. 


Why not get the whole story ? 
Contact the Hubbs House 
nearest you ? 





- ‘ t Warehouse 
Saad Sot arehouse 
- NE OR 7. 


COMPANY 
& CORNING 
HUBBS BALTIMORE. MD. 





HUBBS *& HAST) IGS ORK 

INTERSTATE TSBURGH. PA. 

HOWE 
HOUSES HUBBS SVELAND. OHIO sail 
COM 
APER aK 
TRO 

O., LTD. 
ER & TWINE CO.. 
ITY PAPER MILLS CO. 


HO 
HUBBS FALO, NEW YORK 
INGS PAPER CO- 
ROCHESTE PANY 
RLES F. HUBBS & COM 
CHAR" RIDGEPORT. CON™- co 
CORDAGE_& PAPER CP 
R CORP. 
AGLE PAPE 
4 U # B S THOMAS 3 NS) NEW YORK 
COMPANY 
AND P 
HOLD UFFALO, NEW ¥ — 
Established LES F. HUBBS & 2° 
g CHAR Y, NEW YO 
1855 and in Canada 
E 
RIA PAPER & TWIN 
vICTO TORONTO 
VICTORIA rar’ ONTREAL _— 
co., 
IA PAPER & TWINE 
VICTOR HALIFAX 
GARDEN CP" CATHARINES. ONT. — 
' RCH 
ETABLE PA 
CANADIAN VECE? rp 


MERRITTON, ONT. 
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SEND COUPON 
GET THE FACTS 
Learn how one manufacturer 
saved the labor of two peo- 
ple, another producer “in- 
creased shipping output 
50%” . .. These are facts 
































LTD. 
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you can easily prove by using 
an Acme Silverstitcher. 


MANY MODELS 

are made to meet your pat- 
ticular stapling problems— 
as well as special machines 
. all sold under guarantee. 
Mail coupon today. See how you can make substan- 
tial savings. Sturdily built, new features mean long 
life, quiet, safe, speedy operation — Exclusive Silver- 
stitcher improvements are the reasons for oustanding 
success. Send coupon today. 


USE ACME SILVERSTITCH STAPLING 
WIRE FOR BEST RESULTS 

This silvery wire is made in six standard 

sizes . . . in five and ten pound one-piece 

coils. It is true to size and temper, pro- 

vides stitches which clinch tightly and 

stay that way. 












AUME STEEL CUMPANY 


2843 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, 
2843 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
I’m interested in faster, easier, box stitch- 
ing at lower cost. Please send me FREE 
folder with all the facts. 







Company Name 
Address 
City State 
Mark for Mr. 
Department 
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NEW 


ROTARY TABLET 
PRESS 


New series 200-25 tablet machine embodies years 
of experience in building equipment, incorporates 
refinements giving an entirely new standard. of per- 
formance. | 

Special features include new variable lower punch 
pull-down track plus micrometer cell adjustment 
minimizing punch and die wear and _ practically 
eliminating capping; solid steel tie bar; centrally 
located main drive shaft; lower center of gravity. 
Range of operating speeds is provided by built-in 
variable speed drive. Power transmitted through 
lever operated disk clutch. Special drive materially 
reduces power consumption. Standard speed motor. 
Capacity per minute: 300-800 tablets. Diameter 
of tablet: 3/16” to 5/8”, maximum depth of cell: 
11/16”. Floor space: 30” x 36”, height: 60”, net 
weight: 1025 Ibs. 


ARTHUR COLTON COMPANY 


2602 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














































-oscOVE R 


THE RECOGNIZED DURABILITY 


f “ON-TO-STA" 
GUMMED TAPES 


AND GAIN EXTRA SHIPPING PRO- 
TECTION FOR YOUR PACKAGES 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 


PLANT & MAIN OFFICE: ONE MAIN ST., BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Boston, Buffalo, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Havana. 
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WOOD BOXES—CRATES 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SHIP PALLETS - 


Any Size or Specification 


Important Notice to Shippers: 


We have on hand large quan- 
tities of air dried lumber suitable 
for box, crate and shipping con- 
tainers. Our capacity is one of 
the largest in the south. WE 
SPECIALIZE IN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF SHIPPING CRATES. 


Evergreen Millworks and Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. BOX 4633 TELEPHONE 5-5731 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 




















HYROTO con 


V 
PER ERTERS 


TO You 





R 
SPECIFICATIONS 


. * eds 
Model C-30 han- 
dles materials 
from 6” to 30” 
wide in four 
colors. 


HYROTO machines print, coat and laminate all 
commercial flexible materials including papers, 
foils, cardboard, cellophane, tissues, etc. They 
will make labels and boxwraps, package inserts, 
print bags and perform other converting tasks. 
Sizes and attachments are made to your speci- 
fications. Thus each HYROTO machine does 
exactly what its owner wants it to do. Com- 
plete range of sizes available. Special models 
made for special needs. 


ROTOGRAVURE ENGINEERING CO 


299 MARGINAL ST., EAST BOSTON 28, ‘oul 














You’ll want this book* 
if you PACKAGE for Export 


It contains complete illustrated instructions for 
sealing cases of goods for export shipment, covering 
such points as: 





A variable-speed friction drive operated by the web 1. How to make prepared liners for fibre or wooder cases. 
itself, assures uniform web tension control from start 2. How to make built-in liners for wooden cases. 

to finish of the run without attention of the operator. 3. How to seal fibreboard cases. 

4. How to seal wooden cases. 

5. How to seal small packages. 

Also information on the selection of a suitable adhesive. 


Result is no offset, when used on waxing or gumming 
machines also web printing presses. Single shaft re- 
wind for intermittent use; double shaft rewind for 3-M Adhesives, for sealing fibre shipping containers 
continuous operation. Write for further details. and ontetaadinens: case liners, withstand rough 
CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY handling, moisture and extremes. of temperature. 
61 Poplar Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





MINNESOTA . am 


Mininc ann w» 
t ; a) \\\ ManuFacturinG co. 
Constan - . F | \ 


aaan aaaaiins psoas GENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN 
F TANKS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Tension : 


COATING CONTAINERS == ADHERING ADHESIVE DIVISION: DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Cenfter- 





Manufacturers of "SCOTCH" Brand Tapes...3-M 
d ha Bg : : \jf | Abrasives... 3-M Floor Waxes and Sealer... 
1 . Hid Seg am > & 3-M Adhesives .. . Scotchlite Reflective Material 
Rewin i a Ge : P| ... 3-M Cutting and Finishing Compounds... 3-M 

‘ P Lapping and Grinding Compounds... Colorquartz 
Roofing Granules ... Spherekote Tympan Cover. 




















Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company MPA-444 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


Yes, I'd like a copy of your new book on sealing for export. * 


Name 





Address 


camacHine ie 
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Only he OLIVER” 


wraps packages 
in this surprising range 
of sizes! 


And the change from 
one to another takes 
only a minute or two 


This new ‘Oliver’ Variety 
Wrapping machine is: most 
versatile. It wraps pack- 
ages as long as 15 inches, as 
wide as 81/ inches, as high 
as 514 inches; and as short 
as 3 inches, as narrow as 21 
inches, as low as 1 inch. 
More amazing, it can be 
changed over for package 
size in one Or two minutes. 
You can change from end 
fold to underfold, and back 
again, in an instant. And 
you can quickly change the 
rolls of diecut labels with- 
out bother and _ without 
waste. Consider the time 
and the dollars these simple 
and quick adjustments will 
save you every day! 








Plan NOW 
with the 


** Pliver °° 


The “Oliver” Variety 
Wrapper neatly handles 
cellophane, and waxed or 
lacquered glassine, and 
other heat-sealing mate- 
# rials. Besides cartons, it 
will ou irregular shaped objects on flat cards or U-boards which are 
automatically folded and fed by the machine. Automatic Roll-Type 
Labeller heat-seals a diecut label to each package. Has automatic 
paper stop and automatic roll centering. Accurate thermostatic con- 
trol. Allo perations electrically synchronized. Very easy to operate. 








WRITE TODAY 
for complete information 


OLIVER MACHINE COMPANY * GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


“OLIVER? 


AUTOMATIC VARIETY WRAPPING MACHINE 
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OUTWITTING 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


The present acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel places new emphasis on the value 
of specifying adhesives which require little 
experience to use. This safety margin can 
only come from quality ingredients, tested 
formulae and experienced chemists. 


After 58 years of pioneering, more than 
10,000 adhesives formulae are now on file 
in the Arabol Laboratories. Our goal has 
always been to achieve the one best adhe- 
sive for each industrial use. 


With today’s restrictions on accepted raw 
materials —when “duration” materials must 
frequently be used—Arabol’s long experi- 
ence is still your assurance of maximum 
satisfaction. 


Write Arabol for proved solutions to present- 
day adhesives problems. Describe your con- 
ditions fully, addressing Dept. 19, The 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


THE ARABOL —— ee co. 


PIONEERING SINCE 1885 
Executive Offices: 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Offices and Factories: 


BROOKLYN - CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches in Principal Cities 












































BLISS TOP and BOTTOM STITCHER 


Containers with both tops and bottoms wire stitched 


are now specified for packing numerous products. 


This combination BLISS TOP and BOTTOM STITCHER is recommended for plants 
whose production does not warrant installation of separate Bottom and Top Stitchers. 
For assembling cases by bottom stitching, the blade anvil is dropped down against the 
pedestal and the table is swung to one side as illustrated at left; the post is placed in a 
socket on the base and locked in position. 


After the desired number of containers has been bottom stitched, the post is conti 
and table and blade anvil swung into position as 
illustrated at right, for top stitching the filled 
containers. Less than one minute is required to 
make the change. 

The table is counter-balanced and is quickly and 
easily adjustable up or down by hand for boxes 
of varying heights. 

Built in two sizes with 15” and 25” throats, and 
26” x 30” work table. Handles boxes up to 25” 
in depth. The standard Heavy Duty Stitcher 
Head is used. Motor %4 HP. 





























Set Up For Bottom Stitching 


Wire stitching both top and bot- 
tom provides a uniformly secure 
closure and gives added strength 
and rigidity to the case. 













Write for further information 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston a Philadelphia Cincinnati 












SEE WHAT YOU BUY=— BUY IN GLASS 
| 
























G0 YEARS OF “KNOW HOW” 


The wide experience of Thatcher in 

making quality glass containers to exact- 

ing standards is at your service. If you 

have a glass problem write to 

Thatcher. | sealing tapes—it’s just good paper, good glue and 

THATCHER MANUFACTURING CO., ELMIRA, N. Y. | plenty of it, that gives you THE BEST SEALING 
} 


Factories; Elmira, N. Y.; Streator, Ill.; Olean, N. Y.; 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Lockport, N. Y. JOB POSSIBLE. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“RED STREAK” is a real thoroughbred amongst 


Ask for details, 
samples, prices. 


atcher 


QUALITY GLASS CONTAINERS 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


LABELING MACHINES FOR TIN OR GLASS 
FEED TABLES - INVERTORS - ELEVATORS | 
CASERS FOR CANS 


Products of the New Way Division, as this branch of Chisholm-Ryder Company will 
be called, will continue to be made at Hanover, Pa., and will be distributed in the 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCES THE PURCHASE OF 
NEW WAY CANNING MACHINERY CoO. 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 












future under the name CRCO-NEW WAY. These products and repair parts are avail- 


able from any New Way Division representative or from the Chisholm-Ryder Plants at 


Hanover, Pa., Niagara Falls, N. ¥., or Columbus, Wis. Send for new Bulletin No. 1. 


NEW WAY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 





DIVISION 
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A new, efficient system to speed up 


—- . 

ime : U led 
Manpower Saving Plus Fo nl 
Money 


Floquil (Fountain Marker) with its thousand uses is as 
handy as your fountain pen for speedy marking 
Simple—no moving parts—nothing to get out of 
order. No threads to strip or get messy 
Streamlined—made of durable, non-inflammable- 
chemical resisting plastic 
Used with a instant drying, waterproof marking 
color (Dri-Ink) 
A STROKE AND IT’S DRY 
Now serving the Army, Navy and War Industries 
from Coast to Coast 
Distributors in principal cities or write to: 
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ih PRODUCTS, nf oy 


EVENT 4 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 23, ‘NL aa 
















A DURABLE 
DECORATING 
MATERIAL 
FOR PLASTIC 
SURFACES... 


Finally, } 














CREATIVE PRINTMAKERS GROUP 14 W. 17 ST. N.Y.C. 
eS ae ° a a . a ae eS ee ie 
oO. - Fee, COSMETICS - T Ree 























TRANS PARENT 


OVER-SEAS PACKAGE 


SEALING WAX 


EZ-2 Sealing Wax preferred by 
manufacturers of defense mate- 
riel. Gives metal parts additional 
protection against corrosion. 


EASY TO HANDLE AND APPLY. Simplifies dipping. Dries 
quicker with a minimum of tackiness necessary to 
maintain flexibility at lower temperatures. Supplied 
in conveniently handled 40 lb. cakes. 


TRANSPARENT — TOUGH — FLEXIBLE. Clearer so labels 
underneath can be easily read. Tougher so as to per- 
mit rough handling without pulling away at seams. 
More resistant to extremes of temperature. 


EZ-2 Sealing Wax meets army and navy 
specifications for over-seas shipment 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


2100 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO (16), ILL. 











Although they weigh only a fraction of ordinary containers, 
LUSTEROID vials and tubes give you the combination of 


strength, safety and savings you want for your packaging 
requirements. 


Light as a feather, these distinctive, crystal-clear containers 
provide the ideal merchandising vehicle. They are strong, 
rigid, unbreakable. They require no special packing or 


protective partitioning. And you will find LUSTEROID 
economy a story in itself. 


In planning your post-war packaging, it will pay you to 
write for the complete details on these modern plastic con- 
tainers. 


LUSTEROID comes in all colors . . clear or opaque 
. in diameters from 4” to 114” and lengths up to 
6”. Cork, slip-on or screw-cap closures. 





LUSTEROID CONTAINER CO., inc. 


Formerly Lusteroid Division of Sillcocks-Miller Company 


Office and Factory 
10 W PARKER AVENUE, MAPLEWOOD, N, J. 
MAILING ADDRESS. SOUTH ORANGE, N, J. 
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YOUR FOOD PRODUCTS 


the Utederne Way | 
FOOD 
LABEL 


the paper that will identify 
your food products 





This new food products label paper has 
been developed as a result of government 
instructions to packers to place bands on 
frankfurters, sausages and other prepared 
meats in conformity with Pure Food Laws. 
Odorless — therefore particularly adapted 
for labeling food. 


EASILY ATTACHED ... heat sealing 


Temperature for proper sealing depends 
upon length of time of contact with heating 
element and amount of pressure applied, 
but 225°- 250° F. appears to be satisfactory 
on most equipment. Sticks to moisture- 
proof heat sealing cellophane at 225°- 250° 
F. Send for additional test samples. 


COMPLIES WITH ALL 
GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


A 


f 
4 McLAURIN-JONES 


» (Product 


MrLAURIN- JONES COMPANY - BROOKFIELD - MASS 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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All classified advertisements payable in advance of publication. Rates: 
$5.00 up to sixty words; enclosed in border, $10.00 per inch. Publisher 
reserves the right to accept, reject or censor a classified copy. 








PACKAGING MACHINERY 
Stokes & Smith two-station auger filling machine. Hoepner 
semi-automatic filling machine. 4 (four) Triangle glue ma- 
chines, Model R. 2 (two) Triangle box compressors, Model E. 
Built by us, gluing machine for sealing top and bottom of carton 
simultaneously. 2 (two) electrically operated waxing machines 
(thermo-plastic) for wax dipping cartons or other articles up to 
2 x 41/2 x 22 inches. Sargent electric water bath, like new. 

PRINT-PAC Co. 

42 West Cermak-Road, Chicago. 

Tel. ViCtory 6585 














OUR ILLUSTRATED PARTS CATALOGS OF YOUR 
EQUIPMENT—will enable your customers to order correct 
repair parts easily, quickly. Save you time and trouble by 
eliminating errors. Clearly show each part, its location 
and order of assembly. For quotation, write, 701 Union 
Building, Newark 2, N. J. 








PACKAGING Technicians—For Research Laboratory, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Mechanical Engineers preferred. Experience 
in heat sealing and improvement, development of heat sealing 
machinery as well as designing and making of cartons and small 
parts packaging. In answering, state salary expected, experience, 
age, education, domestic and draft status, and any other per- 
tinent information. All replies confidential. Personal inter- 
views arranged. Reply Box 225, Modern Packaging. 

















EXPORT SALES MANAGER 


with many proven sales agents abroad selling to wine, 
liquor, food products and pharmaceutical industries, now 
represents three manufacturers; cellulose seals, metal 
screw caps, cork stoppers, seeks additional packaging line 
suitable development commission basis. This is real 
opportunity for alert manufacturer to take action now 
for post-war sales expansion. Box 226, Modern Packaging. 





Are you a manufacturer packaging your products? Are 
you confronted with packaging problems? Are you con- 
templating the development of a new package requiring 
special machinery? Will you require assistance? If so, 
you will be interested in our service. Shall we send you 
our descriptive bulletin? Package and Equipment Develop- 


| ment Co., 2251 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 39. 





FOR SALE. Packaging line consisting of Edtbauer Auto- 
matic Net Weigher synchronized with Triangle units for 
top and bottom sealing of cartons. Will handle non-free 
flowing powders. Machine adjustable for wide range of 
package sizes. L. Carlton Mertz Chemical Co., 1638 Normal 
Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 


FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 


Wanted Manufacturers Agent with live wire sales organi- 


| zation contacting the packaging and canning industries to 
| represent manufacturer of automatic labeling machine 


that really has sales appeal and record proven performance. 
Box 227, Modern Packaging. 
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wu you be able to use a new group of 
thermosetting or heat-hardening plastic 
compounds in your postwar packages with 
this unique combination of basic properties: 


e high heat resistance 





e wide color range 





e low water absorption 





e odorless, tasteless, inert to organic 
solvents 





e good acid, alkali resistance 





e remarkably hard, permanent surface 





e good resistance to boiling water 





Those are the chief characteristics of Resi- 
mene (melamine formaldehyde) molding com- 
pounds, newest addition to the broad and 
versatile Family of Monsanto Plastics. No 
other type of plastic combines all those highly 
desirable qualities. 


Today Resimene compounds are available 
only on allocation for direct military uses. 


Tomorrow, once victory is won, they will 
be available to the packaging industry for 
scores of jobs no other plastic could fill and 
for hundreds of jobs which Resimene will 
fill better than materials previously available. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics includes: 
Lustron polystyrenes e Monsanto vinyl acetals e Nitron cellulose 
nitrates e Fibestos cellulose acetates e Opalon cast phenolics 
Resinox phenolic compounds and Resimene melamine compounds. 
Forms in which they are supplied include: Sheets e Rods e Tubes 
Molding Compounds e Castings e Industrial Resins 
ing Compounds e Vuepak Rigid, Transparent Packaging Materials. 
























How Resimene May Serve 
In YOUR Postwar Packages 





Resimene molding compounds will pro- 
duce colorful, long-wearing luxury packages 
with high re-use value...special packages for 
products requiring resistance to acids, alkalis, 
inert organic solvents...attractive closures 
where both color and durability are desired. 


Resimene bonding resins will produce 
strong and colorful laminates with paper, 
fabric and plywood which may find many 
uses in packaging and merchandise displays. 


a 


Other Resimene resins will be used in 
combination with paper to improve such im- 
portant characteristics as wet strength—a 
development of obvious interest in packages. 
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§ MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


Coat- SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


















Every man woman and child in America must be brought to realize the seri- 
ousness of the WASTE PAPER SHORTAGE. A great responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of YOU who are in any way connected with the paper pack- 
aging industry. To back every paper drive is not enough ... YOU MUST 
remind your friends and acquaintances of the help they can give. YOU 
MUST encourage the saving of waste paper at every opportunity if you 


and your company are to contribute your full share to the war effort. 


We ? —_ 
CARTON CO. 




















Serving the packaging world for well over half 
a century has given Owens-lllinois the 
background to produce and to create 
successful packages. 


Knowledge, teamed with wide experi- 
ence in material selection and fabrication, 
sets the pattern for our ideas in plastic packaging. 


Today, the war effort has first priority on our 
plastic facilities. This continuing experience 
points ahead to new plastic developments that 
will be yours...tomorrow. 
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MAO 


OW NS-ILLINOIS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





